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Der fame Griff und der rechte T'on 
Vas Jernt sich nur wn des Feldherrn Person.—W ar_enersin'’s Lager. 


WRILTEN LIN AN EVENING OF SPRING, SITTING BY MY SLEEPING AUNT, 
AND LISTENING TO THI: THRUSH SINGING NEAR MU. 


Ou! sing again, sweet bird of heaven! 
And pour thy varied, mellowed strain, 

While twilight dims the shower of even, 
Soft sinking o'er the fading plain. 


Repeat that wild outburst of bliss, 

That tender call—that thrill of joy— 
And soothe, in such an hour as this, 

Th’ impatient thought—the wearied sigh. 


Thy song, upon the car of Night, 

Comes warbling soft, and seeks the Power 
Who fills thy spring-time with delight, 

And thanks Him for the falling shower. 


For budding stem, for leafy ccll, 
For dew-bedropped and green retreat, 
Thy trembling notes incessant swell, 
The offering of thine incense sweet. 


God, who first called thee into life, 
To feed, to sing, and to enjoy, 


He called thee too to taste of heaven, 
To dwell beneath this azure sky ; 
With these the feeling soul was given 
To thrill with love and ecstasy ! 


Tle breathed the trembling spirit here, 
Alive to all of Nature’s charms, 

Which greets her with the adoring tear, 
And lives enraptured in her arma. 

Does Evening draw her misty veil, 
And hang on every flower and tree, _ 

While crowding songsters swell the galé— 
To thee the sense is ecstasy. 
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Or, when dark lurid clouds hang round, 
Which glittering seams of lightning part, 
~ The thundering crash, the deep resound, 
With shuddering pleasure fill thy heart. 


Or, dost thou taste the breeze of morn, 
When the sun flames upon the east, 
And sparkling dewdrops deck the thorn, 

Ts it not rapture to thy breast ? 


Or, when the moon is riding high, 
While silvery clouds around her roll 

O'er heaven’s wide, starry, canopy— 
What whispers to thy swelling soul? 


Hath God thus highly strung thy heart-— 
Mysterious rapture bid thee know— 

And wouldst thou from these scenes depart, 
And to the world for pleasure go? 

Ly empty aims, debasing cares, 
And worthless hopes, thy bosom torn— 

By coldness chilled, oppressed by glare-— 

To mediocrity be worn ; 


Then, wretched in its last estate, 

And heartless in the path that’s trod, 
Grow discontented with thy fate, 

And cust a murmuring thought to God ?. 

* Artloss lincs enough, my dear,” said the fond moturs, cou 
full of the inaccuracies of a young, unpractised hand, but inte- 
resting to me because they paint my Iimilia’—and she Cae 
her hand calmly and kindly over her daughter’s shining hair— 
“too truly paint her, J am afraid, my dear enthusiast,” con- 
tinued she, looking fondly at her daughter’s upturned face. 

They were sitting upon the terrace, the mother upon a grecn 
garden-seat, the daughter upon the grass at her feet. 

“Too truly!” said she, patting the loved cheek glowing with 
health and animation. ‘‘ And yet—” and she looked at the 
paper which she held in her hand, and then at her daughter 
aguin—‘‘ there is nothing sickly in all this—nothing affected or 
namby-pamby, which, you know, I detest : high-strung, per- 
haps, that heart has been by the Almighty; but to me it seems 
destined for high, heroic things.” 

The daughter’s cyes glistened, but she said nothing, aud the 
mother went on as if speaking to herself. : 

“Heroic! did I say?—You are thinking—” and she took 
Emilia’s hand—“ of deeds of high courage—of strenuous effort 
—of vanquished difficulty—of victory achieved—of dragons and 
monsters of the wilderness—ot Una and her lion~—of COlarinda 
and her lance—or rather of Joan of Arc and a country saved. 
That is the sort of thing that was in your foolish little head. 
Come, tell truth—say it was so, my Emilia!” 

“ Ah, mamma ! what is the use of confessing to the divine? 
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It was some sort of confused stuff of that sort when you used 
the word heroic !—a very big word for you, mamma.” 

“Well, my dear, I think it is a very great compliment to tha 
power of your verses that they have, for the moment, excited 
such a very sober person as | am to the ‘ Ercles vein.’ ” 

She gazed at her daughtcr again. She was, what she said, 
a very sober person, who rarely, if ever, indulged in the slightest 
sta pt or even warmth of expression, and still more 
rarely suffered herself to be betrayed into anything beyond tho 
demonstration of calm and well-disciplined booties but now 
she looked at her daughter's ardent, animated, yet most truth- 
fuland ing&suous countenance, sighed, and repeated again the 
word “ heroic.” 

“ Ah, my poor little poct ! you are come three centuries too 
late into the world; but heroism is not out of date, though 
the outer garb and vesture of it are so changed that agi 
you pocts—who, you know, are apt a little too much to 
caught by the outsides of things—perhaps you pocts might not 
know it again. 

“ T{eroism !—To those who consider rightly, it is a fof oblor 
thing now, when it is no longer a sound to mark the glowing 
excitement, the lofty enthusiasm, which fights and struggles in 
the brilliant mid-day, gilded by the sun, all warm and genial ; 
but the slow, silent, death-struggle of the soul in solitude, dark- 
ness, and obscurity, against the heavy, wearying, every-day evils 
of every-day actual life : sacrifices of the hourly and the small, 
but the sum of which is existence—not offered in the fervour of 
the moment, but given, as it were, by inches; tho heroic de- 
votion to others, and thoge others not even worthy ; far from 
gratcful, too often resentful; combining patience, perseverance, 
endurance, gentleness, and disinterestedness—that is the heroisin 
of our day, my dear poet !” 

“TI know, dear mamma, that yon are terribly fond of the 
fireside virtues ; I am sure they would be truly heroic in me!” 

* So it would seem,” said her mother, pointing to the words, 
“impatient thought aud wearicd sigh,” in the little poem. 

“milia coloured a little. 

“lt was very wrong to feel so; but my poor aunt is so im- 
patient !” 

“And my poor Ennilia so ill-disciplined.” 

“ Dearest of mothers, do not condemn me too severely; there 
are some virtucs so hard to practise: for those I love i feel as 
if I could gladly dic!” 

“So 1 beliove, bat we must Icarn to die for those we cannot 
love,” said her mother, gravely. 

“Ah, mother, mother! let it be for those I love—a dry crust 
—privations—pain—danger!” she exclaimed, brightening and 
smiling: “Ict me be like that charming Lady Ilarriet Acland, 
in the American war. Lect me go with my husband to the 
battle, and nurse him in his tent, and follow him in a boat and 
under the fire of ten thousand muskets, to the log-hut in the 

A 
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woods, among the wildest Indians: lct me at least do that, 
dearest mamma ! 

“ And oh!” oried she, and looking round with enthusiasm upon 
the wide-spreading and beautiful landscape before her—“ any- 
thing with Nature! Only let me live with Nature! Only let 
me be free! Don’t shut me up in a town! Don’t let me live in 
a street, ‘peeping over chimney-tops,’ and then ‘turn my sick 
heart to think of other things.” Oh, mamma! I never can, or 
will, live in a town!” 

“That must be as your husband pleases, Emilia.” 

“ Husband!—O mamma, we et not think of that this five 
hundred years;” and a slight blush just heightened for a mo- 
ment the colour of her rosy check; and the mother’s lip was 
just parted by as faint a smile; for the gate at the end of the long 
terrace walk was heard to open, and a young man was scen ad- 
vancing from under the trees. 

The gentleman who now approached them was a handsomo 
young man, dressed in plain clothes, but with a certain air 
which at once marked him for a military man. 

In @at day, about the year 1800, when our military life was an 

active military life; one in which most men devoted to the pro- 
fession had seen the grim visago of war face to face—had tasted 
of all its actual privations, sufferings, horrors, and humanitics— 
of its heroism aud of its terrors—military men really were a raco 
apart, schooled in a world peculiar to themselves, which gave 
something ideal to the character, and frank and gallant to the 
bearing, and were exquisitely attractive to women. They, on 
their side, when they returned for short intervals to their coun- 
try and to their homes, reposing, for a space, from the life of 
struggle, hardships, and exertion to which they were accus- 
tomed, and leaving the rude camp for that gentle socicty, felt 
‘as if they wero restored to a paradise of innocence, peace, and 
beauty, and were animated by all the swect passions, delicato 
and romantic feclings, and devoted loyalty to women and to 
their country, of which you, who live in these piping days of 
peace and luxury, can forra no conception. As little can you 
comprehend the effect all this might produce upon the romantic 
imayination of ninetcen in the country-house of a gentlemen of 
moderate fortune, which was visited rarely oe by fox-hunt- 
ing squires, boobies of elder sons very imperfectly educated, as 
elder sons were very apt to be then (they are a good deal better 
now), the apothecary, or the attorney; the clergyman of the 
firish, too’ often in those days (they are extremely advanced 
indeed since then; it is one of the best advancements made 
in our day) belonging to the class of either fox-hunters or of 
boobies. 

What a sort of domestic Avatar it was, when a young man, 
practised in that true, universal life, which pervades an army 
in actual service—his character clevated 2 that spirit and 
courage which results from the generous combat with veritable 

‘pain and death—his mind and imagination filled with all the 
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infinitude of lively and romantic images which various climes 
and various scenes present-—came into a society such as thig; 
and, finding little sympathy for the abundance of his ideas and 
the elevation of his heart among the aforesaid fox-hunters and 
boobies, devoted his time and found his happiness in the ever- 
ready sympathy of sweet and imaginative woman!—spending 
hours unwearied by her side, while the rest of the world were 
hunting, or drinking, or idling—filling her fancy with the most 
bewitching pictures, and winning, as Othello did, his way to 
the too sincere and tender heart, “by the dangers he had 
known,” 

The yousg Lieutenant-Colonel—for young as he was he had 
already attained that high rank—(men died thick and fast in 
those days of blood and carnage; and advancement, rapid but 
usually well-earned, waited on the survivors) the young Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel was a sort of distant connexion of Mrs. Wynd- 
ham: her brother, Sir Herbert Montague, having married the 
sister of his father; so, as they all were well acquainted together, 
there was a kind of cousinhood maintained among them, Mrs. 
Wyndham treated him something after the manner of an affec- 
tionate aunt, and Emilia with something of the unreserve of a 
cousin; that is to say, young as she was, she would scarcely have 
become so conversable and so well acquainted with any other 
man, and therefore no other man would have had so good an 
opportunity of discovering what a very clever aud charming 
creature she was. 

He came, however, sauntcring along the terrace, and did not 
seem to procecd with any extraordinary despatch at the sight 
of the white dresses of the ladies upon the green seat at the 
other end. He was twisting a bit of wild rose in his mouth, 
and Jounging, or rather strolling along, with his hands in his 
pockets; looking about him, and advancing at so Icisurely a pace, 
as would have completely exonerated him, even in this our day, 
from the suspicion of any vulgar, red-coat gallantry, or empresee- 
ment about the ladies. So that Emilia does not appear to be 
in any danger of being betrayed into an unfortunate passion, 
like the lady on the castle wall for a knight “ who loves and 
who rides away.” 

The conversation, however, between the mother and daugh- 
ter was stopped, and they both sat looking at him. He turns 
round, looks behind him—recedes a few paces—-advances as 
much again—stops—looks—obscrves—twists the bit of briar in 
his mouth—but, upon the whole, advances, and at last reaches 
them, saying— 7 

“I am looking at that curious sort of scheme that ae ea 
uncle” (he used to call Mr. Wyndham uncle, and Mrs. Wynd- 
ham aunt, because he had been a great deal with them when 
he was a child)—“that my good uncle seems to be carrying on 
there. Does he mean it for a military defence, or for a prim- 
ae ae for my pretty cousin here to amuse herself by rolling 
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“JT don’t quite understand the plan,” said Mrs. Wyndham. 
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“You know Lam no landscape gardener.” 

“T wish to Heaven you were, ma’am,” said he abruptly, “and 
you would never set about scarping this pretty green bank, for 
the sake of making a walk over a small grassy hill deserve the 
name of terrace; which, it must be confessed, it has most un- 
justly obtained. The shrubberies, that are all being cleared 
away, and those foxgloves and brcom-bushes, were so pretty on 
that rough bit of ground there. Were they not, Emilia? It 
will be years before it is even turfed; and it will have uo keecp- 
ing or character, after all.” 

He sat down by her upon the grass, ° 

“A terrace, Mmilia—a real terrace—is, or should be, quite a 
different sort of thing from this petty bit of ambition—I_ beg 
your pardon, mav’am,” looking up at Mrs, Wyndham: “ nobody 
can possibly think this place pretticr than 1 do, as it is—or was, 
alas! but really, one who has seen a noble terrace such as I 
have seen at ——, towering above a high natural escarpment, 
and commanding half a county, and the vast ocean, all ming- 
ling with the deep, deep blue of the sky, in the most glorious 
confusion, is vexed, Mimilia, to see this swect, sylvan scene, 
wanting to dress itself up in a paltry imitation. Now, imilia, 
as it used to be, when L was last here—it was spring-time, then, 
you know—that brake was—nothing could be pretticr: the grecn 
fern just springing up, and the wocd-tlowers—those white, pur- 
ple-veined things—” 

“ Wood-anemones.” 

“ Yes—yes—and the birches in little knots—and the golden 
broom—and foxgloves—” 

“No,” said she; “you must not put wood-anemones and fox- 
cloves in flower together—that won't do.” 

“Won't ibe? drawing a little closer to her; “bat Lmay put a 
hare iu; becanse, you know, hares run about at all times of the 
vear; and do you remember our catching the bright eye of the 
brown hare, as she sat upon her form, and then scudded off, 
and we scrainbled after her, and how you tore your frock? You 
don’t care to play such tricks now you have been at Madaine 
Devery’s scheol.” 

“T should hope not, indeed, or a world of good instruction would 
have been sadly thrown away. But you must not say school.” 

“What must [ say?—teach me everything, small and great;” 
and he came still a ttle nearer, and looked down at her as she 
sat idly twistmg a long, feathery grass round her fingers— 
“teach me everything, great and small, proper and right: I 
shall learn everything from you—I never forgot one of your 
lessons, Eiverything you say dwells with me. I shall think of 
them many a fine, silent night, when [mount guard in Spain; 
J shall remember your sayings at Hivas; I shall never say fox- 
clove, and what do you eall 1t?—wood-what?.—in the same scn- 

tence again; and 1 shall never say Madame Devery’s sshool— 
only say what I shall say.” 
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“You remember so accurately about the wood-ancmones, 
that it is quite worth while to take pains with you,” said she, 
laughing, ‘“ You must say Madame Devery’s simply, for it is 
not a seminary—that’s a man’s thing; and it is not an establish- 
seut—that is a vulgar thing; and itis not a school—that is an 
tiheard-of thing: it is purely and simply Madame Devery’s; 
and be sure you call it go if you chance to talk about it to Miss 
Ifesketh to-morrow.” 

“Vl take care, And now,” still watching her hands as they 
twisted the grass into a thousand idle forms, “tell me who ia 
coming to-morrow; because 1 guess we are going to be very 

rand, for,certain pine-apple, grape, and fish reasons, best 
ae to nfysclf.” 

“We are going to be extremely grand,” was the answer; ‘80 
pray put on all your best manncrs, and scour up all your most 
wonderful and unbelievable travellers’ tales, to astonish all our 
weak minds, as you know very well how to do,” 

“But you must tell me who is coming; you must give mo 
the carte du pays; you must describe, as only you can deseribe, 
these people who are coming to drink your father’s best Clfal- 
licrs port, or I shall not know how to behave myself. You 
know we come home such brutes and savages from the wars.” 

She gave a merry glance at him. 

“Well, then, the day, you must know, is in honour of Sir 
Thomas and Lady Maria Hesketh, who, von are to understand, 
stand in a very close and singular relationship to mo, inasmuch 
as [am mamma to their child.” 

* Curious fact enough: we wait explanation.” 

“We were at Madame Devery’s together, you must know; 
and, child as you still pretend to think me here, 1 was there a 
very, very old and reverend, great girl, and Lisa was four years 
younger, which in those regions counts for half a century; and 
s0 she was put under my sage guidance; and so—she became 
my child.” 

“YT understand. And what sort of a child did she prove ?” 

“Oh, she was, and is, such a sweet, dear, naughty little 
thing !” 

“Very pretty, and all that, I suppose?” 

“Oh, you never saw anything half so pretty; and such a 
little, gay, bewitching—and such a loving little darling !” 

“ And you had the care of her?” / 

His eycs were all this time fixed upon her. She had turned 
a little away, and did not sec it, but the mother did; and tlie 
mother smiled to herself, and thouglt, “ Dear innocent Emilia! 
describing your friend in such enchanting colours! But it is of 
no use; he is not for Miss Hesketh.” 

“Qh, yes! and much care I took—I really did,” turning to 
him, and looking seriously. “ You may smile, but I really did, 
She was a careless little thing, and it was her turn to tear her 
frocks then, and my turn to mend them; and I really liked it as 
well, Imagine if 1 loved her !” 
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He smiled, and said nothing. The mother was right—the 
subject did not interest him. , 7 

Presently he lifted up his head from a sort of reverie into 
which he had fallen, and he said— 

“ Now, you must tell me about Sir Thomas and Lady Maria.” 

She glanced up at her mother. 

“ Must I describe Sir Thomas, mamma ?” 

The mother shook her head. 

‘“Mamma says no. I don’t like Sir Thomas; he is not one 
of my sort.” 

“ And Lady Maria?” 

“No; I positively do so exceedingly d@is-like Lady Maria, 
that, without appealing to mamina, I will of myself say, ‘ Find 
her out for yourself—that is, if you think it worth while to take 
the trouble.’ ” 

“1 like to hear you describe. Is there no one else coming ?” 

“Oh, yes, quite a party. We sit down eighteen to dinncr, 
Mr. and Mrs, Hook; and Mr. and Mrs. Cook; and Mr. James 
and two Miss Hooks; and Mr. John and one Miss Cook; and 
Mr. Sante VPhillips, as he is called here, and Mrs, Phillips, 
whom I like excessively—stay, how many have I got?” She 
counted them upon her fingers. “ And myself, fifteen; and 
yourself, sixteen, and Mr, Wilcox—oh! I had nearly forgotten 
oe Johnny Wilcox! And who can the last be?” looking 
up at her mother; “J am short one.” 

“Your father desired a place might be reserved for Mr. 
Danby, though he did not think it very probable that he would 
stay.” 
“The man from London that comes on business to papa?” 

“The same.” 

* Weil, that will not be anything to us; he will have nothing 
to do with us. So Colonel Lenex must nake his amusement, 
as he can, out of those already reported—and J recommend 
Johnny Wilcox.” 

“ And why so!” 

“Because he is an original, which none of the rest, but 
Squire and Mrs. Phillips, indeed—and they are as old asthe 
hills—can be called. People may be excessively uncultivated, 
and excessively devoid of anything like ton, or the conventional 
manners of the world, and yct be anything in the world but 
original, May they not, mamma ?’ 

Jer mother nodded, 

“ Bad copies of bad models—for little minds do not even dare 
to be themselves. Johnny Wilcox for me!” 

Man is born, bred, reared, dyed, double-dyed in jealousy; it is 
tho universal passion. 

He did not like even to hear her praise Johnny Wilcox. 

“ We seems very happy in your admiration.” 

“So, I assure you, he is.” 

* Your next favourite to Miss Hesketh?” 

“ My very next!” with a saucy smile, 
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“JT am impatient to behold the man honoured with so large 
n share of Miss Wyndham’s esteem.” 

“Really! Well, you shall be indulged to-morrow,” 

And now they all three rose and began to walk up and down 
the terrace. 

She was in excellent spirits snd full of talk, for sho had an 
asundant imagination, an open, innocent heart, and a most 
overfowing tongue, J always thought her very handsome when 
I krféw her, but that was, I believe, because she exercised such 
a charm over every one: the learned in such things would not 
have called her so, perhaps. 

Emilia had not regular features, but no one could deny that 
she was a véry fine pirl, full of health aud animation, with two 
very expressive eyes, of whatever colour you please to call them, 
for no one could ever decide the matter; a sweet, delicate mouth, 
expressive of both sense, tempcr, and feeling; a nice, steady, 
round chin; abundance of brown hair; a colour like a rose; a 
light, elastic, but somewhat full-formed figure, with a pair of 
tho most beautiful arms in the world, which last advantage 
gave a singular clegance to her gestures: however, when you 
were with her, or talking to her, you seemed as little to think 
of what she looked like as she did herself. 

It was about eight o'clock in the evening, and she was saunter- 
ing up and down, chatting and smiling, when the supper-bell 
rang, and twe gentlemen emerged from the shrubbery: one was 
her father, the other his man of business; that is to Bay, an 
eminent legal gentleman from London who was with him, 

This gentleman—though rather an uncouth one he was— 
practised in some one of those branches of the profession which 
confine men to their chambers, and never summon them forth 
to plead in public, or, indeed, to mingle much with men in 
eeneral, Thero is, however, in this chamber-practice abundant 
exercise for the acutest intellect, and a vast experience of the 
world is acquired, though usually of the worse half of the world, 
Men who devote their lives to such pursuits become, or are apt 
to become, singular in their habits, suspicious in their views, 
unsympathising and cold in their tempers; thcir intellects aro 
often preternaturally excited, though improving in acuteness 
‘ather than extensiou—in clearness rather than in breadth of 
comprehension. 

Mr. Danby was a thin, spare man, whose clothes rather hun 
upon than dressed him ; his hair wag either rusted or grizzled, 
it was difficult to say which, but fell in a sort of uncouth disor- 
der over a long and thin face, very pale, and only illuminated 
by ® slow but bright and piercing eye ; his manner was not 
vulgar, for he was never in the slightest degree occupied with 
himself: it was uncouth, yet not disagreeable, because it was 
so perfectly plain and that of a thoroughly sensible man, The 
only thing unpleasant about him was the cxpression of his 
mouth and his sardonic smile ; there was something cynical and 
suspicious in both which was displeasing, 
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The gentlemen came up together, and Mr, Wyndham pre- 
sented Mr. Danby to his wife and daughter, with that sort of 
air which says, “ This gcontleman is highly valued by me—make 
him welcome.” 

On their approach, the Colonel had turned aside, and his 
hands as usual in his coat pockcts, had sauntered away by 
himself, here was nothing he abhorred so much as vulgar 
associations, and, with the impertinenee of his age and pipies- 
sion, he hastily concluded that all men of business were'of a 
sort to be avoided. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Wyndham addressed Mr, Danby with 
her usual politencss, and Mr. Wyndham and his daughter talked 
a little together; and thus walking all four ina Ifie, they ap- 
proached the house, where the supper-bell was still ringing, and 
entered for supper. 

Mr. Danby’s eye had fied, as the expression is, the young 
lady when he was presented to her; indeed, she was not at that 
moment to be disregarded even by an old hackneyed lawyer, 
she looked so charming and handsome, all blooming and ani- 
mation, with her brown hair about her face, and her gipsy hat 
one upon her arm, And as the gentleman entered the 
house, he stooped his head, and in a low voice asked the father 
whether he remembered Miss ’.—— (a celebrated actress), 
when in the perfection of her attractions, for that he thought 
his daughter very like her, 

Some years ago he had once seen Miss J verform one of 
her celebrated parts at the theatre, and she had served as his 
standard of ideal perfection from that time to this, 





CHARTER WW. 
May not an ass know when the cart draws the horse ?9—King Lean, 


TneY entered a fair-proportioned, well-built modern house; 
one, at least, that might have served two gencrations, 

~ It was handsomely furnished; the rooms were light and 
cheerful ; the whole aspect of things within was particularly 
agreeable to the eye. There were a large, roomy entrance-hall, 
lofty and airy, a handsomo dining-room, a grand saloon, break- 
fast-room, and library, as is usual in houses of this description, 
all fitted up in a style that had been, rather than what would 
now be called very handsome ; for it had, in fact, been the 
work of Mr. Wyndham’s father, and was in the taste of the 
latter part of George the Second’s reign. There were cabriole 
chairs, and satin curtains, and ielaleecae apd gilded and 
painted tables, all in some degree bearing the marks of anti- 
quity ; and the only thing displeasing to the taste was, that 
these were intermixed with sundry rich and expensive pieces of 
furniture in a style entirely different, for it was after the French 
taste of the period, which was 4 la Grecque, or & la Euuptienne, 
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secording to the ideas of the great conqueror who then raled 
¥rance, or of his fair Creole bride, whose exquisite taste 
in these matters we, of the second renaissance, are sometimes 
inclined to dispute. Certainly the sphinx-headed ornaments 
upon some of the newly-imported pieces of furniture, aud the 
pure lines of Grecian art in others, harmonised ill cuough with 
the rich, elaborate, and somewhat quaint magnificence of thie 
Pompadour reign. 

Qne other thing was also rather unpleasant at the Oaks—. 
for such was the name of Mr. Wyndham’s place—there were 
always alterations going ou; and I know few ihinge so disagree- 
able as brieks, mortar, and carpenters about, even to those who 
have not to pay for them. Mr. Wyndham was once of those 
who <« ever doing and has never done—the slave of ten thou- 
sand ima.*nary necessities, which proved an cqual drain upon 
his purse ana «non the patience of his clear-sighted and very 
sensible wife. 

Of his plans, however, she was in general kept in pretty com- 
plete ignorance, for he belonged to that weak species of charac- 
ters who are most particularly jealous of interference, and of 
every kind of influence—not excluding even the influence of 
reason, His wife, therefore, after a few ineffectual efforts gently 
to impel in a right direction one with understanding so far in- 
ferior to her own, had yielded up the point, and h ad employed 
herself in quictly endeavouring to remedy such evils of impor- 

ance as arose, or to endure with good humour such trivial ones 
as were perpetually occurring. 

But the false and irksome position which she occupied had 
produced an effect upon her character not altogether to have 
cen desired. She was silent in her habits; cold, and almost 
severe in her general aspect; cherished within her own mind a 
thorough disgust of life, and was very little liked, understood, 
or appreciated. 

The only thing she cared for upon earth was Emilia; and such 

was the view she had taken of a woman’s position in socicty, 
that she looked upon her rather as the destined victim of un- 
avoidable and irritating evils than as the hopeful candidate for 
love and happiness. Her time and efforts were employed in 
endeavouring to strengthen and fortify the mind of the young 
and imaginative girl, to lower her expectations, strengthen her 
powers of endurance, and prepare her for that existence which 
she had herself found to be such a cheat, 
_ It was fortunate that Emilia’s temper was so cheerful and 
Nopeful that it resisted the baneful influence which such views 
niight have excrcised over her habits of mind, so that, while 
well disciplined and prepared for the combat, her &pirits were 
buoyant, as if she had already gained the victory. 

They entered the dining-room, and sat down to supper, which 
was almost as elaborate as a modern dinner, and differing from 
it chiefly in the circumstance that all the viands were disposed 
upon the table at once, Emilia and Colonel Lenox sat on each 
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side of Mra, Wyndham, the strange gentleman by the master 
of the house. ae 

The two parties did not much amalgamate at first, or join in 
conversation. Mr, Wyndham and his guest talked in a low 
voice to each other; the three others cheerfully discussed any 
trifling matters before them. 

The ad composure and tranguillity were first interrupted 
by Mr. Wyndham addressing his wife in a vexed, fretful man- 
ner, with— 

“JT was promised some grouse for supper to-night, and here 
is only an odious roast fowl.” | 

“Why, I am very sorry you should be disappointed, Mr. 
Wyndham,” was the reply; “but when the man fisked half-a- 
guinea a brace for them, I really felt inclined to be shabby, and 
send him away without his reckoning.” 

“Everything one particularly likes is always half-a-guinea 
a brace with women,” was the muttered reply, accompanied by 
a slight sneer of intelligence to his euest, on however made no 
answer to the appeal, cithcr by word or gesture, 

“ What have you there before you, ma’am ?” 

“ Sweetbreads,” 

“ Humph!—Emilia, is that an apricot tart?” 

“No, papa—cherry, 1 think,” 

“Are apricots, too, madam, half-a-guinea a half-dozen, be- 
cause I rather expressed a wish for soine, I think, yesterday ?— 
but it’s no matter. Luckily,” addressing his friend, "I am no 
epicure; it being no longer the fashion, as in my father's days, 
for ladies to superintend the preparations for their husbands’ 
comforts. Much better employed they are now; since the sex 
have become intellectual, and meddle with metaphysics and 
polities, and read Rousscau and D’Alembert, a noble contempt 
tor these trifling matters has arisen, and it is fortunate for those 
who can fancy black-broth.” 

“Well,” said Colonel Lenox, “ sclf-denial is the last virtue I 
should think necessary to practise in this house. Here is some 
excellent-looking stuff before me; let me send you some of it.” 

“Savoury jelly!— sham!” was tte contemptuous answer. 
“ Biggs’ —to his ‘butler—* cut me a slice of that ham, and give 
me a glass of Burgundy. I have a little choice wine here,” 
turning again to his guest; “will you try it?” 

“With pleasure.” And, turning to Emilia, he asked—* Won't 
you take wine?” 

She accepted, and pledged him; and, as she did 80, a soft 
and very agreeable smile for an instant gave sweetness to the 
cynical mouth. 

He looked as if he very much wished to enter into conversa- 
tion with her, but did not exactly know how to begin, At last, 
babs some abruptnoss, ho inquired whether she ever came to 

ondon. 

She had been there only for very short periods of time, she 
said, when she was at school at Twickenham; and she really 
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cared very little whether she ever saw it again—she did not like 
London. 

“All young ladies prefer the country, as a matter of course,” 
was Mr. Wyndham’s remark; “it is so amiable.” 

Mr. Danby cast his cold, penetrating eye upon the young 
lady at this; but she neither coloured with consciousness nor 
with temper; she only laughed good-humouredly at the little sally. 

The cye softencd. 

“May I ask what it is you find so disagreeable in London ?” 

“Everything—the noise, the heat, the wretched imprison- 
ment, the strong contrasts—the misery and the glare, the want 
and the luxpry, the beggars on the pavé, and the glitter on the 
ring.” * 

The stranger mused a little, and said— 

‘‘T suppose these contrasts must strike an unpractised eye: I 
confess I never see them in this light. Want and wretched- 
ness there are, and must be, everywhere, so long as there are 
improvidence and crime, of which they are the concomitants 
and the consequences. I do not know that people are more in- 
nocent or less wretched in the country.” 

“T think they are probably both,” said Mrs, Wyndham; “bat 
ecrtainly, as Emilia says, there is not that harsh contrast: you 
do not sce misery and luxury elbowing one another as in the 
strects—in the country, at least, luxury isin the habit of helping 
misery.” 

“And, perhaps, thereby increasing it; but I believe charity, 
or the playing at such, is onc of the affectations of the age. | 
understand every lady in the country has her charity club and 
her charity school in her park: she could not at all got on with- 
out it—it 1s said.” 

Jtmilia looked at him with a sort of indignant surprise. IIc 
did not seem to observe it, and went on :— 

“ Nothing disgusts me Jike pretence and seeming.” 

“ But what do you call pretence and seeming ?” cried Coloncl 
Lenox. ‘ You first assume that the thing is so, and then 
yaneine yourself to be disgusted at it.” 

“T neither assume nor imagine myself. I believe human 
nature to be a sham, and IJ hate shams ; that is all I say,” 

5 “ And woman’s nature the sham of shams,” cried Mr. Wynd- 
1am, 

“TI don’t pretend to know anything about ‘that,” was the 
reply; “the sex has always been an enigma to me. But my 
course of life has led me little in the way of it.” 

“ The better for you,” was the short answer of Mr, Wyndham, 
who, thrown back in his chair, seemed to think the subject too 
uninteresting for discussion. 

There was silence for a short space. Then the stranger began 
again :— 

“ Then Miss Wyndham never intends to visit London again ?” 

- I don’t say that. I hope to sce it many times; but I don’t 
like it.” 
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“ Consistent!” from Mr. Wyndham. 

A cynical smile from the guest. 

Colonel Lenox sat all this time playing with the cars of Mr. 
Wyndham’s favowiite setter, a permitted guest even in the 
supper-room, He coloured a little at each of Mr. Wyndham's 
rude specches, but prudently said nothing. 

“YT should have thought,” pursued Mr. Danby, addressing 
Mrs. Wyndham, “that life in the country would want both ex- 
citement and variety, and that the brilliancy of a London scason 
would have charms irresistible even for the most reasonable of 
her sex.” 

“Perhaps so, if our fortunes gave us a right tg take a bril- 
liant share in such brilliant doings; otherwise, Je confess with 
Jimilia that I think London a very dull place.” 

The stranger fixed his cye upon her witha curious sort of ex- 
pression, and the suspicious, sarcastic smile again stole ovcr his 
features. Iie glanced at Mr. Wyndham. 

“Qh, nothing can equal ous prudence and economy,” said the 
master of the house, with a meaning smile. 

Lenox again raised his head, looked from one to the other, 
scemed to grow very hot, pushed back his chair, and went to 
the window. 

“What a lovely moonlight night!” he exclaimed, throwing 


it up. 

Thmilia and Mrs, Wyndham were soon at his side. Mr, Danby 
followed, 

They all stood in the large window, looking ont upon the 
beautiful starry night; the moon tinting the trees of the shrub- 
berics, and throwing deep, heavy shadows on the grass-plot. 
It was a most delightful eveoning—a heaveuly scence of silence, 
harmony, and peace. 

There was a general pause. 

*T donot wonder that Miss Wyndham cannot endure London,” 
said a voice, at Ieneth, close behind her. 

She looked up. It was Mr. Danby. Je was looking at her 
with a softness that quite altered the expression of his face. 
The man of business even sighed, as he said,— 

‘This is, indeed, a very different sort of existence. Itis very 
beautiful.” 

“We are very fond of this window,” said Mrs, Wyndham ; 
“it opens to the ground, and gives us such a perfect view of 
what we esteem one of the prettiest points about the grounds, 
Iimilia, give me my shawl; it is such a lovely nivht that I am 
incline to take a walk on the grass-plot.” 

“Come along, then,” said Lenox, offering his arm ; and they 
stepped out together. 

kimilia followed, and Mr. Danby with her. He walked by 
her side some time in silence ; he seemed, as indeed he was, full 
of the influences of the society and the scene: it was something 
new—it was something unexpected. In that dry and withered 
heart—dry as the parchments upon which he endorsed his con- 
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reyances—a sort of soft, life-breathing influence and warmth 
vegan to diffuse itself—a charm equally unexpected, unintelli- 
vible, and ineilable. 

~ Ie had never experienced such sensations before in the forty- 
ive years of his life; fur he had spent existence chiefly in his 
:hambers. He knew but one woman intimately, and that was 
1i8 own mother, with whom, in her house in Charlotte Strect, 
Bedford Square, he regularly spent his Sundays when they 
vere not employed in bringing up arrears of business ; the only 
other person he saw daily was his old servant—his own very 
ugly old bedmaker, He had not been in the company of young 
ladies for ycAys. 

Strange it may apRes but men actually do pass their lives 
in this manner, without seeming to be aware how existence 18 
thrown away, and end in the solitude with which they began, 
unless some happy accident brings them into contact with some 
young and pretty girl, with whom they immediately fall in love; 
and who, if she 1s very poor, and very desirous of getting mar- 
ricd, perhaps condescends to accept and to tyrannise over them 
for the rest of their days. 

The man before us was not, however, of the ordinary stamp. 
He was a man of very supcrior abilities, and had deep feelings, 
quite unknown to himself, lying, as it were, congealed within 
his breast. He had that species of imagination which belongs 
to intelleet and passion united; but it had so rarely been ex- 
cited, that nothing would have astonished him more than to 
have been suspected of possessing it. He looked upon himself 
at the most anti-poctic being on the face of the earth, and 
cherished the most supreme and sovereign contempt for all of 
the imaginative tribe. The only bad feature in Mr. Danby’s 
character was his incurable suspicion ; he had inherited it from 
his mother, who was never known to think well of any humau 
being. 

He did not appear to have had the slightest suspicion of what 
was going on within him, as he walked in silence by Miss 
Wyndham, absorbed in the most agrecable sensations ; while 
Bhe, thinking him all the time very dull, and longing to join 
Colonel Lenox and her mother, dutifully and politely forbore 
to step forward. 

At last he found courage to address her again; and then he 
talked in so rational and sensible a manner, that she began to 
find it not at all tedious to listen. His conversation became 
almost interesting as he described, in words cloquent by their 
brevity and simplicity, the new sensations which this peep into 
nature had afforded to one whose life was so monotonous and 
uncoloured, Anything in the least degree approaching to per- 
sonal compliment he had too much native sense of propricty and 
good taste to indulge in, yet she could not help feeling rather 
pleased that a man, evidently of so strong and masculine a tone 
of mind, could take interest in talking to such a girl as herself. 

They passed a beautiful China rose-tree, at that time a rarity 
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in England ; it was in full bloom, and, as the mooubeams fell 
upon its lovely waxen flowers, he stopped to admire them : she 
politely gathered the aban reg she could find, and, mixing them 
with a sprig or two of white jessamine, presented them to him. 
(Those flowers, years and years after, were laid upon that man’s 
bosom in his coffin. That very night they were deposited 
between two sheets of law paper, carefully and neatly folded ; 
and they never, afterwards left him. Wherever he went, this 
small, white, folded shect of paper, carefully pinned together, 
travelled too. There have been secret tears shed over that little 
paper ; and yet the man appeared all the time just as dry, 

usiness-like, suspicious, and cynical as ever; ghd was 80, In 
every other instance, I believe). 

“Thank you,” said he, taking them from her hand: “I never 
saw any flowers I thought so pretty before; indeed, I rarely 
seo flowers, or anything else, in truth” (with another sigh), “that 
can awaken the agreeable sensations I expericnee here, You 
are very fond of this place, Miss Wyndham ?” 

“Excessively! foolishly!—if it can be foolish to love one’s 
home too well; but, certainly, I should be thought very foolish 
if any one knew how greatly I prefer it to all the much fincr 
places about us.” 

“ Miss Wyndham xever means to leave it, of course?” with 
one of his slow smiles, 

This she thought rather impertinent from the acquaintance 
of an hour, so she felt herself entitled to walk a few steps on, 
and join her mother and Colonel Lenox, with whom she soon 
fell into pleasant, animated discourse, and the stranger was left 
to himself: but this he did not much care for; he was rather 

leased not to have to talk, but to follow her white dress with 
his eyes as it floated before him—like the swan-like wings of 
some angel he thought it—and gazed at and smelled at hig 
flowers; following the party up and down with his slow, slo- 
venly, shambling kind of gait—now and then looking at the 
sky, and now and then bending his cyes to the ground, and now 
and then relieving his heart with a sigh. 





He was indeed experiencing new and unexpected sensations, 
which the sweet influences of nature, the beauty of the night, 
excited, as the moon shed its sweet light upon the loftiest shrubs 
and trees of the plantations among which they were walking, 
and cast its deep mysterious shadows upon the grass—the white 
moths flitting, trom time to time, like the sylphs of the night, 
across their path—the profound stillncss of all around ouly 
interrupted by the low murmuring tones of the talkers before 

im. 
He was not one ever accustomed to converse with himself, to 
question or to analyse his own sensations, nor even to take 
much account of his own conduct: to all such finer operations 
of the mind he was a stranger. His intellect was occupied 
with those nice and difficult questions of abstract law which 
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belong to his branch of the profession; and when he rested his 
mind, it was usually by the perusal of a newspaper, or, at most, 
one of those common narrative novels of the day which, before 
the mighty Master of the North raised the tone and enlarged 
the scope of such compositions, might, with some very rare 
exceptions, be called literary pastimes. That Mr. Danby did, 
however, read novels is certain; and, except his newspaper, he 
read nothing else. Ilis feelings and imagination had never,had 
timo or opportunity to develope themselves; he rarely or never 
left London, and, in London, mingled not at all in gencral 
society. Clubs, as they now exist, were not then inventod. 
The few asgociations of this sort were combinations of those 
who already *were in and loved socicty; and not a means of 
drawing the solitary student from his chambers, though it were 
merely to look upon the world. 

Of female society, as I have said, he knew nething. Tho 
sort of electric effect which the apparition of Emilia, in all the 
bloom of youth and health, prattling gaily to her companions, 
her straw hat hanging upon her arm, produced upon him, was 
unintelligible to him. He did not know—he did not ask him- 
self, what was the matter with him; he yiclded himself, like a 
lainb, to the sweet intoxicating influence, without reflection 
upon its character, far less with the slightest idea of connecting 
lis present sensations with any future. ‘The walk had ended, 
and they all retired to their apartments. The lawyer was 
shown into his. On the table of the room lay several of those 
papers tied with red tape, the perusal and correction of which 
formed the business of his life: before preparing for rest these 
were to be looked over, 

He had his precious bouquet still in his hand, and this is what 
he did with it. : 

He poured out a glass of water—put the flowers one by one 
into it with the minutest care, so that not onc leaf should touch 
the wet, nor a flower be defiled; then he sat down to his papers, 
putting the glass as close to him as it could possibly stand; and 
then he bent down his head, and was soon poring over his 
conveyances, and immersed in business; while the glass of 
flowers stood there, shedding a sort of unseen influcuce over his 
{velings, and perfuming, if I may be allowed the expression, 
every secrct chamber of his head and heart, 


CHAPTER IL 


But hark! the chiming clocks to dinner call; 
A hundred footsteps scrapo the marble hall.—Porn. 


Tue next day was a day of extraordinary festivity—a great 
country dinner. 

Mr, yy aebam was excessively fond of giving dinners, and 
he gave them in a style of profusion that vicd with the cnter- 
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tainments of those around him, who were most of them pcople 
much richer than himself. 

Mrs. Wyndham had attempted her best to unite magnifi- 
cence with prudence in these displays, and to diminish, by a 
skilful management, the expense of entertainments, which their ~ 
frequency rendered a matter of some importance; but she 
found herself perpetually thwarted in her endeavour; and at 
length, wearicd of contending the matter betwecn a two-guinea 
and « five-guinea dish of fish, she gave itgup in despair, con- 
soling herself with the reflection that, Mier all, a hundred 
a-year, more or less, would cover all these differences; and, as ° 
she was kept in perfect ignorance of her husbgnd’s affairs, 
quite unaware how many of these hundreds were wasted in the 
same manner, 

It is incredible how some men contrive to get through their 
money without either credit, amusement, or conscientious sa- 
tisfaction., 

The dinner was really a very handsome affair, conducted as . 
the supplics were, under Mr. Wyndham’s particular directions; : 
and the dessert, which his own hothouse and greenhouses were 
inadequate to supply, quite magnificent. 

You will not be surprised to hear that Mr. Danby had ac- 
cepted the invitation to stay the day, but he was to depart in 
the mail that evening at ten o'clock, 

He and Mr. Wyndham had spent the whole morning together 
in Mr, Wyndham’s study; Emilia, her mother, and Colonel 
Lenox, in their usual favourite place upon the terrace; for the 
weather was exquisitely fine, and the ladies sat at their work 
under tho tree, while Colonel Lenox read the “ Giaour” to 
them; he had just got it down from London, It was hard to 

ay which of the threc seemed to enjoy it the most. It was not 
till late in the afternoon that Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Danby, 
having finished business, the one gentleman adjourned to his 
butler's pantry to superintend the decanting of his various 
wines, on the excellence of which he greatly piqued himself, 
and the other, finding the house deserted, took his hat and 
strolled out. 

He rambled about for some time, inhaling all the delights of 
a fine August day among the pleasant shrubberies, grass-plots, 
and knots of flowers and rose-trees which surrounded the Oaks, 
and on which Mrs. Wyndham and her daughter lavished so much 
care, and spent so many sweet and peaceful hours, employed. 

He did not very well seem to know what he was secking, 
but he was certainly in search of something as he pursued his 
walk, At last, coming out from behind a thick knot of lau- 
rels, bird-cherry, and mountain-ash mingled, he found himself: 
just behind the tree under which the party was sitting. 

Mrs, Wyndham was on the green seat, engaged on a piece 
of tapestry work; and on a lower bench, on which her feet 
rested, and separated by her, one from the other, sat milia 
and the Colonel, 
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He was reading aloud, and the tones of his sweet, rich voice, 
were to be heard; she had Iet ber hands and her knitting- 
needles fall into her lap, and, lost in attention, her cyes resting 
upon him, was drinking in every delightful word of the delight- 
ful poem. 

Mr. Danby stood at a little distance behind, observing them. 
It was a beautifal picture of social happiness, and perfect! It 
wanted no addition. The two young people seemed formed for 
each other; the mother’s presence gave a sort of sanctity to the 
sceue. Tho stern man of law stood in mute observation, as one 
riveted by some enchantment to the spot. Any idea of jealousy, 
even of envy, was foreign to his thoughts and feelings; he had 
never even idealised such a picture of happiness as belonging to 
himself—he had never brought the charming creature and him- 
self into the same circle of thought, as I may say. He had 
something of the sensation we experience when we view in some 
exquisite work of art a scene we never hope to sec realised upon 
earth; but the image was being engraven upon his heart in in- 
delible characters; and the sigh with which he turned away, 
unperceived, and resumed his solitary walk in the shrubbery, 
is probably better understood by you, my reader, than it was 
by himself 

Tt was three o’clock, and time to go in and dress; and, at a 
darter to four, our party assembled in Mrs, Wyndham’s dining- 
rooin, expecting the carriages to arrive. 

The drawing-room is all in its best dress. Several agticles ot 
expensive furniture havo arrived from London a few days ago, 
and Mr, Wyndham is walking up and down the room, surveying 
them all with considerable anxiety; now, with his foot, smoothing 
down hig new double-pile carpet; now stopping to gaze at four 
sirandoles which, rather too elaborately ornamented, occupy 
the four corners of the room, and with which he does not seem 
satisfied, 

He is better pleased with a new Italian table of fine marbles, 
ornamented with the usual birds and basin, which, very hand- 
somely mounted, occupics the picr between the two large 
windows. 

Mrs, Wyndham is sitting upon her sofa, and he goes up to 
her from time to time. 

“I don’t quite like those girandoles, after all, Mrs, Wynd- 
‘ham, 

She had assured him, when he ordered them, that he would 
find them too elaborate and heavy for his room, and had 
received only a pettish reprimand for her interference. She was, 
however, too prudent to remind him of that. 

“I am sorry they do not please you, but I think they look 
very well,” 

“¥low can you be so wanting in taste! Don’t you see 
how much too gorgeous they are tor the rest of the furniture ? 
Wither I inust change them, or we must refurnish the whole 
room.” 

B 
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“ Much better change them, But do you think it much sig 
nifics?—the room looks very well. They will give abundance 
of light, and I dare say nobody will care about them but our 
selves,” 

“That is always the way you talk, in your dry, utilitariar 
style, which you think sensible. J could not endure such : 
blemish before my eyes for a day.” 

And he turned pettishly away. IIc soon came back again 
however, with— 

“ How do you like my carpet, madam ?” 

“Tt is a very handsome carpet.” 

“Rich, but the colour rather too glaring. I thought it had 
veen flatter.” e 

“So 1 thought, too, when you showed me the pattern.” 

“Thought what? Why couldv’t you say so at the time? 
ITere is a carpet that has cost me seventy guineas at least, 
aud all spoiled by a little mistake in the colour! Why could 
you not say what you thought?” 

“T did say—I thought it had been flatter,” 

“] dare say the fellow has sent me the wrong pattern, after 
all, Oh! you thought it had been flatter! What a rascally 
fellow! Iam sure this is not what I chose; but he thought to 
get rid of a less saleable pattern, PU be bound. I have a good 
mind to return the carpet on his hands,” 

“Tam afraid you cannot do that, for it was certainly the pat- 
tern you chose.” 

“ Taf& almost surco—nay, now I look at it again, I am quite 
certain it is not the pattern [ chose.” 

Mrs. Wyndham gave a disscuting shake of the head, 

“You always love to contradict me—that I know; but Z am 
sometimes in the right. Tam certain the reds are very cousider- 
ably brighter,” 

Mrs. Wyndham rose, crossed tho room deliberately, opened a 
eard-table drawer, took out a twelve-inch square of carpet, aud 
laid it upon the floor. 

* Pshaw!” 

And he turned away to the window, for the ten-thousandth 
time under a mistake, and as ready on the ten-thousandth and 
one occasion to be as offended with contradiction as ever. 

His mode of getting out of this scrape was to be sulky, and 
not to speak to his wife ayain for an hour, 

And in such miserable daily, nay, hourly contentions, excited 
by such frivolous and petty interests, was this high-minded and 
extremely clever woman destined to pass the best part ot 
evory day for twenty years of her life, 

Emilia was the only spectator of the scene. She had become 
ro accustomed to her father’s fretful temper from her childhood, 
that it seemed to her as a natural annoyance which was, as a 
matter of cdurse, to be there, and which troubled her no more 
than the noise of the great wheel did the sick workman at Coal- 
brook Dale, Ter mother, @ woman of much reflection, had, as 


soon as she became aware of the unimprovable nature of this 
trifling, vain character, united to a peevish, fretful temper, en- 
deavoured to meet tho evil in the best manner she could. 

She had soon obtained sufficient mastery over her own temper 
and feclings not to suffer them to be outwardly, in the least de- 
gree, discomposed by these perpetual annoyances; and though 
she never could prevent a certain pain within upon every fresh 
occasion, which kept her heart perpetually sore, she was able to 
conceal this from her daughter ; with all a mother’s generosity, 
most carefully avoiding, by look or gesture, to excite a sympathy 
in her daughter’s heart which might cloud her young spirits. 
She had succeeded to such perfection that, without the slightest 
insensibility to her mother’s happiness, Emilia had become per- 
féctly insensible to her father’s temper; and, like a good child, 
submitted to his wayward and perverse ways cheerfully and 
good-humouredly, as she thought a child ought to do. © 

Colonel Lenox was less passive. It made him excessively hot 
and impatient; but as he had, on occasion of one or two out- 
bursts, received an intimation from his aunt that such an inter- 
ference was ae inadmissible, he used to sit champing the bit, 
and pulling the setter’s cars, and admiring the sweetness and 
good humour of his aunt and cousin with as little outward 
demonstration of sympathy as might be. 

It was, however, considered fortunate by both ladies when, 
upon such occasions, he chanced not to be there. 

He now, however, came in, looking excessively charming and 
handsome, particularly well dressed and clegant, and quite pre- 
pared to make an impression upon the heart of Miss Hesketh, 
if he should feel so inclined; however, for the present, he made 
his way up to Emilia with a good deal more empressement than 
was ordinary with him, She was sitting near an open window, 
and looking very pretty, and he drew a chair close to her, 

“You were not tired with sitting so long out of doors? Nay, 
I need not ask you—how well you are looking to-day! Mr, 
Wilcox and his heart will be in danger. What is this pretty 
chain made of that is hanging in this nice, negligent manner 
round your neck?” (taking up one end of the long, pendent 
ornament)—“ and this cross ?” 

“That is an amulet. Itis to guard me, you know, from all 
evil influences,” 

“From the influence of an evil cye?—No doubt. Very & propos! 
There is one eye, at least, perpetually bent upon you—for evil 
or for good, I cannot tell which; but you certainly have fasci- 
nated that lanky scrivener whom your father sccms to make 
such account of,’ 

“Do you know that scrivener is a very sensible man? You 
cannot think how agrecable he made himself last night.” 

“Ah, naughty Emilia!” he exclaimed, with one of his 
sweetest and most fascinating smiles—‘“ don’t praise him as you 
did Johnny Wilcox. I believe I could find in my heart to be 
jealous of this footstool if you praise it,” 
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“You want to absorb all admiration in your sweet self,” 
said she, laughing; “I did not give you credit for so much 
solfish vanity.” 

“Give me but the power to absorb the admiration of one 
human being, and I will give up all the rest of the ‘varsal world,” 
said he, in the same tone, but with a tenderness in his cye that 
sent the blood coursing to her cheek. 

The company began to arrive. 

The Hooks and the Cooks I shall not stay to describe—thcy 
are just such as everybody in the world is, “You may fancy 
them seated upon the chairs, playing scencry for the more prin- 
cipal characters of the piece, which is very much the destiny of 
such people in real life. Mr. Wilcox was next announced,—a 
rather rustic-looking yonth, with fair hair, grey cyes, ruddy 
complexion, and not very finely cut features, yet with an honest 
heart and a simple character, which made him welcome wher- 
over he went, and particularly welcome to Emilia, on whom he 
doted—with a most gencrous passion, it is certain, for it was 
totally without hope, and, consequently, escaped the anguished 
:ternations of despair. He worshiped, indeed, rather than loved ; 
for love without hope is, it is said by the learned in such matters, 
an impossibility. ‘To servo her even in the smallest thing was 
the purpose of his life; to attend her on horseback, to dance 
with her at a county ball, to dine at Mr. Wyndham’s and have 
to call afterwards, his principal pleasures. It must, however, 
be added, that he kept up his health and spirits by a deep dc- 
votion to the sports of the ficld, which second passion, no doubt, 
assisted to maintain the first in rational order. 

Everybody had been scated at least half an hour, and Mr. 
Wyndham was beginning to grow very fidgetty and to look at 
his watch, before the splendid coach and four, with servants 
attending on horseback, was seen driving y the approach, and 
Sir Thomas, Lady Maria, and Miss Llesketh, were announced, 

You who live in the rich harvest of knights of all descriptions, 
and for all reasons, and baronets without number—the happy 
result of our victories both in arms and commerce, and of the 
rapid progress of our wealth and population—think very little 
now-a-days, I dare say, of a Sir; but years ago it was a very 
different thing, and Sir Thomas was honoured accordingly. 
Iie was, moreover, a man of very good family, and one of the 
oldest baronets in Ingland; and Taiy Maria was the daughter 
of the marl of Bandon, and a person of the first fashion. 

She was a very showy woman, still young, and with pretensions 
to be still younger. She came in with a slip-slop, fine-lady air, 
dressed in the extreme of the mode, with shoulders most ela- 
porately displayed—her dress expensive, in every point, to tho 
very highest degree—hanging on the arm of her tall, pompous- 
looking husband, both evidently thinking they were doing Mr, 
and Mrs. Wyndham a prodigious favour by thus accepting thcir 
hospitality, 

Their slender, elegant, and most cxquisitely beautiful daughicr 
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slipped into the room negligently after them; and, while the - 
elders received the elders with duc form and ceremony, Emilia 
came forward to receive her friend, and carry her away to the 
window where she had before been sitting. 

She was scarcely fifteen, and had that sweet, shy, wild, fawn- 
like look in her beautiful eyes, that is to me the loveliest ex- 
pression in the world, Her figuro was not fully formed, but it 
was of an exquisite delicacy and symmetry ; and her dress, the 
nerfection of good taste and simplicity, added fresh charms to 
hee appearance, 

She looked enchanted to see her friend again, and continucd 
to hold her band, and to cling to her, as shé had so often dono 
in school days, as to the kindest and most courageous of iammas 
and protectors. 

The innocent and unsuspecting Emilia presented her to 
Colonel Lenox with a look of pride and a little malicious smile 
of triumph, as much as to say, “Is she not enchanting ?” 

Ile bowed at the introduction, and continucd leaning with his 
back to the side of the window, and talking very pleasantly to 
the young ladies seated before him. 

The last who stole in was Mr. Danby. 

He came in quictly, answered a few words addressed to him 
hy Mrs. Wyndham, and then, gliding to a position behind Miss 
Wyndham’s chair, though at some little distance from her, 
listened, with a grave smile, to all the idle talk that was going 
on between her, the Colonel, Mr. Wilcox, and Miss Hesketh. 

It was an event in Mr. Danby’s life; and, therefore, trifling 
asitinay appear, should be recorded here, that, when dinner 
was announced and the proper personages disposed of, the 
Colonel was content to take out Miss Llesketh, and Emilia was 
consigned to Mr, Danby ;. Mr. Wilcox’s ready arm being re- 
jected, in submission to maternal authority. 

The soft, fair hand, with braceleted wrists and delicate white 
glove, rests on Mr. Danby’s somewhat rusty coat sleeves, and 
he looks down upon it with the sort of enthusiastic admiration 
with which a Catholic might be supposed to regard his virgin 
saint. Wie dared not press that lovely arm to his heart, which 
was beating fast with emotion, and demanding, as it were, that - 
one ineffable indulgence ; and so great was his confusion that he 
could hardly speak ; but he was in a rapture of ecstasy which 
cannot even be imagined by people who lead the every-day lite 
of socicty. I will not attempt to paint it—it was like that of 
one transported to the seventh heaven. 

Ile was to sit by her at dinner—close by her the whole time ; 
he was to take wine with her, he was to talk to her; and it was 
her duty to talk to him, and very sweetly she performed the 
duty; for, conscious that he was a little looked down upon by 
the rest of the party, her gencrous nature was all alive, and she 
paid him every sort of attention in her power. 

She found him, asshe had found him before, sensible and 
agrecable,—one whose conversation seemed to excite and raise 
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the tone of her mind. Her manner was bricf,—slightly sarcastic; 
but his observations were acute and his views penetrating. 

In the mean time, how did the Colonel get on with his beau- 
tiful companion ? 

Emilia could not help glancing every now and then to that 
side of the table on which they wero seatcd. Te was looking 
charming, as he always did when ho chose, and in his plea- 
santest manner, seemed intent upon the subject ho was talking 
of, She was looking down, but seemed to colour every now anc 
then with pleasure at what he said. He would leave off and re- 
sumo his dinner, aad thon a pear to return to the subject with 
frosh animation. And yet Mma did not feel jealous, She 
was of a confiding nature; so truthful herself, that she never 
doubted the truth of others: he had hinted too many affectionate 
things to make her doubt of his affection, and she had not yet 
learned to distinguish between affection and love. 

The dinner and dessert, with all their pomp and fuss, are 
over; the ladies leave the room, pass through the windows of 
the dining-room, and walk out upon the grass-plots. 

Lady Maria is extremely condescending and good-humoured, 
and is discussing dress, fashions, furniturc, and operas, to the 
wearied Mrs. Wyndham, who hates company, and whose 
breaking health renders it very difficult and painful for her to 
exert herself long, or, in other words, to do what she does not 


e. 

When the gentlemen join them, she has, however, some re- 
licf. It is plain Lady Maria’s eye has singled out Coloncl 
Lenox as by far the handsomest and most charming man of the 
group, and she has engaged him in conversation, and is laugh- 
ing and flirting with him im a very forward and affected manucr. 

The Colonel is far too much of a'man of the world not to re- 
spond to this ; and the two young ladies are left to the other 
young gentlemen, who, in an awkward sort of manner, are 
paying their devoirs. 

ho elder gentlemen, among whom must bo classed Mr. 
Danby, are talking business and politics, 

They walked about till they were all tired, and then they 
came in to tea; the piano-forte was opened, and the differcut 
young ladies were requested to play and sing. 

Colonel Lenox was passionately fond of music, and he seemed 
quite enchanted at a duet which the two girls had learned at 
school, and now were singing together ; Miss Hesketh, with a 
voice sweet, warbling, and clear as a nightingale, Emilia in a 
rich tenor. He sat listening in a sort of ecstasy. 

Mr, Danby stood alone in a coruer of the room, looking, as 
Emilia thought, very desolate. 

_ She went up to him. 

“Do you like music, Mr. Danby ?” 

“I don't know one note from another.” 

“T don't know that knowledge is oxactly necessary—the car 
is pleased without knowins whv.” 
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"To mo it is quite an unintelligible jingle of sounds, and a 
horrid waste of time that might be so much better employed.” 

“ Better employed in such a meeting as this!” 

“7 shall be gone,” he said, looking at his watch, “in less than 
half an hour; and I shall never, never behold Miss Wyndham 
again; and she necd not wonder that I begrudged the precious 
moments wasted upon stuff such as that, who have spent the day 
as Ihave. It will be marked with a white stone in my life, 
Miss Wyndham. But the bright light only dcepens the 
shadows,” he said, as he turned away, and went to speak to her 
farther. He was in conversation with him for a few moments, 
and then it was time to go. 

He took leave of Mrs, Wyndham, then approached the place 
where Emilia was standing. He integded merely to bow 
gravely, but she held out her hand ; he took it, held it a moment 
—azed as if ho would have longed to kneel, raise it to his lips, 
and worship it—pressed it gently, but firmly—Ict it fall—turned 
away. 

And returned to his life of solitude and law. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A wise man maketh more opportunities than he finds.—Bacon. 


“PRETTY ?—Yes, really very pretty, beautiful! A nice sort of 
a little thing, but the mother is perfectly odious! I never saw 
such a disgusting piece of affectation in my life. Ifshe were not 
Jiady Maria—and of course Lady Maria is a woman of fashion 
-—I should have called her a vulgar, forward, bold woman, en- 
deavguring to pass herself off for young.” 

Siich—as Mrs. Wyndham smiled with pleasure at the justice 
of hdr own observations—were Colonel Lenox’s opinions of 
thosetwith whom he had spent the day, 

“Well,” said Emilia, “I am quite disappointed. I thought 
you would have been enchanted with Lisa; 1 am sure you 
seemed so at dinner.” 

J{e looked at her pleasantly, and said— 

“Tam glad you thought it worth while to look at us. TPer- 
haps you would like to know what we were talking about— 
of the subject that interests me the most of any in the world, but 
that vertainly is not Miss Hesketh. Ah, Emilia!” and he 
took her hand. 

The door opencd, and a servant entered—letters—and, before 
he left the room, Mr. Wyndham came in very much fussed and 
very angry, because the lettcr-bag had been opened by some 
one if his absence. 

“ and a very great liberty it was, and he would not put up 
with such things,” &c. | 

Ai which Colonel Lenox rose up to escape, as he always cn- 
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deavoured to do upon such occasions, carrying his letters out of 
the room, An hour afterwards, he was hunting Miss W ynd- 
ham all over the house; but Miss Wyndham had driven out 
with her father and mother. | 

Colonel Lenox was in a paroxysm of vexation and impatience. 
Where could they be gone to? When would they return? The 
first coach—when would it leave the village below? At four 
o'clock. 

At half-past threo they returned, There was time but for 
hasty and brief explanations; he was summoned to join his 
regiment; the transport by which he was to sail was waiting at 
Portsmouth; he must depart immediately; his servant had 
packed up all his things; he must go by the four e’clock coach. 

Ue looked in a sort of imploring agony at Mrs. Wyndham; 
but her husband wasdgcting her about some trifle or another, 
and she could not give him a moment’s attention. Limilia stood 
at the window, looking out; her colour high, and scarcely ven- 
turing to trust her voice to speak. But all this was passing, 
alas! not in the Jarge salocn, but in the small breakfast par- 
lour, where not a sentence could be spoken but what must be 
overheard, 

On such small links does the chain of human life depend. 
His servant entered. 

“No time to be lost, sir; the coach is coming up the village.” 

He throws his coat over his arm—grasps the hands of the 
mother and the daughter—and with a hasty, choking “ Gad 
bless you all!” rushes from the apartment, runs down the hill, 
and is lost to sicht. 

He sailed the next day for Lisbon, 

Mrs. Wyndham watched every post for the first few days 
with an anxiety almost intolerable; but no post brought what 
she fondly expected. ! 

Jimilia was without any such anticipations. Such avast event 
as a proposal of marriage was beyond the sphere of her expec- 
tations. She was certain he loved her; that was cnough—she 
was content: and, after the first pangs of parting were over, 
recovered her cheerful spirits, returned to her employments and 
her mother’s socicty, and lived upon the newspapers and intel- 
ligence from Spain. 

I have not succceded in my endeavour, I fear. I have but ill 
described any one of the persons with whom I wish to make 
you acquainted. It is very disagrecable to me to be emy gyed 
in delineating unamiable and imperfect characters; it is; y "- 
ful to live the time over again with them; it is painful toon, ° 
how the faults and failings of the weak and ill-discipli : 
even when not actually vicious—cloud over and obseur,, © 
destiny of those blessed and better spirits, apparently by. 


tempers and their talents intended for a far happier lot. el 
et of what is the moral of real Jife composed, save ofr 0 


tions drawn from such pictures—either presented by our 


experience or by the experience of others! ae 
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But, does any one ever draw such reilections? Js any one 
really the better even for his own experience? Uow far less is 
his chance of improvement from that of others? 

It is a disheartening question. And yet, as the ancient Jews 
were required to enforce their law, “lino upon line and precept 
upon precept,” upon the minds of their children, it is impossible 
not to hope and to believe that some good influences will arise, 
and some good impressions remain, from the delineation of the 
fuults to be avoided and the virtucs to be cherished in this life. 

Human nature is careless and unthinking rather than callous 
—undisciplined and uncivilised rather than radically bad; and 
happiness is trifled and slatterned away rather by unthink- 
ing negligerfte with regard to the wants and feclings of others 
than by deliberate evil purpose, The latter indeed is, 1 believe, 
a very rare occurrence in every-day life; it is the subjcct-mat- 
ter of the dark and tragic passages of the human story—the 
other, to use the French expression, core les rues—it is all but 
universal; and, indced, it requires a very carcful education from 
others, and a sedulons self-education on our awn part, to arrive 
ae those kind benevolent daily habits which make the sum of 
17e,. 

There is, indeed, as St. Paul says, “a more excellent way,” 
than even reflection or mental self-discipline—there is the sim- 
ple, Christian “love,” which, in itself, at once forins the cha- 
‘acter to all that is kind, tender, and good. But, alas! for that 
divine innocence of Jove, where shall we find it? Among the 
jarring creeds, the irritating contentions, the censures, the con- 
demnations, the motes in our brothers’ eyes, that so much of: 
fend us? Amid the bigotrics, the superstitions, the divisions, 
and all the thousand evils, under fair names, that mar the di- 
vine image of the Christian man, and destroy tho divine unity 
of the universal church. Where, alas! 

Bat I will not indulge my love of reflecting, I will only point 
out to you—fearing that the way I have told my story may not 
have been sufficiently animated to do so cflectively—the evil 
that a weak understanding, jealous of authority, united to a 
thoughtless and indifferent rather than to a really ill-natured 
tempcr, was able to produce. 

“We lions are no painters,” may be said by women: the best 
of them are most often not painters. Itis no very difficult mat- 
ter to draw a Mrs, Caudle, and publish her in a popular jour- 
nal; and with such success, that she shall become a byword in 
families, and serve as an additional reason for that rudeness 
and incivility, that negligent contempt, with which too many 
Jinglishmen still think it their prerogative, as men and truc- 
born Britons, to treat their wives. | 

Lhe reverse of the picture is rather pathetic than comical, 
and, therefore, far less interesting to the mass of our population, 
who seem to care neither for truth, nor sense, nor feeling, so 
they can but be made to laugh. The tears of a sensitive and 
tender-hearted creature over the whims, the follies, perhaps 
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the excesses, viccs, and extravagances of the being she can- 
not but love—for all women love their husbands—are easily 
resolved into pettishness or affectation. It is very much more 
amusing so to consider it, and certainly not a little agrecable 
to be able to dispense with all attention to other people’s fecl- 
ings, by being assured that if they fecl pain when they are 
wounded it is their own fanit. 

Mrs. Wyndham’s life had been tho sacrifice to a short-sighted 
wonian’s ne She had, sensible woman as she was, been cap- 
tivated by Mr. Wyndham’s handsome person, gay and pleasing 
inanners, and intense and passionate devotion to herself. 

She was very young when she committed the folly of marry- 
ing him; that is all we can say in her behalf. She found her- 
self the idol of a day, and, when the short-lived passion was 
over, there was neither friendship, nor affection, nor confidence, 
to replace it. Of friendship, such aman as Mr. Wyndham is 
evidently incapable; that desecrated name belongs only to the 
attachments of the finer spirits—the rare and excellent among 
our race, A combination of qualities, on both sides, is neces- 
sary to produce that precious and inestimable sentiment. This 
was not to be expected. Of real, sincere affection, many men 
are not capable; they have, indeed, a sort of attachment to the 
things they live among, the people who fill their house and 
family; that is, they do not very well like to do without them, 
when they have been accustomed to their presence: but that is 
all. Take them away, and replace them by something, or somo 
person else, and you soon learn to measure the strength of at- 
tachment in the ordinary human heart. As for confidence, that 
is not the attribute of a little mind, especially if tinged with 
jealousy of a mind more enlarged and noble than itsclf: it loves 
to keep its own frivolous plans and idcas a secret, for there 
seems, indeed, a sort of instinctive dread on the part of folly 
to come into contact with wisdom. 

Rely upon it, that the man who loves those higher in the 
scale of intellect than himself is a hero undisclosed by circum- 
stances. Folly hates wisdom, even the gentlest wisdom. 

I will not say, however, that Mrs. Wyndham’s was always 
the very gentlest wisdom, for she was of a high and somewhat 
impatient temper, and most noble, spirited, and honourable. 
She really could not stoop to flatter and to coax Mr. Wyndham. 
She was so much too good for him, that even her fine and 
gencrous qualities were actually in her way. Had she but 
possessed some portion of his own littleness, undoubtedly she 
would have managed him much better. 

{ler worst anxiety—because it was one of which nothing 
could disguise the importance—was upon the subject of his 
affairs. She could bear with his peevishness, she could endure 
his tediousness, she could manage to get along, as the saymg is; 
but her suspicion that he was every year spending mere than 
his income, the impossibility to obtain the least certainty as to 
what money he ought to spend, or as to what money he actually 
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did spend—the vexation of seeing him duped by tradesmen with 
whom he had to do—imposed upon by every pretender who 
wanted a job, let him be picture-cleaner, landscapo-gardener, 
horse-breaker, furnishing-professor, or any other of those in- 
numerable leeches that prey upon facile men of property—was 
secretly undermining her health and spirits. 

The hope held out by Colonel Lenox’s aticntions to Emilia, 
that her daughtcr might, by a marriage with a man of manly 
temper—whom she saw was liked only too well—cscape the 
evils which must sooner or later break upon them, was now 
disappointed. 

Mrs, Wyudham knew the world better than Emilia did; she 
knew how evanescent a thing is a man’s liking, or even love; 
how soon, in new scenes and among new faces, he forgets the 
heart which, with such constancy and gencrous faith, clings to 
him alone, She felt that if the force of a passion be not suf- 
ficient to drive a man to that last decisive step which brings him 
out of the Jand of dreamy feeling into the regions of stern 
reality, it serves but to deceive the fond, trusting being, whose 
affection is far too deep and serious even to suspect the idle, 
unreal thing which love is too often with men—that the woman 
plays her life against the man’s least serious hours—that, in 
short, if a man does not link himself by a proposal, the rest is 
as nothing, 

So long as they were together, this important step might any 
day be taken—even when they were parted, his feelings might 
have had sufficient foree to urge him to it, Jt was now plain 
they had not.: 

The wise mother drow her own conclusions; and her chief 
anxiety now became to eradicate by degrees all expectation, 
and, if possible, erase the image itself, from the ardent and 
enthusiastic heart of her daughter. 

The task was more difficult than sho had imagined, Timilia 
Joved Colonel Lenox. She had loved him from a child—before 
she knew what love was, he had been the object of that sort of 
idolatrous admiration with which some young men have been 
known to inspire quite little girls, when they have condescended 
to take notice of them. Colonel Lenox had always been exces- 
sively fond of and kind to his little cousin; and he never sus- 
pected the impression his good-natured attentions were making 
upon her childish heart. 

Her love for him was so entirely a part of her being, that she 
did not seem to be aware of ita force or its nature; and she had 
been for so many years accustomed to delight in his society, 
and to feel very sad and sorry when he went away, that the 
present parting, and the subsequent gloom and dulness, only 
appeared to her as a matter of course. She felt, without even 
saying so to herself, that nothing could divide them ultimately; 
and sho looked forward into life, as though it were to be passed 
either with him, or in thinking of and being devoted tohim. - 

To be often separated from each other was part of bis destiny 
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as a soldier; but in her dreams she was, some time or other, 
to be his companion,—to follow him through hardships and 
dangers, to nurse him when wounded, to work for him in his 
tent, to prepare his meals when faint, his bed when weary; to 
be his guardian angel of comfort, and his faithful devoted slave. 
The pictures which her fancy drew were those of a felicity too 
exquisite for words, There 1s something in woman that secms 
born for the knapsack. 

And what were his feelings? They are more difficult for me 
to describe. 

Jle loved Emilia very dearly, and never saw any woman that 
ho could put the least in comparison with her; but he did not 
yarticularly desire to be married. He had not much fortune 
‘besides his profession, and he had a very particular horror of 
squalling nurseries, rough meals, a desecrated, busy wife, and 
all those appendages to marriage in rather confined circum- 
stances, which he had not quite love enough, perhaps not nobility 
enough, in his temper to glorify. He was, indeed, at present 
quite in love with his profession, and thought very much more 
of his campaigns against Soult than of his progress in any 
young lady’s heart, = 

He, like Emilia, seemed to take it for granted that they were 
to pass their lives together; and he was always excessivel 
annoyed, excessively jealous, and felt himself exceedingly injured, 
if any man presumed to appear to admire or appropriate her, 

So he had come and gone. On this last parting his feelings, 
however, had been more decided, the pain he felt at parting 
much more severe, and the desire to fix his fate so strong, that, 
had not a chain of trifling circumstances forbidden, I believe he 
would not have left the house without an explanation. 

Once gone, however, and that explanation not made, he did 
not fecl inclined to precipitate it by a letter. He preferred the 
pleasure of making it in person; and he said to himself that it 
was scarcely proper, indecd, to ask her to form an indefinite 
oheseeent when he cond for the moment ask for nothing 
else. 

He felt as secure as she did what the end of the story was to 
be: and so the matter remained. 


rt 


CHAPTER V. 


To vengo ce vado ogni giorno, 
Ma tu andrai, senza ritorno. 


Now the scene changes, 

We have had some short scenes of love: we have now to do 
with death. | 

Death and love!—Human history! 

The first person whose departure threw the Wyndhams into 
mouruing was that aunt whom Emilia mentioned slightly at 
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the beginning of her history as having becn tiresome and 
exacting, She was, in fact, a very tiresome woman; ove who 
required every possible sacrifice of every other person’s comfort, 
tine, health, and welfare, to be made to her; never troubling 
herself to weigh her own life’s valuo against that of those whoso 
time, health, and even life, she would have boen ready to 
demand. 

She dicd, and everybody went into decp mourning; and theo 
world was the loser only of one tiresome, selfish, and unamiable 
person. 

The mother of Colonel Lenox had been dead somo time; this 
Jast death, of Lady Montague, seemed rather to loosen the ties 
which united him to Mr. Wyndham’s family, Ile used to write 
to his rich aunt with considerable regularity; a letter now and 
then to Mrs, Wyndham was all the news they got of him now. 
lie was no great writer; and his movements were so uncertain, 
that what lctters he did write came very irregularly. 

Whenever they arrived, however, they were certain to be 
productive of very great pleasure both to mother and daughter. 
Lhere was always a something—a word, a sentence—in some 

art or other of these lively, narrative Jetters, which spoke of a 
wart that dwelt alone with them—reassured the mother’s 
anxicty, and confirmed the daughter in her happy confidence. 

Mrs. Wyndham did not trouble herself about the difficulties 
on the score of money matters which seemed to have perplexcd 
Colonel Lenox; his father, who lived in a remote part of 
Scotland, she knew to be a man of good estate. Colonel Lenox 
was his only son, and there seemed no probability of the father 
marrying again, Jéven if he should, and should have in his old 
age anew family of children, that might diminish, but would 
not seriously impair, Colonel Lenox’s fortune or expectations; 
for the custom of his country, and all the prejudices of his 
odd-tempered father, would forbid the idea of dividing the 
landed estate, far less alienating it from his eldest son. 

Ilis income at present was small, for his fatner was of a 
penurious temper. but little would Mrs. Wyndham have cared. 
to expose her daughter to the difficultics arising from a slender * 
income during the first years of marriage. With her views of . 
life, such a call for wholesome exertion would have appeared 
rather an advantage than the contrary. And I think she- 
would have liked Colonel Lenox somewhat less, could she have 
known the sort of light in which he regarded it. 

She would have considered it as a proof of some deficiency in 
that genuine independencé, and true nobility of spirit, which 
she valued more than anything in the world, to have been so 
fearful of these paltry disagreeablenesses, when put in contrast 
with satisfied love and sincere friendship. | 

Sut Colonel Lenox was no paragon of perfection. He bad 
many very fine and estimable qualities, but he had many faults 
and many weaknesses; and he was—like the majority of his 
sex—almost entirely without those habits of sclf-cxaminatioy 
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and self-discipline which can alone improve and perfect a 
character, and in which species of duty men are too often 
lamentably deficient. 





But now we must enter a large and handsome bedchamber, 
which is rendered twilight by the heavy curtains that fall over 
the windows. The room is most comfortably and beautifully 
furnished and carpeted, and presents every appcarance or 
luxury. <A large bed is on one side of it, the curtains of which 
are all drawn but one. Stillness pervades the apartment—you 
might hear a pin drop. 

A. pale and attenuated countenance appears above the bed- 
clothes, the figure raised some little with pillows; the breath 
comes slow, heavy, and with some difficulty; one hand grasps 
that of her daughter, who is sitting by the bedside. 

“ My dearest child,” the sick and sinking mother is saying, 
“it cannot be—such feelings as mine rarely deceive. It is my 
turn now to do that which we havo all sooner or later to do-— 
resign my being to Him who gave it, and pass into that other, 
and, I humbly trust, better world.” . 

Emilia answered by her tears. 

“You must not weep, my fondly loved one! Look steadily 
forward, treasured darling of my soul! A few years, and my 
sweet Emilia will follow me; and, trust this heart, my angel, 
we shall meet again. Yes, dearest and sweetest girl, the friend- 
ship which it has been my rare and inestimable lot to enjoy with 
you—precious child of my bosom!—shall not be dissolved, though 
all else bo dissolved. He who knit the tic will not sever it 
eternally. Dear, loved, and valued Emilia! your poor mother 
shall find you again.” 

“Ah, mamma!” she exclaimed, pressing her hand tenderly. 

“T have loved you passionately,” said the dying mother; 
“but the All-Merciful has been pleased to look with pity upon 
my weakness. If this heart, in its desolation, has erected you 
into an idol, His pity has not chastised me too severely. He 
has not suffered me to be wounded through you. Anxious for 
your fate—too anxious—I may have becn; but my heart has 
never felt the wound so many hearts are doomed to endure. 
Your love—your tenderness—your duty—have even excecded 
mine, And had I not, on my knecs, every morning and even- 
ing of my hfe, blessed and praiséd the Giver for this gift, I 
should now be troubled with the remorse of ingratitude—but of 
that sin I am not guilty. I have prizcd the treasure as it 
deserved.—Good, dutiful, affectionate Emilia! give your poor 
mother one more of those kind, tender, childlike kisses, aud 
let her bless thee. Bless her, O Father!” 

Her eyes were turned up with an expression of almost ecsta- 
tic thoughtfulness and devotion, as Emilia, her heart filled 
with swect and bitter feelings, bent over the mother she loved 
so dearly, and kissed ker, 
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Even in moments such as these Mrs. Wyndham soon re- 
covered her composure. She was very little in the habit of 
allowing herself to yield to feeling; and this was ono reason, 
perhaps, for the great affection she inspired in those few who 
rcally appreciated and loved her. 

“J have.been thinking much,” she pursucd, after a little 
rause, “ over my past life, endeavouring to trace its history in 
its causes. I have been asking myself why I have been so 
little happy, and whether it was the fault of others or my 
own. To speak without affectation, I do not think it has been 
my own fault—nor, properly speaking, the fault of others; it 
has been that the circumstances in which I have beeu placed 
have been, 1 should have said, had I been called open to judge, 
just exactly those least calculated to make me happy.— All 
other creatures seem placed in the sphere in which they are 
best calculated to enjoy existence, to flourish, and to live. Why 
has it not been so with me? 

—‘Is my caso peculiar? or is it the gencral lot? Human 
life, human society,” she continued, “is a strange mystery; 
but, as some one justly remarked, ‘ We must wait the dénoftc- 
ment before we judge of the story.’—But, indeed, my precious 
Emilia, I am wasting the little breath that is left me. My 
dear, dear child! my heart is dwelling upon your probable fate. 
My he my poet! as I have fondly called you, seat is betore 

ou 


Her countenance became excessively agitated, even livid; 
tears, in spite of all her efforts, brimmed over her eyes, and 
her mouth was conyulsed with the endeavour to suppress her 
emotion. 

“ My dear, dear mamma!” said Emilia, tenderly, ‘ do not— 
do not distress yourself about me. J am young, healthy, and 
have a stout heart and spirit. I know I must lose you”—here 
her voice trembled—‘ but you have taught me where to find 
the Father of us both. He will not forsake your orphan child. 
Yct this thing, dearest: mother—very often have | seen you thns 
agitated and distressed when you have looked at me, as if 
some very fearful and terrible tale were in store for me—let 
me beg of you, dearest mother, to tell me the worst you anti- 
cipate. 

Mi I am ashamecd—I ought to be ashamed,” said the mother, 
resuming her composure, “I do not know why I dread that 
80 intensely for you which | have always felt that I conld 
meet courageously myself. But that is a fearful word — 
Ruin!” 

Emilia started. 

The mother said truly—that zs a fearful word for any ears. 

“My child! my child!” cried the mother, very much dis- 
tressed. “Do not look so pale! Where is your courage, my 
Limilia?” : | 

Emilia recovered herself, but she looked very pale. 

“ZT ought to be glad,” she said, iu a low voice, “and I am 
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glad, that this hideous thing will not involve you; you will 
escape it, my friend, my mother—but I was terrified, at tho 
moment, at the thought of meeting it by myself.” 

“Ah, that is it! that is it!” said the mother, shaking her 
head bitterly. “That is it! I am taken away, and cannot 
share the suffering with you,” and she wept for geome momenta 
with a bitterness quite unusual with her. “If it had but 
pleased Jdim to let ine stay with you, ah! never, never should 
you have felt a pang while yourspoor mother could have been 
there to receive it for you. But I am very weak — my 
business is to prepare you as best I may.—My love, I set you 
avery bad example,” said she, wiping her cyes, and endea- 
vouring to smile; “1 hope you will have more courage for your- 
self than your poor ann has for you.” 

“ Depend upon it, dear mother, I will, Best and kindest of 
mothers!” said Emilia, kissing her hand fondly, “how much 
have you taught me! how much have you endeavoured to 
strengthen my mind! I bless God I have been able, in soine 
degree, young as I am, to appreciate all the love that dictated 
your cares to school, direct, and form me, Indeed, my mother, 
it has not all been thrown away.—lf 1 understand what that 
terrible word ruin mcans, it means that I must work for my 
living; and [ am sure I am very ready to do so. Why should 
1 be privileged? Why should [ not do that which so many, 
far better than I, are obliged to do every day? Dear mother, 
cheer up; this is no such very dreadful thing.” 

The mother smiled sadly, yet with admiration, at the gene- 
rous, open countenance—the truthful, healthy sincerity in that 
clistening cye, And the hideous form of even ruc began to be 
less appalling to her imagination, 

She thought of the power of goodness and. of truth, even in 
this dark world; of the final triumph of the right, however long 
delayed, even till faith almost fail, She thought there wags no- 
thing too hard to be achieved by such a temper and s0 brave 
a young heart. ) 

“Thank you, my dearest love,” said she, more checrfully; 
“you have, indced, comforted me very much; but—” 

“ Lot us say no more of it, sweet mother, What you would 
tell me is only a confirmation of my own suspicions, I have 
long seen your anxicty; 1 knew you would net be anxious 
without good cause. I have scen other things—I have been 
expecting some time that things could not go on in this way 
for ever.” 

“My death, I fear,” said Mrs, Wyndham, “will preeipitate 
the catastrophe, and I fear the confusion will be only the 
greater because I shall no longer be there to oiler my assist- 
ance, such as it is, to your poor father. He seems, my dear, 
not to be quite equal to the entanglements and embarrassments 
with which he is beginning to be aware that he is surrounded, 
He has applied to me lately for assistance, in a way he has not 
befure been accustomed to do.—Many men dislike to trouble 
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their wives upon the subject of their afluirs.—It is too late for 
ane now to be of any service,” @. 

“There would have been a provision for yot}"my Emilia,” 
she now continued, lowering her voice, which, in spite of her 
efforts, grew very husky, “if, unfortunately, it had not been 
decided by a very eminent legal man, that there was a flaw in 
our marriage seitlement, and that it was—good for nothing.” 

Her hands fell upen the bed. 

“There was that httle dyke, as I thought!” she cried, rais- 
ing and clasping her hands, “against the impendiug destruc- 
tion! It has given way—and the waters are gone over my 
soul— , 

“There isenothing! —absolutely nothing secure!—not the 
shiehtest thing! Tho whole is unstable as the wind. When 
the earthquake rocks under the feet, the awful feeling’ is, that 
the solid world is fluctuating like the fleeting watcrs.—So it 
is now with me! I canuot fix my heart upon one carthly 
foundation.” . 

“ There is a better foundation, mother, you have taught me, 
than that,” said the young girl, steadily. “ Suffer me, mother, 
this once—There is the Rock of Ages!” 

The poor mother again gazed upon her with a sort of raps 
turous comfort. 

“Yes, yes, my child! you do well. I have lost my faith, my 
confidence. Oh, child! child! I am indeed a poor, weak coward 
—but is it not for thec? <All the lovely dawn of thy most 
lovely life and prospects destroyed! All thy little pretty plans! 
—all thy sweet hopes!” 

dimilia’s face was crimsoned with a dcep blush, as she bent 
down her head, and gaid, in a low voice— 

“ Not so—Ae will never forsake me because I am poor.” 

The mother smothered a sigh. She would have given the 
universe to have shared upon this subject in the confidence of 
her daughter. She could not—she had seen teo much of the 
world, 

Had they but been pledgcd—she knew his honourable soul 
well—not all the considerations upon earth could have divided 
them; nor would she ever have felt, or he have felt, a change. 
But here, alas! was no engagement, no pledge of honour, no- 
thing even said by which a man of the nicest honour could 
think himself bound. ‘he world, his father, distance, time, 
accident—everything, she felt, would be against her. She could 
not—indced she felt it would not be right to disturb her daugh- 
ter’s confidence by her own anélancholy forebodings; upon that 
subject, therefore, she did not touch again. 

After a little time they began to talk seriously of what was 
best to be done. and of the present state of affairs. 

Mrs, Wyndham communicated to her daughter her fears that 
Mr, Wyndham had added to his entanglements by putting hitn- 
self into the hands of a very low and dishonest practitioncr ot 
the law, who had been raising money for him in the most un- 
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principled and imprudent manner; and supplying him with it 
In a way wi had greatly added to his habits of profusion— 
habits which Nothing but necessity could check. 

“T fear,” she said, “that Mr. Rile has so worked himself up 
into your father’s affairs, that he is the master of everything, 
and holds all of us in his power. It is the idea of your father 
and you, defenceless as you are,” she said, while a sort of spasm 
contracted her face, “being left in the hands of an unprin- 
cipled wretch like this, which terrifies me so dreadfully. Simple 

overty!—To beg your bread even! But it is this dreadtul 
intricacy of social ruin! 

“Jt was not till this morning,” she continued, after a little 
pause, “ that I discovered the whole truth, [ had dlattered my- 
self into a sort of security that things could not be irretricv- 
ably bad, by the idea that Mr, Danby was the man who con- 
ducted your father’s legal business. He was evidently aman of 
sense, and, I thought, of honour. It turns out that he has not 
been Jately consulted. Your father’s necessities, I fear, led 10 
the use of means to which Mr. Danby would not lend his coun- 
tenance. You know your father is not very patient under oppo- 
sition, I have reason to fear that he quarrelled with Mr. 
Danby, and withdrew his contidence from him.” 

Emilia looked perplexed and sorry. This was a form of 
evil she had not anticipated. She began to form some faint 
conception of the net of entanglement in which the dreadful 
meshes of the law may be made to cuwrap the unwary, A dis- 
agreeable, painful, nightmare sort of fecling of embarrass- 
ment, succecded to her firet, straightforward, hopeful security 
that she could carn her own bread. 

“There is my uucle,” she said, at last, in a hesitating voice. 
But it was plain that she had little hope from him, 

“Your uncle, my love,” said Mrs, Wyndham, “is not a very 
good man of business. I do not think you will do much by 
any application to him; he and your father do not, you know, 
agreo very well together. The only person in the world in whom 
I can place any confidence is, after all, Mr. Danby. He is, it is 
true, almost a periect stranger to both of us; but, from what 
little I saw of him, | felt an instinctive, rather than a reason- 
able feeling, that he was one in whom you might place confi- 
dence. Having no evidence to guide us, we must trust to our 
instincts, He is the only person in the world to whom I can 
advise you to apply.” 

“Tapply!” said the daughter, amazed. 

‘*My dear love, when 1 am gone you will have,” said the 
mother, lowcring her voice, “a new and strange task imposed 
upon you, You must guide those who naturally should guide 
you. In this moment of extremity it may be forgiven to me to 
speak openly, without that reverence ever due to the father of 
m child. You will find his understanding has been con- 
siderably weakened of late—if you do not influence him, others 
will, You must not let this be the case, Mmiliz—for his sake, 
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still more than for your own; for his credit, his salvation from 
misery and disgrace—ihat worst of misery—you must become 
the mistress of his mind, my Emilia. He loves you and 
esteems you—this will not be difficult. When I used the word 
you must apply, it was for brevity’s sake—my time is short. I 
should have said, influence your father to apply.” 

Emilia again kissed her mother’s hand in silence: the pledge 
was received and acknowledged by a eae pressure. Mrs. 
Wyndham seemed relieved, now she had said so much. She 
was exhausted, and she turned, or rather was turned by the 
tender hands of her daughter, for she could scarcely move her- 
self; "and she dozed or slept a little. 

Emilia continued to sit by the bedside. 

It was late in the autumn. The wind was roaring round the 
house; the rain and sleet at intervals beating against the 
windows; all was gloomy without; the evening had drawn on, 
and the room was darkening. The fire threw its dim and fitful 

leams upon the eciling and the bed; and now and then, a fall- 
ing cinder was the only sound heard within the apartment 
The slight breathing of Mrs. Wyndham might likewise be 
faintly heard. All else was still. 

She sat, her eyes fixed epon the fire, in a sort of dreamy 
reverie, revolving all she had heard, She was astonished, sho 
was grieved, but she did not feel terrified. There was some- 
thing in her young heart that rather rejoiced in difficulty; some- 
thing brave and generous, that almost panted to meet danger. 
The idea of her father consigrted to her care, of shielding him 
under, perhaps rescuing him from, his present difficulties, was 
consoling; it was an object worthy of that heart, so desolate 
hefore at the idea of parting with that dear mother, so long the 
object and reward of every care. 

She was not appalled at the confusion and disorder which 
she seemed called upon to disentangle. She felt that she should 
accomplish the task; and then there was an image—a dear 
treasured, cherished image of one, with his sensible, manly, an 
truthful tones, and that smile of approbation, never, never to 
be forgotten—who looked upon her and blessed her, and told 
her she had done wisely and well, and that he loved and 
esteemed her for it. 


And the roar of the night wind, and the pelting of the rein, 
was as loud music to her ear, 


CHAPTER VL. 


Thereds no end, no limit, measure, bound, 
In that word, death; no words can that woe sound.—RoMEO AND JuLizT, 


Warn Emilia met her father that day at dinner, she could not 
help looking upon him in a quite different manner from what 


she had ever done before, with a mixture of tenderness, curiosity, 
and interest yuite new. 
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She felt something of the tenderness inspired by helplessness 
that is to be dependent upon us; of interest, as for one who 
would soon be called upon to suffer much; of curiosity, to know 
how far he appeared sensible of his own situation, and how far 
he was preparing himself for it. 

The meal was a melancholy and silent one, as usual; it had 
been so ever since Mrs, Wyndham had been confined to her 
room. Mr. Wyndham, who had never seemed to have loves 
or valued his wife as she deserved during her days of health 
and vigour, and who had never troubled himself to provide for 
her happincss, or to smooth and arrest those first symptoms of 
decay, when tenderness and care might have availed to arrest 
them—now that he found himself in danger of losing her alto- 
gether, seemed suddenly aware of her yalue, and was seized 
with dismay and despair. So jealous as he had been of the 
superiority of her understanding when it could have availed 
him, now that he was to be deprived of its assistance, he felt like 
one suddenly robbed of his whole stay and support. 

lle had been, unacknowledged by himself, in the constant 
habit of resting upon her; he had secretly cherished a sort of 
feeling that she would prevent his ever making any very 
erievous mistakes, or falling entirely into the power of other 
men; that her talents and energy would finally triumph over 
every difficulty with which he might be embarrassed, and finally 
aa him from every entanglement into which he might 

all. 

This reliance, without tho attendant confidence, had really 
been the cause of additional mischief. The high opinion he en- 
tertained in seerct of his wife’s powers had rendered hiin only 
more hasty, imprudent, and unwary, than he might otherwise 
have been ; whilst his dread of her interference, as I have said, 
entirely prevented that truth and confidence in his dealings 
with her which might have enabled her in time to judge of and 
to extricate him from the impending danger. THe was now as 
miserable as it is in the power of a weak, inconsistent character 
to be; for those who have no persistence of character have no 
persistence even in their gricf. Like children, they are diverted 
from the contemplation by the slightest circumstance; like 
some children, only to continue their groans and lamentations 
when that circumstance is removed. 

. Mr, Wyndham was as weak and as selfish in his grief as ho 
had been in everything else. His daughter had already found 
that she must seek neither for support nor comfort from him. 

His lamentations would have been wearisome and depressing 
to excess, had not Emilia loved her mother with such enthu- 
siasm, that she was content to see her lamented, whatever. the 
manner; and she loved her father the better for his very weak- 
ness. : 

“Well, my dear,” he began, with a heavy sich, as they sat 
down to dinner, “how did you leave your poor mother? How 
is she now ?” 


oo 
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* She is a little more comfortable, I think, sir, this afternoon; 
she has been dozing, and is refreshed by it.” 

“Well, what will you take her up?” 

“ Mrs, Simpson has made her tea, and is taking it up to her. 
I do not think she would like anything else.” 

“Now, I don’t agree with you at all, Emilia. I am sure you 
are keeping your mother too low. There is some capital hare- 
soup ; pray take her upa plate. Ifshe would live a little better, 
I am sure she would feel the good effects of it; but you scem to 
me to give her nothing.” ; 

“Dear papa, if she could but cat it—” 

“Nonsense! that is an idea you get into your heads—you 
people who pretend to understand nursing. The first thing you 
dlo is to eee your patients to death. If you will not take it 
up, will.” o 

zs I will take it up immediately,” said Emilia, rising ; “1 wish 
she might be persuaded to taste it.” 

“T will go with you; I dare say I can persuade her, It 
makes me wretched to see you all going on in this perverse way.” 

He accompanied his daughter up stairs, 

“My dear Mrs. Wyndham,” said he, opening the door with 
a noise that startled the dying woman from a short, uncasy 
slumber, “here is some Sepia hate soup Emilia has brought 
you, and here is a glass of my finest sherry. Come, let me 
have the Lappiness to see you sit up and partake of it ; it will 
do you good,’ 

ne Vyndham opened her heavy eyelids, and looked kindly 
at itm. 

“ Raise me up, Simpson ; let me try it.” 

The father cast a triumphant and reproachful glance at his 
daughter, as much as to say, “ You see.” 

Hmilia smiled sadly, and presented the soup. Ler mother 
made a faint eflort to carry the spoon to her mouth ; she turned 
ta than ever, became very sick, and said softly, shaking her 

1ead— 

“It won’t do; lay me down again.” 

And she sank upon her pillow, and closed her eyes, Even 
this little effort was too much for her strength, 

Mr, Wyndham looked appalled. 

“Give her the wine,” said he, presenting the glass; but she 
faintly asked for a little water, whilo Mr. Wyndham, struck 
and disappointed, groaned and retreated down stairs, 

Emilia followed him. The dinner was sent untasted away; 
and, after the servants were dismissed, Mr. Wyndham drew 
his chair to the fire, and sat rocking himself and groaning at 
intervals, the picture of melancholy and despair. 

“Don’t leave me, Emilia,” he said, as she was rising to go up 
to her mother; “ you always run away from me, and I am s0 
mournful and so miserable alone. I wish you sometimes would 
remember me, and not go away so; you never seem to think of 
my sufferings?” 
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“Dear sir, if I could do anything to relieve or comfort you—” 

“You might as well not always run away 60.” 

“1 was only going up to my mother to relieve Simpson, and 
send her down to her dinner,” 

“TY think it would do Simpson no harm to wait a little. 
Everybody is made such a fuss about in this house, and taken 
such good care of, that even a woman-servant cannot be kept 
from her dinner an hour, forsooth, even for the sake of the 
master of the family. But do as you like; I see you aro in a 


hurry to get away. I never wish people to sacrifice themselves 
for mo.” 


Emilia sat down by him. 

“Well,” he began, after a little time, in a pettish,tone, “what 
is the use of your sitting in this way by me—with not one word 
to say ? you might as well be with your mother as sitting here 
too sulky to speak, because your poor father asked you to stay 
with him a little.” 

Poor Emilia ! when her own heart was so dreary and sad, 80 
longing for a kind, comfortable word from somebody! 

“You are always s0 absorbed in your own feelings that you 
never think of mine, Nobody cares for the poor, bereaved hus- 
band. And what am Ito do when she is gone?” 

And he burst into tears. 

“Dear, dear papa! what can I say to you? Wow can I 
comfort you?” said Emilia, her tears falling m company with 
his. “ Our loss is irreparable ! our grief but too natural! But 
we must endeavour to bear it as we best can.” 

“Don’t talk to me!” said he, impatiently. “Itis very easy 
to talk ; you who have youth and life before you—to talk of 
bearing it! But what is to become of me?” 

“What, indeed, of both of us?” thought she. 

He continued to weep, and to strike his hand against his 
knee in a sort of despair—rejecting all comfort, yet persisting 
in keeping her by his side, tit, at last, anxious to return to her 
mother, she said—. 

“Had 1 not better go up stairs? It is timo her medicino 
should be given, and she may want me.” . 

“Oh, yes! go away, don’t stay. Were you staying for my 
sake? I am suro I want nobody to stay by me. Of course 
pou love best to be with her. There, go away,” as she tried to 
kiss his forehead, for she would not be discouraged ; but ho 
turned peevishly from her, and would not Jet her, “ Yes, yes; 
go to your mother—never think of me,” 

“Indeed, dearest papa, 1 do and will think of you, and feel 
for you very, very much; but my mother, you know, is so help- 
less and so ill—she demands all my time and care.” 

“YT know it, I know it; that is just what I said. Go away 
directly; I dare say she wants you. Whut are you staying for 
here? 

“T was only staying in the hopes I might say something that 
might help to comfort you,” said she sadly; “but I see that 
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would be, indeed, in vain. Shall I come and mako tea for you, 
sir, at seven o'clock ?” 

“Well, yes,” said he, wearily; “thank you, Emilia, Yes, 
come down again, and tell me how she is—l can think of no- 
thing else.” 

The door opened. “Mr, Tile,” said the servant. 

Mr. Wyndham started, and seemed to Emilia almost to shud- 
dcr at the name; he turned pale, then red; then looked up at 
Emilia in a suspicious manner, and said, hastily,— 

“What are you staying for hero, Miss Wyndham?—why are 
you not gone to your motuer? No eavesdropping, if you please.” 

Emilia was leaving, the room as Mr. Rilo entered it. Sho 
just caught the criuging figure of the little mean-looking at- 
terney as she pawxed him. He made her a very low and obse- 
quious bow, which she returned with a slight courtesy, and went 
up to her mother’s room, 

The wind roared around and whistled, shaking the windows 
of the staircaso as she passed, and howling along the passages 
and around the house. Iivery now and then, a heavy shower 
of rain and slect pattered against the windows, Nothing could 
be more dreary than the night; nothing more sad and cheerless 
than her feclings, so desolate and so solitary as she felt, so 
weuried, so disconsolate. There was something in her father's 
temper almost insupportably trying to her patience, now that 
her mother’s illness brought her into contact with it. 

She felt too low to venture immediately in her mother’s room, 
She took a few turns in the long gallery into which tho bed- 
rooms opened, aud, approaching the window at the fnrther end 
of it, looked out. what a dreary prospect is a dark November 
day in a lonely country-house! und to one “of imagination all 
compact,” as was this hapless young creature, and over whom 
tho aspect of nature exercised so powerful an influence, its ef- 
fect was particularly depressing. 

The indigo-coloured heavy clouds rushed on before the wind 
—now darkening the landscape, now falling down in floods of 
rain; while the trees rocked and waved, tossing up their branches 
and leaves in that wild, lugubrious manner, so desolate and s0 
mournful, Not a living creature was to be scen from the win- 
dow, which looked over the park and shrubberies; not a sound 
to be heard but the cheerless moaning of the wind, and the fast 
patter, from time to time, of the rain. 7 

It was very cold, too; and sho shivered, and wrapped her 
shawl about her, as she stood mournfally reflecting upon the 
present and the future. 

l’'rom the mother, dying in the neighbouring room—from the 
father, at this very moment shut up with the man whom she had 
just been taught to dread as the author of so much future migcry 
—from the whirling trees and pelting storm before her—her 
thoughts travelled far away—to him they fled, as it were, for 
comfort, who was then in that distant land, and from whom, 
lately, no sign of remembrance had come, bat whose image 
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still dwelt warm in her heart, and was never recurred to with- 
out a sweet gleam of hope and encouragement, 

Again her memory passed over all those many scenes in which 
he made a part—the games of her childhood, in which the tall, 
beautiful youth, in his onsign’s uniform, had assisted her with 
his mischievous frolics—the young captain, who had again vi- 
sited them when she was a girl of fourteen, and whose conver- 
sation and affectionate gallantry had been so inexpressibly flat- 
tering and delightful; and the last charming, charming visit! 

His conversation, as sitting by her, bending over her, and 
watching her as she worked or idled over her netting—the de- 
lightful descriptions of what he had seen and felt—the still 
more delightful discussions upon what they had mutually thought 
and felt—the little pointed compliment—the look of love and 
approbation—the hasty colour—the impatient push backwards 
of his chair when her father was peevish or unreasonable, mak- 
ing her feel as if the shield of some generous protector were for 
ever ready to be thrown over her—the tender reverence of his 
manner to her mother—her mother’s pleasant, almost merry 
ways with him—all came back in a stream of recollection, 
cheering, animating, and composing her spirits, till the night 
wind was heard no more to roar aud whistle, the mclancholy 
clouds assumed a lighter hue, and she turned to her mother’s 
room composed and comforted, 

Ter mother was not asleep, but she seemed more easy and 
comfortable; she stretched out her hand when she came in, and 
asked who was come. 

“JT heard the door-bell ring—who can have come to-night? 
It seems such a wild night. Not poor Mr, Finch (the apothe- 
cary), I hope, upon a most useless errand ?” 

“No, mamma, it cannot be Mr. Finch, for I kygw he had to 
go so far to-day to visit one of his distant patients, that he said, 
if you could spare him, he would not call in to-night.” 

‘Who was it, then?” 

“T believe it was Mr. Rile.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs, Wyndham, very much alarmed, “on such 
a night as this! Something must be fearfully the matter.: 
Where is he ?” 

“ He was shown into the dining-room. I met him just as I 
was going out.” 

“How did he look?” 

“Fle only made me a very low, cringing bow, and looked, as 
I thought, a very mean, disagreeable sort of man. Don’t dis- 
tress yourself, sweet mamma, I dare say nothing particularly 
unpleasant has happened.” ; 

d here was a knock at the door, and Simpson entered. 

If you please, Miss Wyndham, master is asking for you.” 

“Good heavens! I had forgotten to tell her of that,” said 
Mrs. Wyndham, suddenly. “ Emilia! Emilia!” cried she, en- 
deavouring to raise her voice; but her daughter did not hear 
her, “Simpson, Simpson! Stop her! I must speak to her! 
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I must speak to her before she goes down to her father!” cried 
tho mother in so much agitation that she could scarcely articn- 
late. 

The dining-room door was heard to shut. 

“She is gone in to master, ma’am,” said Simpson. 

“Go down, Simpson. Open the door; say I want to speak 
with Miss Wyndham for one moment—that 1 must speak to 
hor immediately.” 

Simpson went down, and soon returned with-- 

“ Master says, Miss Emilia shall come directly; he only wants 
her for a few moments.” 

“ What were they doing?” 

“ Master had some papers before him, and Mr. Rile was talk- 
ing to Miss Emilia, explaining something—A nasty fellow, I 
hate the sight of him!” ( Aside.) 

“My poor child! Go down again, Simpson,” she exclaimed, 
hardly able to breathe from agitation; “tcll her to come to 
me instantly.” 

Simpson returned with— 

“Master is very angry, and asked me how I dared to inter- 
rupt him; and told me to open the door again at my peril.” 

The mother’s face was convulsed, as it were, with sudden 
passion; she started, to the astonishment of Simpson, suddenly 
to her fect, and stood, like some spectral figure, before the ter- 
rified woman, Ordcring her in a low, imperative tone to givo 
her her large wrapper, and hastily thrusting her feet into her 
slippers, she stepped forward, and laid her hand upon tho lock 
of the door. 

“Tor Hedven’s sake, madam!’ cried her terrified woman- 
eth “what are you about? It is as good as your life is 
worth. 

But her mistress shook at the handle of the door with a firm 
and resolute hand, opened it, and passing along the gallery with 
a swift and commanding step, descended the stairs, opencd the 
dining-room door, and presented herself, as one risen from the 
dead, to her astonished husband and shrieking daughter. 

She went straight up to the table, and laid her cold, wasted 
hand upon the attorney’s arm. 

“What is that, sir?” she said in a voice hollow, but impera- 
tive; “what is that paper I saw but this instant in your hand? 
Give it to me.” 

Good lank, madam!” cried the astonished and terrified at- 
torney, “nothing at all. Who could have thought it possible-. 
that you—that you—” trembling and shaking as he looked at 
her face, scarcely knowing whether she was of the living or the 
dead; “ only—only—a little trifling matter—a—” 

“ Give it to me this instant, -1 command you!” in a voice like 
thunder. “ What, dare you refuse the dead? Villager of the 
orphan and the defenceless! I know what that paper contains, 
Give it to me.” 

“For Heaven's sake, mother!” cried Emilia, recovering from 
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the petrified state of astonishment in which she had been 
ey ing from the first moment; “ for Heaven’s sake, mo- 
ther!— 

“Child, what havo you been doing?) Why did you not come 
when I sent for you? You have signed a paper. Tell me the 
truth?” shaking with impatience; ‘‘ you have signed a papcr, _ 
and this wretch has got it!” — 

Again she shook the attorney’s arm with violence. 

“Givo it to me!—give it to me! robber of the orphan! How 
dare you? Give it to me, or from the grave that is yawning 
under my feet I will come and snatch the wretched deed out of 
your most wicked hands. Give it to me!—give it to me!” 

‘Indeed, indeed, madam—Mr. Wyndham, | appeal to you— 
Miss Wyndham—TI thought this transaction—Very well, sir— 
if it is against your will, you know the consequences.” 

“It is the last penny she possesses in the world, that miser- 
able thousand pounds, wretch, that you have just robbed her 
of! You know it is!—Oh, Wyndham! Wyndham!” she cried, 
turning piteously to her husband, “could you have the heart co 
tako it all?” 

And, sinking into tears, she fell exhausted upon a chair; while 
the terrified attorney, looking the very picture of sneaking cow- 
ardice and cunning, buttoned up his pocket, and was preparing 
to leave the room. 

But she was up again in a moment, inspired, as it were, with 
supernatural energy, 

“Don’t go, sir!” ericd she, seizing him; “I insist upon your 
surrendering the deed, and let me tear it into a thousand atoms 
before your cyes—l will have ii!” with increasing wildness, “or 
L will rend it, miserable caitiff, from your heart!—hide it as 
you may, I well have it!” 

And she shock the trembling wretch with the force of a giant- 
ess, 

“My mother! my beloved mother!” again interposed the ter- 
ried Emilia, “you will kill yourself. What is all this about? 
Dearest mother, let me put you back into your bed.” 

“Did you know,” asked she, with flashing eyes, “did they 
tell you—what you were about to sign ?” 

‘No, no; my father only asked me to sign a paper for him, 
as a witness, I believe—a matter of no consequence.—Let me 
De you back in your bed, dear mamma,” said Emilia, sooth- 
ingly. 

But she turned upon Mr. Wyndham. 

“ Could treachery and meanness go thus far?” 

Mr. Wyndham—who, during the whole of this scene, had 
stood like one astonished and out of his senses, his face all 
manner of colours, and shuilling from one foot to another, turned 
vue at this attack; and, stammering like the attorney, said 
in a hesitating sort of way— 

“Jt could not be helped—it was for your sake~—” 

“Yor my sake!” she almost shricked. 
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" Yes, for yours,” said he, with more courage; “there would 
have been an exccution in the house this very night. For your 
sake it was done.” 

She clasped her hands, gave a low groan, and sank upon 
the ground. Emilia flew to her. Tho attorney stole out of 
the room. 

Emilia endeavoured to raise her. 

“ Mother! mother!—speak to me.” 

A groan. 

“ Mother, Mother!—Your Emilia—speak to her.” 

A faint endeavour to mutter a few words. Einilia bent her 
ear to the lips. 

‘‘ Not me,” she just faintly articulated. 

Two struggling, smothering sighs—the head fell back—and 
all was over. 


It was too true. In the emotion of the last conversation 
which had passed between Mrs. Wyndham and her daughter— 
under the confusion of thought and failure of memory which 
accompanics extreme weakness— Mrs, Wyndham had quite 
forgotten to mention that one thousand pounds, the lopacy of a 
deceased aunt, remained, amidst the wreck of Mr. Wyndham’s 
fortunes, still in Kmilia’s power. 

Lying upon her bed, whilo the father and daughter had been 
sitting so long after dinner, and ruminating, as was her con- 
stant practice, upon her daughter's future prospects, this circum- 
stance had suddenly como to her recollection; she reproached 
herself for having forgotten to mention it, and especially for 
not having warned her daughter, when upon the subject, to be 
extremely cautious in setting her name to any papcr without 
being well aware of its contents. 

She determined to mention these two things as soon as her 
daughter should come up stairs, and waited very impatiently 
until she should appear. When she heard the door tall ring, 
tho circumstance did not alarm her, as she supposed it to be 
the apothecary. 

Jiven when Emilia mentioned that it was Mr. Rile, thouch 
uneasy at his appearance, as she had but too much reason to 
be, no aperetere? of the real purpose of his visit struck her 
till Emilia was summoned down stairs; then, by one of those 
instinctive flashes of almost magnetic light which sometimes 
visit thoso in the highest state of nervous debility, the truth 
had flashed into her mind. She had called her daughter, but 
her voice seemed arrested by agitation; she struggled for 
speech, and could not inake herself heard, 

The refusal on the part of her father, to let her obey the 
summons by Simpson, increased her agitation, She saw, with 
horror inexpressible, the last morsel of bread snatched, as it 
were, from the hands of her unfortunate daughter; and, ani- 
mated by that undying power of a mother’s passionate love, 
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which has been known to perform such miracles of force and 
energy, she rose, as one instinct with fresh vigour, from her 
bed, and, hurrying down stairs, endeavoured, as we have scen 
in vain, to avert the catastrophe. 

Emilia, at the same moment, found herself bereft of her 
mother, and utterly penniless, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Oh, you gods! 
Ig yon despised and rninous man my Jerd ’ 
Full of decay and failing ? e 


Ir was the knowledge of the rapidity with which Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s aflairs were approaching to a conclusion, aggravated by 
intelligence of the intendcd proceedings of certain creditors 
over whom he had no control, which had determined Mr. Lile 
to ride over in this stormy evening, and secure for himself, if 
possible, the last solid thousand pounds that remained to this 
miserable family. 

He had worked upon the terrors and the weakness of Mr. 
Wyndham, by representing an execution as impending which 
only this thousand pounds could avert. 

The horror of the poor victim of his own folly, and the rapa- 
city and villany of those he trusted, at the idea of an execution 
while his wife lay in this alarming state—of the disgrace with 
which it would cover him, and the consequences that might 
ensue—left him neither breath nor time to pause, That it 
must be done was at once decided upon—there was no alterna- 
tive; and, sending for Emilia, he betrayed her with his usual 
cowardice—for he dared not lay the true situation of his affairs 
before her—into the sacrifice of the last miserable pittance that 
remained for any of them. 

tic was now a beggar, and far worse than a beggar: he was 
overwhelmed with mountains of accumulated debt. 

Never was ruin so utterly complete. 


Iimilia, at this terrible scene, stunned into that calmness 
which is the result of a last ayd uttermost despair, rose from 
the floor where she had been kneeling, as soon as she perceived 
that her mother had indeed breathed her last. She folded the 
garments over the lifeless limbs, closed the eyelids, and, ringing 
the bell with extraordinary composure, desired the butler, who 
entered, to cali her mother’s maid, and, with her assistance, to 
carry the body to the bed. 

She stood by, her eyes fixed upon the dreadful spectacle of 
mortality before her; for the fierce passion which had agitated 
the last moments of the unhappy mother, still glared with a 
sort of fixed expression of rage and despair upon the lifeless 
countenance, , | 
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Her cheek was blanched with horror, but not one tear 
moistened her eyes, till, turning them to one side of the rooin, 
the caught the figure of her miserable father—her utterly 
wretched, miscrable, fallen father—who, shrunk as it were to 
half his natural size—a broken, trembling wretch—stood, or 
rather crouched, the picture of dismay and shame. 

All passions melted in that good and generous heart to inef- 
fable pity at the sight. Like some angel, she stepped up to the 
ee man, folded him in her arms, pressed his sinking 
head to her kind? daughterly bosom, and kissed him fervently, 
while the tears ran down over her cheeks, and literally bathed 
his. 

Ife opened hés arins, clasped her to his breast, and fainted 
away. 

A short insensibility snatched the unhappy creature for a few 
instants from the horrors of reflection. 

The mother’s body was reverently carried up stairs, bedewed 
by the now ready flowing tears of the pious daughter, mingling 
with those of the affectionate domestics. The beloved form, 
with tender hands, was composed upon the bed, covered with a 
shect, the chamber of death arranged; and then Emiha sat 
down by the bedside to watch. 

In vain good Mrs. Simpson tried to prevail upon her to lie 
down and take seme rest. 

That she felt to be utterly impossible. 

She dreaded to be alone; she dreaded to close her eyes. The 
frightful picture of her mother, with her ghastly face, her 
flashing eyes, and her unearthly and passionate voice, was ever 
before her, 

To pray and weep beside the silent clay, now lying insensible 
in all the more than marble coldness and immovable stillness 
of death before her, was all that she could do. 

The face had now lest its anguished expression, and had 
resumed that sweet and heavenly composure that attends the 
first hours after departure, 


“ Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.” 


It was to Emilia an inexpressible comfort to gazo upon it 
thus. Something of the awful composure seemed to steal over 
her own senses; the dreadful scene of the dining-room faded 
into indistinctness before the awful infinite of the coftempla- 
tion. Gradually her spirits composed themselves to serious 
and earnest prayer. The tumult of her wild adjurations sub- 
sided into a deep, fervent, and most real supplication to the 
Father of all spirits, for strength and patience to bear the bur- 
den in His providence laid upon her. Long was this prayer; 
she seemed never weary of calling for support from that living 
fountain, whence she felt alone sich help could flow. And she 
found that help, which is never so sought in vain. 

She rose frov? ker knees comforte?! ant composed, 
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The cold morning was now beginning to dawn, and to bring 

with it another cheerless day. 
_ How checrless now! The friend, the mother, there lay silent 
and still; and the unutterable fecling of solitude and desolation 
with which she met the rays of the rising sun is not to be 
described, It seemed as if the light of the day was intolerable, 
and she hastily drew down the blinds, and shut out that external 
world, to her now so strange and dreary. 

Her father had slept during the night, but was going to 
breakfast in his own room that morning. He had not asked 
to see her, and she was glad of it. She dreaded the first 
meeting, 

She desired Simpson to bring her tho Bible, ‘and to go and 
take some rest, promising herself to do the same on her return. 
She opened the Book of Psalms, and sat by her mother’s bed, 
reading by herself what has assisted and strengthened so many 
a solitary and silent sufferer. 

And thus passed the first hours of her loneliness, 

Emilia was disturbed about cleven o’clock by a knock at the 
door. She rose to open it, and encountered the housemaid, 

“ Mrs, ales is in bed, Miss Emilia; and so I thonght I 
mig¢ht take the liberty to come to you—Mr. Biggs says master 
seems very ill.” | 

JT will come to him directly,” cried Timilia, much alarmed; 
“take my place, Mary, and wait here till I return.” 

She hastened to her father’s room. 

The apartment was darkened, the curtains drawn round the 
bed; her father’s heavy breathing was to be heard as soon as 
she opened the door. She went up to the bedside, but he was 
not asleep. 

His face was flushed, his eyes not quite closed, and he was 
breathing in a hard and diffenlt manner, with a noise most 
uunatural and distressing. 

Mr. Biggs was standing, looking very much tervified and_ 
perplexed, [ the side of bis master’s bed. 

“ How is this? what is the matter, Biggs?” she cried, dread- 
fully alarmed. 

“Why, Miss: Iumily, that’s what I don’t know; but this is 
not a natural sleep, for certain. I have been at master’s door 
several times this morning, for my heart misgave me that all 
was not right when he ordered me to leave him last night. As. 
all seemed quiet, I hoped he was asleep; but just now, as I 
listened, I heard this hard breathing, and made bold to open 
the door; and J think this is not at all like a natural sleep. 

“Send Tom for Mr. Finch on the fastest horse in the stable. 
Oh, my dear father!’ Do you not know me?” 

And the eyes opened with a sort of vacant stare, and then 
closed again. 

She sat down by his side te await the arrival of the apothe- 
cary, who was not long in making his appearance. 

Mr. Finch looked very much alarmed when he saw his patient, 
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and pronounced it a scizure upon tho brain, brought on, he had 
no doubt, throngh the shock occasioned by the sudden death of 
Mrs. Wyndham, 

He bled his patient, applicd all the remedies usual in such 
cases, but freely confessed to the anxious aud terrified Emilia, 
that he thought the case a very bad one; that what turn the 
disorder would take it was impossible to prognosticate ; that 
the patient must be kept perfectly quict; aud recommended 
that a physician should immediatcly be called in. 

The remedies he had applied had, however, for the present 
removed the most alarming symptoms. 

Mr. Wyndham opencd his eyes; but his daughter, to her 
inexpressible terror, perecived that his mind was at present so 
weak and unsettled, that not the slightest assistance could be 
expected from him in the strauge, perilous situation in which 
she stood, 

She looked round her with dismay. 

The scene of last night—the expression her father had used, 
‘an execution in the house ’”’—the embarrassment of his affairs 
—her total ignorance of all lis concerns, even, 1 believe, to the 
very name of his banker—the absolute necessity of immediately 
finding money, both to pay the physician and to provide for her 
mother’s funeral, when she did not even know where to procure 
thirty pounds—filled her with terror, 

She had no friend to whom she could apply but her uncle, 
Sir Herbert Montague, and he lived in a distant part of the 
kingdom. She felt, for a short time, absolutely stunned and 
dizzy with the weight of responsibility thus suddenly imposed 
upon her, and stood like one almost as much bereft of the 
power of thought and action as the unfortunate being who lay 
incapable of either before her. 

But her good spirit did not long forsake her. She consigned 
her father to the care of his faithful old servant, Biggs, and 
retiring to her own room, sat down to recover breath and 
reflection. 

The inestimable benefits of that wise and sound education 
which her mother bad so sedulously bestowed upon her were 
now first fully shown, Iimilia had been accustomed from her 
carliest infancy to struggle for the mastery over herself. The 
exquisite sensibility, the ardent imagination with which sho 
had been endowed by nature, had never been suffered to be 
pleaded as an cxcuse for the want of presence of mind, com- 
posure, and self-government, on every occasion which might 
occur, She had been taught to be ashamed of hysterics and 
tears, as of the most selfish weakness; and to despise the sensi- 
bility which ficd from the aspect of pain, rather than endure 
everything for the chance of relieving it. Above all, she had 
been taught to hold the soundest views of religion; to honour 
the wisest, and justest, and most benevolent of Beings, by 
confidence in His wisdom, mercy, and justice; to seek His 
favour by doing all that she could; to rely upon his goodness in 
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every circumstance; and as a first step in this direction, to use 
the powers entrusted by Him to her that she might help herself. 

These views had aided her naturally hopeful temper, and had 
formed one of the most cheerful characters in the world, In 
every circumstance that befel, after the first natural anguish 
was a little over, Emilia seemed to feel a faith and reliance 
within, that threw a light upon the darkest hours, 

Even now, her good spirit did not forsake her, She never 
thought of bewailing herself or her destiny; weak lamentations 
over the inevitable she had been taught to consider as a most 
vain and culpable indulgence. She had long been preparing 
herself by prayer and reflection, to meet with fortitude the 
dreaded event of her mother’s death; she indeed felt that every 
task must be light after that. 

She sat down in her own small dressing-room to compose, as 
I said, her spirits, and to consider what she had to do. She 
opened the window and looked out upon that terrace and those 
shirbbarics where she and her mother had sat and wandered 
together. A few natural tears fell as she gazed upon them, 
The storm of the night had passed away, and a still autumn 
morning had succeeded; the yellow and scarlet leaves yet hung 
upon the trees, and the sky, calm, yet melancholy, waa in 
sympathy with her feelings. 

She indulged for a short time in the kind of tender reverie 
which the scene and the aspect of nature excited; and then, 
turning from and closing the window, she set herself io consider 
what she had to do. 

Money! 

The absolute necessity for money was the first thing that 
prossed upon her. 

Mr. Finch had promised to write and send express for the 
physician; he would have to come twenty miles, and his fce 
would be twenty guineas. This she knew; for ho had, upon 
two occasions, been called in to her mother. 

She went to her s¢ecrétoire, to examine her own little store, 
There never was much money beforehand at Mr. Wyndham’s; 
and the allowance to his daughter was what would have been 
thought very slender by you Coie ladies of the present day; 
but a long war, heavy taxes, and the high price of every neces- 
sary of life, carried away s0 much money in those days, that 
J assure you, men with handsome fortunes found very little to 
allow their daughters for vanities. I have known young ladies 
with six pounds for their allowance; twenty-five guineas, which 
was Emilia’s portion, was reckoned very liberal, 

She happened just to have received her quarter, and had five 
guineas in her drawer. 

During her mother’s illness, she had been her treasurer. The 
allowance for clothes and pocket-money to the mistress of the 
family was sixty guineas; of this, fifteen guineas she knew were 
in hand. There was cnough for the physician. 

The wants of to-day were provided for. 
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Sho must, if her father’s illness continued, visit his money- 
drawer, and sce what could there be found; and then the 
question recurred, should she apply to her uncle, Sir Herbert ? 
She knew well that he and her father were on indiflerent terms, 
and that to mcet him always irritated and tormented Mr. 
Wyndham to the last degree; for Sir Herbert was an obstinate, 
dogmatical, and haughty man, who always was accustomed to 
give the law wherever he happened to be; and favoured her 
father with his advice in a style and manner, which, however 
much it was required, and however good it might be, would 
have rendered it insupportable. 

Mr. Wyndham both dreaded and hated his brother-in-law. 
It was, however, neccessary to inform him of her mother’s death 
and of her father’s illness; and the first thing to be done was 
to sit down, and, in a simple and touching letter, to relate to 
him what had happened. She did not, however, think it proper 
to allude to the state of embarrassment in which she found 
herself; it was her father’s secret, and, as such, sacred trom the 
very Jast man upon carth to whom, she knew, he would himself 
have entrusted it. 

She had finished and despatched her lettcr to go by the next 
post, when again there was a knock at the door, and, without 
waiting for permission, it opened, and the pale and scared face 
of good Simpson presented itself. 

“Oh, Miss Emilia!” she said, coming in, without being bid, 
and shutting the door after her, “arc you well enough? Can 
you come down stairs? There is a man on business to master, 
and he says he must see him, and cannot Jeave the house till he 
does, He has another man with him, a very ill-looking fellow, 
too. The back kitchen door was open, and they walked straight 
in, and he showed me a picce of paper-—but 1 can't make any- 
thing of it. He scemed shocked, when he heard how it was 
with my poor mistress and master, and he said he was sorry, 
hut he must see him—or, perhaps, you would step down, secing 
master is so ill.” 

“Give me my shawl, Simpson. Yes, show him into my 
father’s study; I will come down and speak to him.” 

She hastened along the gallery, passed her mother’s door, 
not venturing to give a glance towards it; and, burrying down 
the stairs and across the hall, was soon in the little rooin that 
was called her father’s study. 

It was a little dark secluded chamber, quite embowered in 
the trees of the shrubbery, hung round with some of his 
favourite pictures, and fitted with his innumerable gun-cases, 
pistol-cases, and cases for half a hundred costly, cumbersome, 
and uscless things, which had accumulated under him during 
his childish reign. 

But grieved as Emilia had lately learned to be, when any 
Samivanle new contrivance for doing some very ordinary thing 
—any peculiarly excellent fowling-piece, or unrivalled bit of 
virtt, Was purchased and displayed, she could not now enter 
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the room, so full of the effects of all her poor father’s tastes and 
foibles, without a pang and a certain feeling of tendcrness—as 
she gazed around her, and passed on to occupy, for the first 
time, the chair of business, which stood empty before his desk. 
The door opened, and Simpson herself ushered in the two men. 

The first was a tall, broad-set, very powerful-looking being ; 
his round head covered with thick, curling, jet-black hair; his 
face ruddy, his eyes dark ; lis expression firm and daring, yet 
not either harsh or cruel. Something almost kind might be 
distinguished in the bearing of the man, who reminded you 
forcibly of that noble animal whose name has become the 

atronymic of the race of genuine Iinglishmen of those days. 
it is alt forgotten now, and the race has become pretty nearly 
extinct. 1 do not know whether that which has succeeded it is 
much of an improvement—but that by-tho-bye. 

This man was followed by a very low, ill-looking fellow, with 
a most sinister countenance, and squint in his eye, who entercd 
with him. But the man, evidently the superior of the two, 
having east one glance upon Miss Wyndham as she sat in her 
father’s chair, turned to his understrapper, and very uncere- 
moniously bade him keep the other side of the door, and not 
come in till he was called. 

daving performed this operation, and shut-to the door, the 
man turned round, and, holding a paper in his hand, approached 
Emilia. He looked at her once or twice, did not seem exactly 
to know how to venture to address her ; a change came over his 
hardy face, and he muttered,— 

“ The poor young lady !” 

‘.“T understand you had business with my poor father,” said 
imilia, endeavouring to speak with composure; “he is very ill 
-—too ill, I am sorry to say, to see any one.” 

“Why, miss, as for his being ill, you see, gentlemen are very 
apt to take to their beds at unlucky times—and—and—send 
young ladies down to speak for ’em, as does not understand 
business. I should be better pleased to speak to Mr. Wyndham, 
if you could be pleased io let me see him for five minutes or so.” 

‘IT assure you,” said Emilia, colouring, and the tears coming 
into her eyes, “my poor father is utterly incapable of seeing 
any one, or of even understanding one word of business. Have 
you not been told that he is threatened with a brain fever ? 
that Mr. Finch has been with him, and that Dr. Lestock is 
sent for? I do not understand business. I hope my father 
Mie be better soon; you had much better call again another 

ay. 

“ Call again !” said the man, his countenance changing, and 
assuming & suspicious expression, “ Call again !—I dare say.” 

“ But what can be done?” she expostulated, “It is, I assure 
you, quite impossible for my father to enter upon the slightest 

usiness, His brain is so unsettled, that he is everything but 
delirious. I am sorry to give you the trouble, but you really 
must call again.” 
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“Miss,” said the man, “I am not the principal in this 
business; and, if 1 were, call again wouldn’t do—it’s too late 
for that.” ‘ 

“What is your business, then? Tell it me—I will do my best, 
to settle it.” | Gs re 

“ Settle it!” said he; “ why, it’s a matter of fifteen hundred — 
pounds, thirteen shillings, and sixpence, besides law expenses. 
Master Wyndham is sadly belied if he can settle that in a jiffy.” 

Ennilia could only look upon him with a stare of terror and 
amazement. 

“ Ah, miss!” said the man, cyeing her, and all his suspicions 
of connivance vanishing before her artless and natural expres- 
sion of countenance—for he was one used to read countenances, 
and to detect in them the slightest line which was false—‘‘ Ah, 
miss! if this were all, he would make short work of it. “There’ 
would be security enough, even in this house. But, if all tales 
be true, my principal is only the first of a crowd too big to be 
counted ; and so, you see, he must secure his own interest. He 
lias got a bill of sale upon the furniture for the last fifteen 
hundred pounds he advanced to Mr. Wyndham; and as some 
ugly reports have reached him—for that Tile is a thorough 
rascal—he thinks it best to put in an execution, and make sure 
of the property—unless, indeed, you, miss, can pay the money, 
as it is said you have plenty of your own, if you knew of it.” 

Emilia continned to fix her eyes upon him, but she did not 
speak; her heart was beating so fast with distress and terror, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty she could keep her seat. 

She was endeavouring to struggle with herself, to aa 
her faculties, and to understand what she was to do. The 
man looked at her again; and again turned away, and gazed 
through the window, as if to give her time to recollect herself. 

At Jast she said,— 

“J do not quite understand who you are, or what you are 
here to do. If you come on your own part, I think you will 
not press your business, whatever it may be, upon a poor young 
creature, situated as [ am. If upon the part of another, 
perbaps you will be so kind as to represent, to him the stato of 
things here. I am sure my father’s first wish is to act honour- 
ably by every one, but it is impossible that he should arrango 
his affairs now.” 

The man looked at her again. 

“Why, miss,” he said, “the thing is——can you pay the money? 
cr will you pay the money?” 

“[ assure you, upon my honour,” said she, “that twenty 
guineas is all I at. present can command in the world, and I 
reservo it to pay the doctor’s fee, who is‘ coming to see my 
futher. Of course, I have not yet ventured to look into my 
father’s drawer ; but, if you will wait here, I will fetch the key, 
and you shall see what he has.” 

“ Nay, miss,” said the man, “you are very soft and young; 
you must not vo and pay away your father’s money in that way; 


m- 
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you should understand—for 1 sce you are not used to these 
matters—the natur of the claims, like. It’s a very great 
shame, and a very great pity, that your father put himself into 
the hands of that Rile; and if you were to send for him, he 
would only mess matters, and take care to pay himself, let the 
other creditors gct what they might: so that would only bring 
the whole hornets’ nest upon you. Is there no other gentleman 
who is in the secret of Mr. Wyndham’s affairs but Mr. Itile?” 

Emilia felt touched by the frank and kind manner of the 
man. In her utter destitution of all assistance, in this novel 
and unexpected situation of embarrassment and perplexity, her 
heart almost warmed to him, as she said,— 

“You must easily believe, sir, that all this is yery new and 
perplexing to me, who am in total ignorance of the state of my 
poor father’s affairs, and know nothing, of course, whatever 
of law proceedings. I am obliged to you for your advice: I 
will consider of it. Perhaps my father may be so much better 
in a few hours that I may be able to consult him.” 

‘Why, miss,” said the man, “ to tell you the truth, I believe 
there arc a great many writs out against your father; but 
execution has been delayed, 1 understand, for a short time, on 
account of the news as has got about of the poor lady there,” 
making a motion with his thumb, as if he pointed up stairs. 
‘ But my principal, having this bill of sale, you must under- 
stand—though I don’t think he is a harder man than the rest 
of ’em—yet, 1f you understand, miss, he was afraid to lose the 
benefit of the deed, if as how others got possession of the goods, 
Last night, one out of that Rile’s office—but Tm not going to 
tell secrets—gave him a hint how that fellow had been up here 
getting some security out of yourself, There was no knowing 
what the rascal might do more; so, miss, my principal wished 
either to have his money or a security from you—such as you 
have given to Nile Jast night, or else make sure of his goods. 
He wouldn’t press for a sale just at this time, you know, but 
he must be put in possession; and, therefore, if you cannot be 
security—” sa 

“T assure you,” said Emilia, “that I know nothing of my 
own affairs—I_ did not even know that 1] possessed that thousand 
pounds which J yesterday signed away. I should be unwilling 
to pledge myself to anything, because I am quite in ignorance 
what I could perform. But to save my father in this miscrable 
extremity from distress and dishonour, I am quite ready to do 
anything—ceverything that is within my power.” . 

‘I verily believe you, miss; for an honester, truer, less shuf- 
flinger sort of a countenance I never set my eyes upon. But 
the more I sees into this mess of a business, the worserer and 
the blackerer it seems to me. And, miss,” approaching nearer 
to her, and laying his large red hand upon the desk, “ take my 
advice—don't move a finger in it without good counsel. Send 
to that legal gentleman of your acquaintance in whom you have 
the most confidence, but don’t trust that rascally Rilo,” 
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“TJ will think of it,” said she as her poor mother’s advice came 
to her recollection; and she thought of Mr. Danby, the only 
person eonnected with the profession with whom she had the 
slightest personal acquaintance; while something within her 
whispered that he would not be unwilling to serve her. 

But first she must visit her father, and endeavour to obtain 
his consent to such an application. 

She was rising to leave the room. 

“ Stay, stay, miss,” said the bailiff; “we have not quite done 
yet. I must take possession of the goods.” 

“ Flow ? what do you mean ?” 

“Why, miss, without much explanation, it will be necessary 
for me and that man there to stay in the house, like, to keep 
possession for our principal. You'll have no objection to that, 
miss. He’s a rough-looking un, but Tom’s no very bad crea- 
ture; and as for me, I'd not hurt a hair of your pretty head if it 
was never so! We shall live with your servants. I dare say 
the tap below is good enough; and all the expense will be so 
much a-day for our trouble till the execution is discharged. 
And hark ye, miss,” coming up to her and whispering, “we 
may be of use for keeping of the door locked. There’s a ca. 
fa. out,’as I hear—ay, may be one or two—and you'd be 
sorry to see the poor, foolish gentleman there upstairs carried to 
prison,” 

“To prison !” cried she, turning paler and paler, as every new 
horror of her wretched position presented itself. “'To prison! 
my father to prison !” 

“You are as innocent as a babby, that I sec, miss,” said the 
man, passing the back of his rough hand across his eyes; but 
you see the sheriff’s writ breaks no locks. We must see to your 
yack-door; which, bless you, stood as wide open for us as Temple 
Bar. They cannot get in and trouble the gentleman, if we look 
sharp, aud that l’ll do for you—for a prettier and nicer young 
lady [ never saw; and it was a shame and a sin of Tile to ruin 
your father, and all of you, in this fashion. And so good day 
to you, miss, and I and my man will try the good ale of the 
Oaks—of which I never heard small becr—and see what’s in the 
larder, for ’m somewhat hungry with this most fashioust job 
that ever I had a hand in.” 

And so saying he walked out, leaving Emilia perfectly be- 
wildered. 

What was to be done? 

If she understood the bailiff aright, there remained not one 
thing in the house which she could properly call her father’s, or 
honestly apply to their most urgent necessities, The little sum 
in her own purse, even, could that with justice be called her 
own? Was it not rightfully belonging to others? Where was 
she to turn for money, even to furnish bread for the family? 
What was she to do? Was she to incur fresh debts, when she 
too justly expected that those already incurred could never be 
discharged’—deliberately take {rem others, either in the form of 
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goods or money, that which she knew she never could repay? 
Could she do that? Impossible! 

Then the pale corpse of her mother, lying stretched in that 
chamber, ruse before her. She had not the means of even 
affording it a coffin, Her uncle!—certainly, her uncle, would he 
but come, could of courso rescue her from this most urgent of 
her distressces; but, in the sort of nervous, unintelligible terror 
that now took possession of her, she dreaded to act under that 
impression. A horror of incurring fresh debt scemed to possess 
her almost to frenzy. 

She sat down, and wrote a very different letter to her uncic 
from that which she had last dispatched. 


: 6 
“For the love of Heaven, dcar sir, come to mo immediately—that is, if you 
possibly can. My poor father fs so ill that he can gave directions about nothing. 
lam in a stato of the most unparalleled perplexity and distress. It is impossible 
for you to conccive the state in which things are here. Come to me, I beg of 
you, dear sir, ag s00n as you receive this—-that is, if you possibly can. 
“ JSMILIA WYNDAM.” 


This letter being dispatched, she felt that help was near, 
though her note could not possibly reach her uncle for two days; 
and it would take two more, travelling day and night—which 
it was not likely he would choose to do—before he could join her. 

Wer spirits were, however, in some degree tranquillised after 
having taken the decisive step of applying to him; and she felt 
more able to look her situation in the face. The certainty that 
her uncle would soon join her, and that, however severely he 
might be inclined to look upon Mr, Wyndham’s conduct, he 
would not hesitato to repay any debt she might have found it 
absolutely necessary to incur for herself and her mother, enabled 
her to overcome the sort of wild dream of terror which had first 
seized upon her, and to think upon what was necessary. 

For her mother’s funeral she determined to give uo orders, 
excopt such as might be absolutely required, till Sir Her- 
bert’s arrival, He was a man so difficult, nay, impossible to 
please, that she could not guess whether he would choose it to 

executed according to the late or present circumstances of 
tho family. If she gave orders with all the plainness and 
modoety whieh her heart told her was the best honour, she 
knew she might be reproached for insensibility and impiety, 
under the circumstances of the time, to her poor mother’s 
memory: if, on the contrary, she ventured to arrange things in 
away suited to her uncle’s present and her mother’s former 
station, she would probably be accused of a pride and wilful 
extravagance utterly unpardonable in her present situation, 

She resolved to wait, 

That a physician had been sent for at such a great expense 
to attend upon her father, she knew would be resented by Sir 
Herbert as a most culpable piece of extravagance. She rejoiced, 
however, that it was done: the blaine of such an action she 
could cheerfully bear, 
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She thought now it would be better to await her uncle's 
arrival before applying to Mr. Danby. Jt was an infinite sdurce 
of relief to her mind to cast the responsibility of her future pro- 
ceedings upon another. 

She had dispatched her Ictter, and was crossing the hall to go 
up stairs and inquire for her father, when the footman met her 
with the letter-bag in his hand. 

She took it from him, intending to get the key, which she 
supposed to be lying in her father’s bedroom. She listened at 
the door some little time, in the hope that he might be asleep; 
but, hearing voices, she opened it. 

Ifer father was talking to himself in a manner the most in- 
coherent, white Biggs was vainly cndeavouring to argue with 
and pacify him, He was insisting upon being dressed, and go- 
ing Immediately to his wife’s funeral, saying he heard the 
carriage in the yard, and that he should be too late; and abus- 
ing Biggs for his insensibility and inattention, who, poor man, 
was vainly endeavouring to quiet, by talking reason, one whose 
reason, alas! had fled. 

“Come here, child!” said Mr. Wyndham, as soon as Emilia 
appeared. “ Are you not ashamed to wear that pink muslin on 
the day of your mother’s funeral? And why do you keep me 
prisoner in this manner? I say, Emilia, I insist upon getting 
up. I am avery wretched, foolish old man, I know that, but 
not so old as to be treated in this manner like a child. She 
wouldn’t have allowed it, She always treated me with respect 
—that she did; and I’m not used to it—and I will—” 

“ Alas, my dear father! bo still—your face is all crimsoned 
with fever. It is a mistake, indeed it is—my poor mother’s 
funeral is not to be yet. You must get well, sir—you must, lis 
still, und get well, or you will not be able to follow her to the 
grave. You would follow her to the grave, dear papa—would 
you not? De still then!” 

Aud thus she attempted to soothe and pacify him; sometimes 
not altogether without effect, most often quite in vain. His 
delirium was such, that it was plain all real communication be- 
tween his mind and that of any other person was at an end. It 
was impossible to consult him upon any matter; all that could 
be done was to tranquillise him as much as possible. 

it was a dreadful spectacle. Sometimes he would forget his 
wife, and then the subjects of his debts and embarrassments 
would seem to take entire possession of his mind—he was sulfer- 
Ing under all the horrors of arrest and imprisonment. Some- 
tiines he was bolting the door against the bailiffs, and crying to 
his servants, in an agony of terror, to make fast the windows, at 
which he saw their terrible eyes glaring. Then he was immured 
in & prison, in which he fancied himself chained to the ground, 
crying out and bewailing his folly and his sins, and suffering, 
in an imagination but too faithful to the truth of his situation, 
all the agonies of remorse, regret, and despair. 7 

It waa in vain to conceal the truth from the faithful old 
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servant, who, the tears running over his cheeks, would persist 
in endeavouring to do away with his poor master’s delusions, 
by assuring him that he was in his bed, quite safe; that no 
cursed bailiffs should ever get at him; that his house was his 
castle, and every servant would die in his defence. 

All this time the heart of his poor daughter was dying within 
her at the reflection that the dreaded evil was alrcady consum- 
mated, and his house no longer his own. 

The lettcr-bag, unopened, was still in her hand; but when 
her father, exhausted by his raving, sank into a sort of restless 
slumber, sceing the key upon the chimney-piece she opened it. 

It was quite full of letters—cach, as she took them out one 
after another, directed to her father. In the present state of 
affairs she ventured to open them, They were, one and all, upon 
the same subject—long bills for articles of all descriptions; 
petitions for payment in some; threats and insolent expres- 
sions of contempt for promises broken in others; heart-rending 
entreaties for a small part of the account from others; others were 
lawyers’ letters, filled with terms she could not understand, and 
only, therefore, the more alarming. The last letter she drew 
out of the bag was in her unele’s hand, and addressed to her 
mother. It had slipped into the letter-book, and it was not till 
she was about to close the bag that she perceived it, It was 
short, and as follows :— 


* DEAR SisteR,—AS Emmy’s account of you is pretty comfortable this morn- 
ing, I shall not longer delay my projected journcy, which Puguin tells me will do 
me a great deal of good, Indeed, I feel I want a change. I shall start to-morrow 
for the Highlands, and, perhaps, get as far as the Shetlands; it may be, cross to 
the Giant’s Causeway, I do not know where I shall go, or where 1 shall be for 
the next three wecks, so it is no use to write to me. Tcll Exnmy to let me find 
letters from her on my return, about three weeks or a month hence. I take John, 
and my own horses. I hope this cold weather will do you no harm. An odd 
time, you will say, for me to start on such an expedition; but I have always 
wished to see the Highlands in winter—” 


She read no more—the letter fell from her hand; and, when 
she recovered her senses, she found poor Biggs supporting her 
sate and endeavouring to moisten her lips with a glass of 
water. 

“ Miss Iimmy! Miss Emmy! look up. What’s the matter? 
Don’t take on go,” said the good old man. 

She opened her eyes, and looked in a wild, distracted manner 
about the room. lt was some time before she could recover 
speech or recollection; but when she had a little collected her 
spirits, she saw her course at least plainly before her. There 
was nothing else to be done—she must write to Mr. Danby. 

Her letter was as follows :— 


“In the greatest perplexity and distress, I venture to apply to Mr. Danby; 
perhaps the knowledge he at presont possesses of my poor father’s affairs may 
lead him to surmise the nature of the difficulties which surround me, when he 
hears that my father is delirious in his bed, and that the messengers of the law 
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arc in the louse. Iam too ignorant to be aware how far I commit an impro- 
priety in applying to one of Mr. Danby's reputation, and begging him to assist 
me, in this my extremity, with his advice. We best knows whether he can cx- 
tricate me from the bewilderment in which I find myself, All I can say is, that 
if he eould come down to the Oaks, were it only for a few hours, his presence 
woidd be an incxpressible relicf to 
“UMILIA WYNDHAM, 
‘* My mother died last night at about cight o’clock.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Nova angelctta sovre lale accosta 
Seese dal cielo in su la trista riya, 
La’nd@’ io passava soll per mnio destino, 


Mr. DANBY was sitting in a dark back room, whence windows, 
which seemed not to have been cleaned for centuries, almost 
excluded the light; his table, covered with black leather, al- 
most completely hidden by pile upon pile of papers; his pale 
and thin face, still paler and more sallow, if possible, than when 
we saw him last, resting upon his thin, wiry hand; his hair 
ruffled and thrown back, as if pushed away in impatient and 
poy eae thought, and his mind engaged in solving some 
knotty point of his profession, Amidst a heap of letters, a 
small one, written upon delicate satin paper, and directed in a 
beautiful female hand, but which had evidently trembled a 
good deal in the writing it, was presented to him. 

Mr. Danby turned the letter about between his.finger and 
thumb, looking at it with that kind of curiosity with which a 
naturalist might be supposed to examine some curious and de- 
licate shell, and then, with a sort of peevish expression of 
contempt, threw it down upon the table, and took up those 
letters of a more important size and business-like aspect which 
lay before him. 

Still, while he opened the first long folio sheet which pre- 
sented itself, his eye continued fixed upon the little, delicate, 
and sweetly-scented missive, and, turning it round to look 
at it again, he perceived that it had a very small black seal: 
ho held the seal somewhat curiously to his eye, and he then 
thought that he had seen that beautiful antique seal once be- 
fore, upon occasion of his taxing up a note by mistake, which was 
lying upon a certain drawing-room table in the country, ata 
certain gentleman’s house. He recollected it directly —but not 
the sooner did he open the letter. 

He laid it carefully on one side, and‘ very conscientiously, or, 
rather, like the truest cpicure, opened and read every one of 
the numerous missives around him before—I will not say before 
he touched it again—for he could not forbear taking it up from 
time to time while thus employed, and looking at it, 

At last he laid it down upon a small folded sheet of writing- 
paper, which by this time was anything but white (the flowers 
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sho had given him were in it), and continued to attend to what 
he was about. 

At length all the letters were read, properly arranged, and 
laid one upon the other methodically, and then—he took up 
the little letter for the last time. 

The sudden start that he made as he read it—the colour that 
flushed up into his pale cheek—the flashing of his eyo—the smile 
of sweetness that came over that thin, sardonic mouth!—you 
should have beheld. 

It was really touching to see the emotion that shook every 
nerve in this dry, insensible man. 

THe laid the letter upon the table—bent down—read it again 
—and then—oh, smile not, youth or beauty, in céntempt!—this 
grave, aged, business-like, withered man, raised the morsel of 
insensible paper, and pressed it to his lips with rapture. Iam 
almost ashamed to betray him—lI feel that there is something 
sacred in such a love, in such a breast!—something pathetic in 
this sweet spring of tenderness welling up in a desert such as 
this!-something most piteous in feelings excited so sadly too 
late!—something lamentable in such a passion, that can never, 
never mect return. 

But he did not think of any return. His ecstasy at receiving 
such a summons from the being whom he had never for one mo- 
ment forgotten was something too supreme for expression, 
Words it, of course, would never find with him. Ie shuffled 
away his papers—rose from his chair—hurried out of his room 
—locked his door—called his clerk, who officiated as man- 
servant, told him to order a chaise and four horses for Hounslow 
immediately, and then shuffled hastily into his own room, and 
began to pack his portmanteau, much in the fashion of the man 
who emptied his drawers into a sheet, and pushed it into his 
portmanteau. 

He would not wait even to tell his mother where he was 
polngs but, sending her a hasty line to inform her that he should 
e out of town for about twenty-four hours, told bis clerk to say 
to all comers that he had been summoncd upon indispensable 
business into the country, tumbled into the post-chaise, and, as 
fast as four post-horses, such as they were in those days, could 
carry him, was whirled over the stones on the way to Hounslow; 
in such a confusion of thought, in such a tempest of happiness, 
that his brain and his heart, little accustomed to these excitc- 
ments of delight, were almost in a state of delirium! 

It was about eight o’clock on the following morning that Mr. 
Danby found himself driving up through the avenue of ancient 
oaks which led and gave its name to the mansion of Mr. 
Wyndham, : 

i Ashe approached it, even he, unobservant as he usually was 
of mere external things, could not help being struck with the 
silent melancholy that pervaded it, and contrasted so forcibly 
with the impression of gaiety, brightness, and cheerfulness, 
which has been left upon his imagination, When last he had 
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left it, bright lights illumirated the front of the mansion—the 
sound of cheerful conversation resounded through the open 
windows—the crowding servants were filling the hall, or hanj- 
ing about the steps of the vestibule—horses, carriages, grooms, 
ee coachmen, were heard from the not very distant stable- 
yard. 

Now a silence as of death pervaded all things. The blinds 
were let down in the front of the house; not a creature, noteven 4 
dog, was to be seen about; not a sound issued from the stable- 
yard or offices. 1t seemed like a mansion of the dead. 

It was a dull November morning; heavy clouds covered the 
sky, and tho winds swept ee through the swaying trees. 
The carriage, however, drove briskly up to the door, and one of 
the postilions was dismounting to ring the bell, when Mr. Danby, 
struck by the air of desolation which pervaded the front of the 
house, desired him to drive round to the offices. 

dimilia had passed a sorrowful night, divided between at- 
tending to her father and the attempt to take that rest which 
she felt to be absolutely necessary, in order to enable her to go 
through the task imposed upon her. 

The physician had visited her the day before, and the opinion 
he had given upon the case had only served still more to 
increase her alarm. The delirium had considerably increased; 
it was a delirium of that worst and most alarming kind, which 
too often, if it do not issue in death, leaves the brain so much 
disordered and weakened as to impair its functions for the rest 
of life. The most undivided attention was required, both to 
keep the patient quiet and to apply the necessary remedies for 
cooling and tranquillising the brain. 

In this, with the assistance of hertwo faithful servants, she had 
been unremittingly employed, till her own brain began to recl 
and turn dizzy with excitement and fatigue, and she felt the ab- 
solute necessity of endeavouring to take a little repose. 

But repose seemed impossible. 

No sooner did sho lay her aching head upon her pillow than 
all her sorrows and all her anxicties appeared to present them- 
zeke in a darker and more terrible array. What was to be 

one ? 

Lhe physician—of course not in the slightest degree aware of 

the circumstances of the family—had accepted his fee of twenty 
guineas, and finally drained her little purse; and her horror of 
touching any of her father’s money, under the uncertainty in 
which she stood, began to amount almost to a morbid fecling. 
__ She could not rest—dark, threatening phantoms of undefined 
ill pursued her; and sho found the melancholy of her waking 
thoughts, and the view of her actual position, far less intulerable 
than these gloomy, indistinct shadows. | 

She had risen, and gone into her mother’s room to watch and 
pray by her side. 

_ The prospect of death—the calm and deep tranquillity—the 
indescribable solemnity which the presence of the dead impresses 
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on the human soul—tranquillised hers, The storm was over—~ 
the strong battle of life had ceased—the anxious energy, the 
strife with evil, were at an end—sunk into that marble stillness, 
that-dread quict, which, ponder on it as we may, we never, 
never can comprehend. * 

Where was she gone? In what region was that spirit now?— 
that burning intelligence, that high intellect, that deep, hidden 
sensibility, that stern resistance against wrong, that mother’s 
passion to defend her child? A cold, marblo portraiture of what 
it once had been was all that remained. - 

They were not tears that the unhappy daughter shed. Ler 
eyes seemed now too dry for tears; it was a dcep, earnest, awe- 
struck contemplation, which, however, seemed*to strengthen 
her heart and to tranquillise her spirits. 

JIow small appear the kcencst interests of life before such a 
spectacle! How brief the space of hurried being ere we must 
be as they are, and the most strenuous circumstances become 
icss than the memory of a dream! Soon it would all be over, 
and the terrible rdins which now surrounded her sink into the 
night of the past; and, as with so many vaster ruins, the 
plough of time pass over them, and every trace of what had 
been be forgotten. . 

It had been to pray that she came there—but prayer was 
mute. When we soften and melt, then we pray—then we lit 
up the eye of faith and hope, and the gushing, living waters 
refresh the thirsting soul. When we are wound up to a pitch 
like this, the pulse of life stands still. We are silent, awe- 
struck, and, for the moment, even without ideas; we neither 
look above nor around—we only look there. 

She was in a mood like this when she was summoned toe mect 
one, his soul just awakened from the deepest night of all—from 
the absolute death of sensibility—to the wildest and strongest 
passion of the heart. 


Mr, Danby had been ushered into the small breakfast-par- 
Jour, where a fire was kindled, and the table already set for 
breakfast for one. 

The fire blazed cheerily, and glittcred upon the table equipage 
and the frames of the many pictures which adorned the little 
apartment; so that, though the blinds were down, it looked 
light and cheerful, and contrasted with the invariable cloud of 
gloom that pervaded the rest of the house. 

He did not sit down, though the servant had rolled Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s comfortable arm-chaur to the fire for him; he stood lean- 
ing with his arm upon the mantel-piece, lost in sweet thoughts, 
and contemplating, with a pleasure quite new, the scene before 
him;—the elegant little apartment, fitted up with all that could 
render life agreeable to a mind such as his;—no show, which 
he would have despised; no apparent extravagance, which he 
would have hated; no exaggeration of luxury, which ho would 
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have condemned; but all so fresh, so light, so delicate, so plea- 
sant! The few tables with their books—tho pictures—the ele- 
gant furniture—a few flowers from the grcenhouse—the beau- 
tiful silken work-baskets of the ladics—the blazing fire—the 
choice ornaments on the mantel-piece! What a contrast to his 
chambers—his foul, dusty chambers, littered with musty papers 
and dingy parchments, with their dirty windows, their dark, 
ercaking staircase, their worm-eaten and discoloured furniture! 
! So he had lived—or rather cxisted—buried, as it were, alive, 
for nearly thirty years—ignorant, as it would have seemed, that 
any better existence was to be found: like the shell-fish, fastened 
to its native rock in some gloomy, sea-girt cave, that knows 
not of the bright myriads that ale with finny, rapid wing, 
and sport in, Re crystal element above. 

llis mother's close and gloomy house in Charlotte Strect, 
Bedford Square, was little better than his own chambers; there 
was seareely more light or cheerfulness, and only a little less 
dust and dirt. 

He took up a small black case that lay upon the mantel-piece, 
and, in mere absence of mind, opened it. What a picture! 

A. cherub, with a face of angel serenity, love, and innocence; 
the locks of golden hair hanging round the face, and showering 
about the round waxen shoulders—the white frock—the blue 
sash! 

“ EMILIA WYNDITAM, AGED SIX YEATS,” 
in small seed pearl, surrounding a lock of that golden hair. 

He had never, 1 believe, notieed a child before. Tle!—he had 
never, except as mrnors or wards in chancery, contemplated the 
existence of such things, Of course, he had tumbled against 
little, dirty, impudent-looking boys and girls in the strects, and 
liad thought just as much of them as of any rough dray or 
eart, or the like, that might have encumbered the path he was 
treading, 

He started ag-at a heavenly vision, bent down his eye close 
to the picture, and was engaged in a sort of reverie, rather than 
contemplation, over it, when the lock turned, the door opened, 
and she hersclf appeared, 

She had not yet assumed her mourning, but was in a pale 
lilac muslin morning-gown, with a good deal of white about, it. 
Jie did not know what it was, bnt it looked to him like tho 
colour of the dove’s wing. She looked deathly pale—more than 
pile, sallow. Her beautiful rosy colour, which had seemed to 

um like the waxen cup of the rose she had given him, all fled; 
her animated eye was grave and anxious, her bright hair was 
hanging discoloured round her face. 

Such was the change! Such was the beautiful half-cherub, 
half-angel—goddess—Hebe—Flora—as he might have called 
her, had his vague imagination taken words—of his dreams. 
Such was she become. 

Was ho disappointed ? 

No. 
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There is something to the heart of man yet dearer, when the 

divinity of his imagination, the bright goddess of his thoughts, 
something too radiant and beautiful for real life, is presented, 
after all, but as the tearful, suffering daughter of clay. He 
could have fallen at her feet, and wrapped his arms about her 
knees in silent adoration! And what did he do? He looked 
excessively ugly, excessively shy, and excessively awkward— 
his head more uncouthly cnaied: his arms more dangling, his 
knees more in, his gait more shuffling than ever—as he moved 
forward and met the hand extended to him, while a smile of 
crateful pleasuro, like the gleam of the sun upon a dreary win- 
ter day, Just lighted for a moment her countenance. 
' His extreme shyness and awkwardness wereex relicf to her. 
She had felt a little afraid when first he wag announced, and, 
had not her feelings already mounted so high, would have come 
down to the interview with this clever man of business with all 
the trepidation that girls of her age are accustomed to feel at 
the idea of meeting those awful personages, middle-aged men— 
men of high standing in the estimation of other men. 

They are almost as much afraid as these personages are of 
them—not quite so much, I believe, but it will do for a compa- 
rigon. 

But when she saw Mr. Danby look so very awkward and s0 
very much afraid of her, it restored her at once to her self- 
possession—for she was a coward in grain, like all the rest of 
her sex, bluster as they will. 

“JT am deeply, deeply obliged to you, Mr. Danby,” she began, 
in a voice of much fecling, while he held the hand she had 
given to him; “J cannot express to you how much I fecl this 
act of kindness, I ought to make many, many apologies for 

resuming so far upon a gentleman on whose consideration I 
haa not the slightest claim; but the excessive distress and per- 
plexity of my present situation, my total ignorance of business, 
my uncle’s most unfortunate absence, and—and—and—” 

3ut here her voice began to falter. 

He could have listened to her for ever, as she ran on in this 
way in a fluttered, hurricd voice. He never thought of stop- 
ning her by the usual assurances; he kept holding her hand, 
Nis eyes bent upon it, for he had not courage to raise them fur- 
ther, drinking in, with a sort of exquisite delight, the tones of 
her sweet, harmonious voice. 

The trembling and faltering, like the breaking of pebbles in 
a clear flowing stream, awakened him from his ecstatic reve- 
rie; he lifted up his head, and raid, abruptly and somewhat 
roughly— 

“Yes, yes; I know—” 

He only thought of preventing her from entering upon a 
painful subject; but the tone startled and checked her, 

She withdrew her hand and was silent. ; 

“T mean,” he said, stammering and confused, “I mean that 
I am truly sorry for you, and I wish—I mean I hope—I haven't 
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beseeching tone of voice. ‘ 

“Oh no, far from that,” she replied, recovering herself. “ Will 
you not be seated, Mr. Danby, and take somo breakfast?” she 
then asked, with her hand upon the bell. “Excuse me; I be- 
lieve 1 am very nervous to-day.” 

“You look very ill, indeed,” said he; “JI never saw any one 
s0 much changed in my life. I am afraid you havo suffercd 
greatly, you look so very, very ill.” 

“Do J, indeed?” said she, and she could scarcely suppress a 
smile at his simplicity; but even that little smile did her good. 
“T have, indeed, had cause—” 

The servant just then entered, and she ordered breakfast im- 
mediately, and, sitting down at the head of the table, preparcd 
herself to make it for him. 

He took a chair and sat down by her. 

It is astonishing how much good this simple arrangement 
seemed to do her. There is a tendency to monomania in grief 
and anxiety, for which such trifling, little, vulgar occupations 
and distractions afford the best and most wholesome relief. It 
is by the small but necessary occupations of the day that we 
are carried living, and with minds undistracted, through such 
hours of darkness, The very opening of the tea-chest, the pre- 
paring the cups, the ordering fresh sugar—these miserable little 
employments were of service. ‘They are, after all, among the 
best antidotes against melancholy—these occupations, common 
as daily bread. His presence, too, had lifted an insupportable 
load from her heart. Her dreadful perplexity was at an end. 
She had the most perfect faith in Mr, Danby’s ability, and the 
most perfect contidence in his kinduess—why, she could hardly 
have told herself; but so it was. And, perhaps, we could have 
told her why. 

She is sitting there making his tea, and, for the first moment 
since her mother’s death, swallowing hers with a feeling of re- 
oa she cannot yet cat, but the tea is doing her infinite 
rood, 

Ile is drinking the tea she pours out for him, and it is as the 
nectar of the gods; but, to win heaven, neither could he, at that 
moment, have eaten a morsel. 

“T am afraid there is nothing that you like, sir,” she said, 
politely and anxiously; “is there anything you are in the habit 
of taking that we can get for you?” 

“No, thank you, ma’am; pray don’t—don’t speak of it, Ono 
other cup of tea, and then, you will excuse me, but” (the souud 
man of business was now beginning at last to make his voice 
heard, and to silence that of the man of passion) “the sooner 
you ae me into possession of the matters on which, if I under- 
stand, you desire my advice, the better. If I comprehend the 
purport of the-letter with which you were pleased to honour me, 
there is an execution out against your father, and the bailiffs 
are in the house. They cannot have taken him into custody?” 
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She shrank a little at the word, and the somewhat harsh tone 
of voice in which this last was delivered. Mr. Danby, once en- 
caged in business, was himsclf again: his countenance as hard, 
his tone as dry, his eye as cold and piercing. 

“No,” she said, shuddering; “but, if I understood the man 
rightly who came first, he would have been—would be—if he 
were not at this moment so frigltfully ill; and oh! sir,” and 
she began to feel very much afraid again of this cold, penetrat- 
ing face of business, “his affairs—” 

“ Are in the worst of all possible messes,” said he. “I anti- 
cipated this, Miss Wyndham; and, when I was last here, pointed 
out to your father what I thought the only course that could 
possibly save him from utter destruction. My advice was not. 
received in the spirit in which it was given, or rather, there are 
some characters 80 hopelessly weak and so recklessly self-indul- 
gent, that there is no stopping them while a penny is to be ob- 
tained by fair means or foul. J wish the means adopted by 
that vile, shuffling rascal, Rile, for supplying Mr. Wyndham 
with money, may not have been as dishonest and dangerous as 
the purposes on which it was squandered were childish and 
ridiculous,” 

She was almost petrified at this sudden and rude attack; but 
the manner in which he spoke of her father before her faco 
roused her indignation, and she could not help saying— 

“My father may have deserved censurc—I cannot be a judge; 
but before his daughter, at least, I might have hoped he would 
hhave been spared.” 

“Spared!” said he; “from what I saw of his proceedings 
while Iwas here, 1 think his conduct to vou, and to your mo- 
ther, the most infamous part of these shameful proceedings. 
To think of his robbing you both in this inexcusable mammer!” 

She was at a Joss for words to reply. 

flis eyes had been bent upon the carpet while he was speak- 
ing; engrossed with his own thoughts, and, according to his. 
usual habit, soon entirely lost to the world about him, he had 
not the shghtest perception of what she was feeline—of the 
pain, distress, and terror now visible in her countenance, , The 
idea of exposing her father’s affairs to so rude and terrible a 
judge began to be insupportable. 
Atlast he looked up, but even then was far from pereciving 
how hurried she was, : 

He said,—~ 

“We had better not lose any time,”—and he looked at his watch, 
“ Let me see Mr. Wyndham’s papers, and form some estimate of 
the position of things. I dare say the whole arc in the most unpar- 
donable confusion, but some ideas may be gathered from them.” 

“T do not know,” she began, hesitating, colouring, and the 
tears beginning to cloud into her eyes—“I begin to think, 
perhaps, that I have no right—I don’t know whether I ought— 
to unlock my father’s private drawers, display his papers, his 
affairs to a—a stranger.” 
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“ Whydid you send for me, then?” said he, rudely, for he felt 
offended. 

“T mean, I don’t know”’—all her confidence in him was now 
lost—‘‘ I don’t know what I ought to do. My perplexities, my 
difficulties, only increase!” And the tears stood in her cyes, but 
they did not fall. 

He looked at her, and was again charmed and softened, 
though not in the slightest degree aware of the cause of this 
sudden change in her resolution. He attributed it to a very 
pradential and proper repugnance to giving up such important 
things as papers without a proper authority; to such a rational 
difficulty and view of things he was quite sensible; so, laying 
his hand upon the table, he said, in a calm and steady voice,— 

* Your dislike to surrender your father’s papers to the inspec- 
tion of a stranger, without his authority, is perfectly just and 
reasonable—and, under any circumstances, asa stranyer I could 
not so receive them ; but, if I understood the purport of your 
letter, you summoned me here as a fricnd—as a friend I came 
—as a friend I am ready to offer any advice and assi$tance in 
my power. Surely, Miss Wyndham,” and a faint colour suffused 
even his pale check, “ Miss Wyndham cannot believe that I 
would make any unworthy, any dishonourable use of her con- 
fidence 2?” 

She saw at once how far he was from comprehending her 
feelings, and at the same instant blamed her own susceptibility. 
She hastencd to assure him that her repugnance arose only 
from the natural hesitation of a@ person acting under circum- 
stances so new and unexpected, and only begged him to assure 
her she was acting right in what she was about to do—to unlock 
her father's most private repositories. 

‘It all depended upon the urgency of the case,” he said. 

She proceeded to relate in detail all that had passed; she did 
not omit, exquisitely painful as the relation was to her, tho 
narration of what had taken place on the fatal evening of her 
mother’s death. 

He listened in profound silence, not interrupting her relation 
by the slightest gesture, or evenchange of countenance. There 
was something quite terrible to her in his grave, serious, im- 
passible manner. Nothing is so alarming to a young girl of 
feeling as-this impassibility, which seems to refuse all sympathy 
with weakness or with error. ; 

She ended, and there was a silence of considerable length, 

At last he lifted up his eyes, which had been bent upon the 
floor in serie.) rumination, and said,— 

‘* After the dislike and hesitation you have very properly ex- 
pressed to put me in possession, unauthorised, of your father’s 
secrets and papers, it 18 extremely disagreeable to me to say— 
aud it is the first-time in my life—and I vow to —— shall be 
the last that ever I will do sucha thing—it is necessary, if I am 
to be of any use in this, as far as I can judge, most disgraceful 
business, that I should be immediately put in possession of the 
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facts, so far as they can be learned from papers probably in ex- 
cessive confusion. But, once more, do you thoroughly under- 
stand? This surrender of the papers is your act and deed—done 
upon your own repousibility, and at no desire of mine; surren- 
dered to me as amicus familids—friend of the family—in_ order 
to tell you what you must do till your uncle and better advisers 
get about you.” 

“YT understand,” said she, rising to lead the way to the study, 
“that if I do wrong, the whole responsibility is to rest upon 
me. I am prepared for it; for, indeed, what other course can L 
take ? 

He made no reply, but followed her to the little, secluded, and 
darksome apartment. 

She opened the drawer, and put him in posgossion of the 
papers, 

Je sat down, and began inventorising, examining, and noting, 
and was soon lost in business; this habit, which had become a 
second nature, of giving his whole attention to what he was 
about, rcudering him svon insensible to the presence of any one 
else in the room. 

He had sat in this way for a considerable time, she standing 
by the fire playing with a stick of sealing-wax, and impatiently 
waiting for a sentence of intellivence or for one of dismissal; 
but he never lifted up his head or took the slightest notice of her. 
At last she became quite anxious to go to her father’s room, 
and she ventured to step to his side, and to say— 

“Can I be of any service?” 

He started at the voice, and looked suddenly up. It was like 
an apparition; in the midst of his as aha her image, at 
any time suddenly presented, would have sent the blood to his 
heart. The impression wore off, as you have seen, when they 
had been long together; but its effect, as I have said, suddenly 
presented, was irresistible. 

A. strange, unwonted expression was in his eye. 

“T haven't been keeping you standing here, 1 hope—have I?” 
he asked, looking rather hurried and confused. “No, I shall 
not want you at present; I havo not done examining the 
papers; I will send you word when I have done.” 

‘I am wanted in my father’s room; if you will please to 
ring the bell, and summon me, I shall be at your service, sir, at 
any moment.” 

_ “Very well.” 
| And, etting her open the door for herelf, he resumed his exa- 
mination, while she went up to her father. 


\ 


_ With what different feelings did Emilia leave Mr. Danby 
from those with which she had seated herself by him at the 
breakfast-table! Zhen, her heart was overflowing with grati- 
tude and warm with confidence; now, froissée by his roughness, 
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t 
wounded by his rudeness, and offended by the way in which,. 
in her very presence, he had spoken of her fatlicr, she was upon 
the point of bitterly regretting that she had over applied to 
him, | 

She felt almost angry—certainly dissatisfied with herself— 
that she had been led to lay open to so severe and unpitying a 
judge his foibles and his faults. All his little ill-tempers, all his 
many errors, were forgotten by the tender and pious child; she 
thought of him only as stretched helpless upon the bed of sickness 
—as reduced to the extreme of poverty, and all his misconduct 
exposed to the cruel eye of one who sceracd to possess neither 
indulgence nor pity. | 

She remembered the harshness of the sentiments which ho 
had expressed when he visited them before, aud wondered how 
she had found courage to apply to him, oo 

She entered her father’s rvom. 

He was very low—in one of the low fits of his delirium. As soon 
as he saw her, for he knew her perfectly well in spite of his wan- 
dering fancies, he began talking to her in the tenderest and most 
affectionate, though in somewhat a childish manner; bewailing 
his faults, and the evils he was bringing upon her and her saint- 
like mother, whom it was evident, now its disguises of temper 
and jealousy were taken away, he worshipped to the bottom of 
his heart, and of whose death he did not seem to be in the least 
aware, 

lt was sweet to her to be thus addressed, and to fondle and 
soothe him like a child; and then she thought of the pitiless, 
unrelenting eye that was employed mm scanning the record of 
his weaknesses and follies, 

And, much as she was indebted to him, she almost hated Mr. 
Danby. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Defect of manners, want of government, 

Loscth men’s hearts, and leaves behind a stain 

Upon the beauty of all parts besides, 

Beguiling them of commendation.—Kin@ Henry IV. 


Ln about two hours she heard the study-bell ring, There wasa 
knock at the door, and the voice of Biggs. 

“Please, Miss Wyndham, will you please to step down into 
master’s study 2” 

She came down, and opened the door. 

He came forward to meet her with more assurance and 
politeness than she had ever observed in him before. This, you 
will observe, was a meeting upon business, and he was at home 
ey ; and he handed her toa chair, and seated himself opposite 
to her. 

He looked exceedingly grave, but there was much more feele 
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ing and softness than usual in his voice, as, after fixing his eyes 
upon her in silence for a few moments, he began— 

‘“T am very sorry,to have to tell you, from what I can gather 
from your father’s papers, that his affairs arc ina more desperate 
condition than cven J had anticipated.” 

She could scarcely turn paler than she was before; she did 
not, however, shrink, or even move; she sat fixed in mute at- 
tention. 

Her stcadiness increased, if possible, the admiration he felt 
for her; he began to respect her—a very new feeling with 
him. 

“ You have a great deal of fortitude and courage, Miss Wynd- 
ham, and they are very rare and noble qualities,” 

‘This was, perhaps, the first sentence approaching to a senti- 
ment that had dropped from his lips for years. 

“Shall I with frankness lay before you the state of the case, 
—so far at least, as you can be capable of comprehending it ?” 

She did not speak, but signified her acquiescence by a ges- 
ture. 

“ Your father is involved beyond all hope of extrication. So 
far from possessing a penny in the world, [ doubt whether his 
Mees fortune could discharge his obligations, were it twice 
told.’ 

There was a faint, smothered cry. Ilo looked up, and, little 
as he was accustomed to be moved, there was something in the 
expression of her face that touched him deeply. He rose from 
his chair, went up to her, and making a gesture as if he would 
support her with his arm, for she had fallen back in her chair, 
said, in a kind tone,— 

“1 have been too abrupt, Iam afraid. This is too much for 
you; let mc—” and he made a movement as if he would 
raise her head—‘ let me, dear Miss Wyndham—” 

But she shook him off with a sort of hidden shudder. Unjust 
as it is, we do not love the messenger of evil; and her dislike to 
him was increasing in spite of herself: the “dear Miss Wyndham” 
gave a little tremble of repuynance. 

“Thank you, sir,” said ale: recovering herself, and sitting 
upright in her chair, while hv, in some trepidation, resumed his; 
“Tam better. I was a good deal prepared for this; but I did 
not think things had been so very—very—” 

“Can’t be worse—the infatuated fool!” he exclaimed, for the 
moment roused to indignation by the distress he witnessed, and 
again forgetting all delicacies and propricties in the bitterness 
and exasperation of his feelings. 

“My poor father !” was all she answered, humbly, 

“Father !’ he said, with increasing bitterness—‘“a pretty 
father to ruin such a child!” he muttered. 

She said no more—she could not bear it; and yet she felt, at 
the same time, that her irritation against one so invincibly blind 
to the nature of her feelmgs was childish and useless,- She tried, 
too, to remember how very kind it was of him thus to interest 
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himself in her father’s affairs, and that, if he was rude in his 
mode of telling unpalatable truths, he must be excused for it. 

So she sat in her usual method, quite still and silent, for a 
few minutes, to recover her spirits, 

And then she said,— 

“What would you advise to be done 2” 

“The worst feature in the case,” he replied, “is, that your 
father has put himself so entirely into the power of that low 
scoundrel attorney, Rile.” 

And then, while she listened with deep attention, he very 
patiently endeavoured to explain to her all the intricate involve- 
ments of securities, under-securities, cross-bills, mortgages, 
bonds, notes of hand, &c. &c. with which I will not trouble 
you, and which, indeed, 1 am not lawyer sufficient clearly 
to understand myself, unless 1 had a Mr, Danby by my side to 
hold the clue to the inextricable labyrinth. _ 

Enough to say, that it was as he asserted: twice Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s fortune would have been insufficient to discharge his 
obligations, 

Neturning to whence he had begun,— 

“The first thing, Miss Wyndham,” he said, “is to get you out 
of the gripe of that execrable Nile, whose purposes I sce; but,” 
he added, seeing her turn very pale again, and looking at her 
with a genuine expression of kindness, which she neither per- 
ceived nor could understand, “ leave all that tome. Trust to 
me; I possess the means, and they shall be used in your behalf, 
to liberate you—and, for your sake, your father—from his clutches. 
You shall have time—and he shall have timc—to pause, and 
look about him. He shall not be hurried to a jail, whether 
a a it or not; he shall be rescued from that, for your 
sake, 

The peculiar way in which all this was spoken failed to excite 
her attention; her whole soul was in dismay at the revelation 
which had just been made to her. 

“ Thank you, sir—thank you, sir,” was all she could articulate 
in a hurried manner. 

“ One thing more,” said he, as he was preparing to close the 
drawer, after neatly replacing all the papers in their proper 
situations; “ have you any ready money?” 

She coloured crimson, but said nothing. 

“The drawer is ompty,” said he, “that is to say, this drawer,” 
opening the secrétoire again, and displaying a small drawer 
within; “this, which I conclude was his money-drawer—there 
are only two guineas and a few half-crowns in it. Do you think 
he had any more in other parts of the house ?” 

She shook her head. 

“ And there is Mrs. Wyndham’s funeral,” said he, abruptly. 

She felt quite sick, and her knees trembled. ‘This rough 
rhs bringing painful images before the mind was too much 
or her, 

“Suffer me, then, to be your banker. Here is a cheque,” 
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hastily opening his pocket-book, taking out a banker’s cheque, 
and filling it up, “for one hundred pounds. If that is not suffi- 
cient for the moment,” he added, hastily signing several blank 
cheques— “these are what we call cartes blanchgs—you have only 
to fill them up for what you want; here, mind, you must write 
the sum in figures, and here in words. Shall [ put them into 
the money-drawer, and give you the key? You must take care 
of them, if you please, for if they fell into any other person’s 
hands, there might be the d—I and all to pay.” 

And he was putting them into the drawer beforo she could 
recover breath to exclaim,— 

“Impossible, Mr. Danby!” 

“What do you mean?” 
possible?” 

There was a simplicity in his tone and look, as he lifted up 
his head and said this, that quite touched her. 

No man was more indifferent to the money he had heaped 
together by his laborious life than Mr. Danby; and though he 
understood the world wonderfully well, there were some things 
he never conld understand: and why one man should not offer 
money to another man, if that man chanced to want it—that is, 
if the other man was willing to let him have it—he never could 
be brought to comprehend. 

“You must have some money immediately, my dear Miss 
Wyndham; it may be three weeks, at least, before you can com- 
municate with your uncle; and to try to get things upon credit 
just now, believe me, might expose you to very disagreeable 
consequences,” 

Still she said nothing. Not in the least understanding the 
expression of distress in her countenance, he went on:— 

‘Never mind the money, it is nothing to me. Take just 
what you want. Nay,” he added, seeing her increasing agita- 
tion, and some slight idea of its cause at last penetrating into 
his mind, “Sir Herbert will repay me when he comes, if you 
will not allow me the pleasure of assisting you; so pray have no 
scruples. Indeed, what can you do?” 

What could she do, indeed! 

She stammered—she hesitated—she turned red—she turned 
pale—she was sick—she was irritated. To accept money from 
him!—from one with so little gentleness, so little delicacy, so 
rudély careless of wounding her feelings, even when he was 
doing his best to assist her! 

Emilia’s was no character of sickly refinement, yet there is 
something in money obligations so revolting to a generous mind, 
except under the most peculiar relations! There might have 
been those to whom she would have been proud to be indebted 
for anything; but she felt—in this, however, she was unjust— 
that a dependence of this sort would give Mr. Danby an addi- 
tional right to abuse her father, and disregard her feelings as 
much uae pleased. I do not Petes myself that he would have 
had sufficient refinement and sense of delicacy to be. more 


said he; “why should it be im- 
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reserved in his contemptuous expressions of disapprobation 
after Mr. Wyndham had made use of his money;—all I 
maintain is, that the circumstance would not have had the 
vulgar effect of making him more so. 

This Cymon was rather more slow of improvement than the 
rustic of the fable; and you will think, and you are right, his 
was a far more hopeless case. The clown could see his slouching 
cait in his looking-glass, but where was the mirror that should 
present to this man the thousand wants of his rude, uncultured 
mind? How reach his perceptions, which in themselves were 
rendered so obtuse upon every subject but that of his profession? 
The ten thousand noble antl generous shames that rise to the 
honest heart, at accepting obligations from those it is impossible 

‘to love, were qhite lost upon him, With his usual bluntness, he 
sid,— 

“You acecpted my time, which is far more valuable to me 
than this paltry sum of moncy, and why will you not accept my 
money? J assure you it cannot put me to the slightest incon- 
venience. J have more money than I know what to do with. 
Do not make a scruple about it.” 

“ My scruples,” said she, after a considerable effort to speak 
with composure, “are those of habits of thought, of which I 
must, perhaps, now for ever take leave. It is true, sir, this 
obligation must be added to that load of obligation under which 
L lie to you. My mother’s funeral, as you justly told me, must 
be provided for. I thank you, sir, very much; my uncle will, I 
am. sure, repay you as soon as ever he arrives.” ; 

“ What is it?” said he, looking at her; there was a coldness 
she could noé conquer in her manner, which shocked and 
grieved him. ‘“ What is it? what is it that displeases you, Miss 
Wyndham? Anything I have done? anything J have said? 
I sincerely beg your pardon,” he continued, approaching her 
with much anxiety in his tono and manner; “my wish has 
been to serve and assist you. Have I neglected anything you 
wish to have done?” : 

“You are only too kind, sir,” was.all she could bring herself 
to say. There was something in his manner that touched her; 
she felt ashamed of her own injustice and ingratitude. Had 

‘she known what he was about to do, she would have felt still 
more discontented with herself. 

He was going to meet Rile that evening, and with the deter- 

mination to put more than half his own hard-earned fortune 
into jeopardy, rather than that she should be disturbed in this 
moment of distress, while her mother lay dead in the house. 
And yet, such is the unavoidable effect of inattention to the 
feelings of others, which his unfortunate education had made 
almost habitual to him—but in which most of us men more or 
less offend—that he was forfeiting all the regard due to this 
noble and generous kindness, even at the very moment he was 
contemplating it, | 

He now again took up the signed draft, which had been 
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lying all this time upon the table, and, with an air of more 
gentleness and solicitude than he had till then assumed, again 
tendered it to her acceptance. 

But her hand refused to advance to receive it. She could 
not; something, an invincible something, withheld her. He, 
however, was not to be thus baffled; he actually took possession 
of the small, delicate, white hand, pressed the note into it, gave 
one fervent pressure with his thin, almost skeleton fingers, 
raised it to his lips, imprinted a kiss upon it, and immediatcly 
left the room. . 

She stood as.one petrified, the paper in her hand. Could it 
be possible? Wasitadream? Could she in truth be a beg- 
gar—a dependant upon charity for bread—a dependant upon 
the charity of Mr. Danby! 

She thought she knew—she tried to feel sure—that her uncle, 
though a very mean and covetous man, would have too much 
pride not to discharge this obligation. And then, in spite of 
herself, came a fecling of relief in possessing the money. The 
dreadful destitution, that horrible panic which possesses the 
penniless, she was at least relieved from. The bread for her 
family and the expenses of her mother’s funeral were provided 
for; there was amply sufficient till her uncle should return. 

To this feeling of security was soon added the recollection of 
what he had said on the subject of Rile, which, in the hurry of 
her feelings, she had appt given attention to. She now 
recollected, with a sensation of relief inexpressible, that he had 
promised to secure her ‘father from further disturbance for the 

resent, so as to allow them both a little breathing-time. She 

egan to reconsider, with pain, the coldness, the more than 
coldness, of her conduct—the feeling, almost of repugnance, 
with which she had met his kindness. As is often the case in 
such’ circumstances, this sentiment of irritation and almost 
capricious dislike died with the presence of its object. He had 
been gone but a very short time, before she felt almost remorsc- 
ful for her behaviour; she longed to see him again, and by her 
gentleness and gratitude make atonement for it. She began 
to look round for some excuse for speaking to him once more. 

Then she recollected the blank cheques he had locked up in 
the drawer,—a mark of confidence she felt that, at all events, 
she ought not to accept. She felt a nervous fear lest they 
should get into any other hands; she might be robbed of the:n, 
we might be misused,—it was impossible to keep them. 

_ To return them would furnish an opportunity for speaking 
with him. , 

She left the room, and went into the hall, hoping to find 
him in the broakfast-room; as she passed the hall-door, two 
men went by upon the carriage-road,—it was the bailiff and 
his follower. Her heart leaped within her. Was it possible? 
Were they gone? Had he found security for the debt? 

He had taken the whole of it upon himself. But this she 
did not learn till long afterwards, 
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He was not in the breakfast-room; but, through the window 
which looked upon the terrace, she saw him walking alone, 
lost, as it would seem, in a oe reverie, his hands behind his 

back, and his eyes bent upon the ground. 
~The breakfast-room sash-window opened to the ground; she 
threw it up, and, holding the signed drafts in her hand, went 
up to him, 

He was so absorbed in thought that he did not perceive her 
till she was close beside him, and very timidly said,— 

“ Mr. Danby!” 

Ile started from his reveric, saw her; the accustomed flash 
of delight passed over his pale and serious face, as he ex- 
cluimed,— 

“You, Migs Wyndham! Do you want anything with me?” 

“I come,” said she, blushing, stammering, and the. tears 
almost in her eyes, ‘ because I think I must have seemed very, 
very ungrateful to you in the Jibrary. I am so unhappy that 
you will, perhaps, excuse me, for so very, very ill expressing 
what I ought to feel—what I do fecl. Jam very sorry; I hope 
you will forgive me.” 

“Forgive you!” he said, coming up to her, taking her hand 
again in his, and regarding her with a-look of ineffable tender- 
ness, which, in her confusion, she fortunately did not perceive. 
“ This to me! Were you condescending to say all this tome ? 
Can you doubt that to assist you—to oblige you—is the high- 
oy pleasure of my life, the only pleasure 1 ever tasted in my 

ife? 

Sho was full of her own ideas of what she had and ought to 
say; she was blind to the rapture which spoke in his eyes at 
that moment. 

“T am excecdingly obliged to you,” she went on, “ for what 
you havo done; and though, at first, it did give me excessively 
great pain to accept money from you, I am sure you will un- 
derstand my feelings. I now feel how considerate and friendly 
it was. Those two horrid men, too—they whom you have sent 
away—I do not know how to thank you; but these,” presenting 
the cheques, “ you must allow me to return, I do not want 
them; nothing should tempt me to abuse your confidence by 
ee use of them, Will you take them back, or shall I tear 

1em 4 

He looked more than ever pleased with her. Ho had been 
accustomed to regard women as a set of extravagant, rapacious | 
harpies, who preyed upon all the men weak enough to trust or 
to indulge them. This delicacy, now he came to understand 
it, delighted him more and more. 

It was a very coarse view of things, you will agree with me, 
which could lead a man to be very much delighted with such 
a simple act of propriety as this. But Mr. Danby, like most - 
of those who have a very low opinion of human nature, had 
taken a very partial and imperfect view of woman’s nature 
especially, | 
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Her delicacy, however, could not make him delicate. He 
pressed her to keep the cheques. 

“There is no knowing what you may want, and I cannot 
have you distressed. Indced, I cannot allow it. ‘Till Sir Her- 
bert’s return, you are under my care, I consider myself as 
your guardian and protector, Is it not so?” he added, pressing 
the hand he held. 

She did feel, at that moment, as if he were what he said—a 
eee and protector, standing in the place of her uncle to 

er, His age, which to her young, impertinent imagination, 
scemed quite venerable, prevented her attaching that meaning» 
: his words which his too fond and foolish heart was in secret 

oing. : 

She withdrew her hand, however, and, taking hold of the 
cheques with both, said resolutely,— 

_ “Tt must be so!” 

And tearing them into four pieces, presented him with the 
fragments; which he with a vexed look took, and tearing them 
with some impatience into a thousand morsels, distributed them 
to the winds, 

“TI must leave you to-nicht,” he said, addressing her as they 
walked side by side towards the house, “ for business that must 
be attended to demands my presence in town; but I shall return 
again in the course of a few days, to finish much that it will 
be necessary to do here: inthe mcan time it is my advice to you 
to get over the funeral. Let it be done in a proper manner, 
such as you think your uncle would approve, “You will find 
yourself relieved when this is all at an end, and more capable of 
attending to your father’s affairs, the management of which, in 
all probability, will devolve upon you. From what I can learn, 
there i8 every appearance of your having to suc out a statutc 
of lunacy.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried she, flinging up her hands; “good 
Ticavens, Mr. Danby, do not use such shocking words! I can- 
not ao them, One thing after another!—oh! where is all this 
to end?’ 

And she burst into an agony of tears. He was shocked and 
sorry, and kindly begged to know if he had hurt her, 

“ |furt me!” she cried impatiently. “ To use such an expres- 
sion—how horrible! My poor father! he is only very ill, and 
now you would deny him the use of his reason! It is quite 
barbarous!” 

He looked as if he thought she was losing the use of hers, so 
excessively astonished was he at this outbreak. He however 
only said, and with some dignity,— | 

“When I am speaking upon matters of important business, 
it is always my custom to call things by their right names. The 
delicate feelings of ladies are perhaps sometimes hurt by such 
proceedings, but I thought Miss Wyndham possessed a courage 
above her sex. Yes,” said he with severity, “what I tell you 
is the plain truth—it is extremely likely that Mr. Wvndham 
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will be altogether deprived of the use of an understanding ho 
has so horribly mis-used; and justice will require that his 
affairs shall be taken out of the hands of a madman, and placed 
in those which will administer them so as to save, if possible, 
from ruin the numbers of miserable creditors who have trustcd 
him, I, for my part, never did, and never will, mince matters, 
It will be the best thing for all parties if his present fever lays 
him on the shelf, legals , as the poor incompetent creature he 
has long morally been. Your tears”—for she was weeping bit- 
terly—“ your tears, Miss Wyndham, might be shed to better 
purpose than upon this occasion.” | 

he pitiless, bitter, unrelenting, merciless advocate of legal 
justice spoke in these tones. Yet, let me add, the foundation 
of all this man thought and did was invariably just and right— 
could he but have tempered his rectitude with pity, his plain 
speaking with gentleness, his severity with mercy. 

But this he could not do. Even to her he loved he was mer- 
ciless and hard as iron when he thought she was in the wrong; 
he could not pity or sympathise in the feelings of the pious 
child, anxious to hide her father’s shame and infirmity. Ie 
thought only of the faults and follics of the man, not of the 
natural tenderness of the daughter, and was indignant, as if 
she had been defending vice. 

He looked quite angry, and took two or three turus up and 
down the terrace, while she, overcome with her emotions, had 
sunk upon that green seat where so many happy hours kad 
been spent. 

He came up to her again, but his tones were not much soft- 
ened as he said,— 

“YT am very little used to be with women. I believe they 
always cry eacessively when they are vexed or contradicted. | 
am sorry to see you crying in this manner, because I told you 
that which it was proper you should understand; and, for my 

art, 1 think it very weak not to be able to look difficulty in the 
‘ace, and, when the thing is so, to cry because one is told plainly 
that so itis. I thought that you had been of a different sort, 
Miss Wyndham, and not one who would ‘drown business in 
tears,’ as somebody said. But the sex are all alike,” he added 
impatiently, for she really could not stop crying. 

She had been controlling hersclf so long, and with such effort, 
that when once tears forced their way, they came in torrcuts. 
Indeed she was quite hysterical for the moment, but he knew 
nothing of such things. 

He took two or three turns, and came up to her again. She 
was still crying, and her bosom heaving with the passion of her 
emotion; she was only just mistress of. herself enough to keep 
down the loud hysterical cries which were struggling for utter- 
ance. 

He looked at her with a sort of half-angry, half-wondering 
attention, and then took another turn or two. His absence 
assisted to recover her. When ke came again, she had ceased 
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crying, had wiped her eyes, aud was rising to return to the 
house. Her knecs, however, were trembling, and she could 
hardly stand; he saw this, and offered his arm, but she refused 
it by a gesture, and made the best of her way to the hall-door, 
he following her. 

In the hall the butler mct them, to ask at what hour Mr. 
Danby would like to have his dinner. He said that it was 
quite indifferent to him whether he dined or not; he had to 
walk down to the village below, and should not be back till five 
o'clock: too late he thought for dinner. 

Then Emilia’s heart smote her again; she came up and said 
she hoped he would take some rctreshment before his long 
journey; that any hour he would mention hjs dinner should be 
prepared for him; adding,— 

“T shall have the honour to attend you at dinner, sir, if you 
will give me leave.” 

And so saying, she left him, and went up stairs to her sanctu- 
ary—her mother’s chamber, where, her arms stretched round, 
and her head resting upon, her mother’s coffin, she wept as much 
as she pleased, | 


CHAPTER X. 


But if, the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored, all sorrows end,—SUuaAKSPEARE, 


WHAT a contrast! 

A letter from Spain. It was addressed to her mother, but 
she opened it. 

It spoke of nothing but brilliant actions, wonderful achieve- 
ments; the great Captain and his astonishing enterprises; of 
nll the romantic incidents of that most romantic war, in that 
most romantic country; of mountains, valleys, splendid monas- 
teries, secluded nuns, restless Guerillas, gushing streams, and 
fervid suns. 

Touched by the hand of a master, all these things lived again 
upon the close-written pages. She perused them, her eye bril- 
liant with pleasure or blinded with tears—the fervid imagina- 
tion, the manly enterprise, the splendid temper of the writer, 
were impressed upon every linc. His image rose as might the 
sun, chasing away all the heavy clouds of depression and despon- 
dency that rolled around her, 

Then there was—* Tell Emilia this’—“ Make Emilia under- 
stand that”—“ 1 wanted Emilia here’—“ Emilia would have 
described this far better than I can do it”—“ Bid Emilia make 
me a song for such a valley, a lament for such a ruin.” 

Emilia!—Emilia!—the letter was full of it. 

Then the Oaks—but here it was all pain again: with what 
tenderness he spoke of the Oaks! 

“That terrace that I was puppy enough to ridicule—how 
inexpressibly dear has absence made it to my heart! that sweet 
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green terrace, those heavy green trees—the soft, misty, blue 
sky of loved, beloved ingland—how inexpressibly beautiful do 
they appear in my dreams! My dreams! awake or sluinbering, 
dearest aunt, how are they filled with the Oaks and you!” 

The Oaks! 

Ah, never, never should they together sit at the Oaks again! 
All those sweet remembrances which made the place so inex- 
pressibly charming—that hallowed every walk, every turfy seat, 
every hanging tree—peopling them, instead of the fawns or 
fairies of the olden world, with all the beloved domestic en- 
chantments of the present—with that image, so tall, so grace- 
ful, so beautiful—and with the decp, earnest, feeling countenance 
of the mother, her protecting augel! The Oaks!—hallowed 
spot, filled with sacred memories!—where she had hoped for 
lite to dwell—which thought had often peopled with children of 
her own, whose laugh had sounded sweet as the wild bird’s 
note to her imaginative car! Those woods, the haunt of all the 
wild denizens of nature, whose forms and notcs she so delighted 
in !—all, all must go! 

She must be an exile, and a wanderer, and a vagabond, and 
a beggarly dependant upon the face of the carth, said black 
Despair. 

Ah, not so! not so! whispered Hope. 

She knew the heart in which she trusted; she knew it well. 
Sooner or later he would return. With the plaintive tone of 
Jacqucs, in that most pathetic drama, her heart repeated, “I 
know he will come again!” 

She had carried the precious pages to her mother’s room, 
and, kneeling by the bed on which the coffin lay, she had there 
read and re-read them, while the balm gushed over her poor 
wounded heart, and life, and hope, and strength were imbibed 
at every word. 

It was in an effusion of a tender kind of congratulation, if I 
may use the word, that she pressed her lips upon the silver 
plate that bore her mother’s name, and seemed to call upon her 
for sympathy in her innocent.joy. Lapture it might have 
been called, this first taste of joy, after all she had endured. 
The letters in her bosom, her beautiful hair now once again ar- 
ranged, her dress changed, her countenance refreshed, like the 
unhappy king who rose from the earth he had watered with his 
tears, and again took hope and comfort, at five o’clock she went 
down into the breakfast parlour, to pay what she thought the 
respect due to Mr, Danby, and join him at dinner. 

He was sitting by the fire reading a newspaper when she 
came in; he just lifted up his eyes, looked at her, and resumed 
his reading. The occupation in which he had been employed 
had not been quite so cheering to the spirits as hers. 

He had found only fresh reason for apprehension and disquiet 
in every disclosure that had been made by Mr. Rile, and quitted 
that gentleman’s office, equally disgusted with his villany and 
the inconceivable infatuation of his patron. Her refreshed and 
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almost beaming look was in as strange contrast with his pre- 
sent feelings as with the state in which he had last seen her. 

He was as little pleased with the effect as he would have been, 
could he have divined it, with the cause. As it was, he consi- 
dered it only asa fresh proof of the levity and inconsistency 
even of the least faulty of women; and his good opinion of the 
sex was certainly not increased by it. 

Yet he could not help admiring her in spite of his ill-humour, 
and stole many a glance over his newspaper, as she sat, appa- 
rently studying a hand-screen which she held between herself 
and the fire, and thinking of the monastery of Alcobaca. 

Dinner was announced, but he did not again offer his arm, so 
she walked alone, and he followed, into the dining-room, where 
an elegant little meal was prepared for him, at Which she did 
the honours with a charm and a grace which would have soft- 
ened a harder heart than his. They did not talk much, for, in 
truth, he had never much to say, and she was little inclined for 
conversation, After dinner was over, and the servants had left 
the room, she made as if she would rise and go away. 

“One moment, Miss Wyndham,” he said. 

~ She resumed her seat. He rose, and changed his place; he 
had been sitting opposite to her, at the end of the table—he 
came and sat down near her, : 

-“ Miss Wyndham, you will perhaps allow me—unlucky as I 
am in my mode of expressing myself so as not to wound your 
feelings—to say a few words to you before I go away.” 

‘“‘] have been wrong, sir,” she said, with moro serenity and 
cheerfulness than he had seen before, “very wrong and very 
ungrateful; where the intentions are so very kind as yours, 
surely it is most ungenerous to be so susceptible as I have been. 
But something must, and, I am sure, will, be forgiven to a 
daughter's feelings, and, may I venture to say so much ?—if 
he could—if it were possible to spare my poor father a little— 

should be deeply—immeasurably—obliged to you.” 

The man of business could little understand all these refine- 
ments, these cryings, and displeasures, and asking of forgive- 
ness, and all that sort of thing; in truth, he had not yet quito 
recovered his temper. 

He looked at her with an expression that might have dis- 
rouraged an angel, but she thought she had been wrong, and 
she would not be so discouraged. 

She held out her hand with great sweetness, and said,— 

“You will not forgive me, I see; I suppose you cannot help 
foeling offended; but, when I am so greatly obliged to you—” 

He took her hand, pressed it under his upon the table, and, 
while he held it prisoner, said, in a low tone,— 

“ By Heaven, you are altogether an angel! and whatever you 
bid me do I shall do—and bid me feel I shall feel; for you are 
goodness and sweetness itself, and I am an old, drivelling, 
worin-eaten law-book of a fool.” a 

‘But seeing her start, and look surprised and terrified,— 
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“T will have done with this absurd nonsense, E—— Miss 
Wyndham, I beg your pardon—I am very litile used to the 
company of women—yours has been to me like the possession 
of anew sense. But I am now going back to my old life— 
and what I live for I am sure I do not know, for it is not to live 
as I pass away existence. You ask my forgiveness, and I ask 

ours. And now,” said he, abruptly stopping himself, and 
etting go her hand, “let us talk of business—the only thing,” 
he muttered, “ such an old, dust-dried skcleton as I am. is 
fit for.” | 

He then told her that he had seen Rile—had put things into 
the best situation that the time would admit of; but that the 
business would be long and protracted, and would require much 
care and thought to bring it to a tolerable issue; but that, 
having undertaken it, he had resolved to go through with it, 

“ And you need not fear,” he added, “that dreadful addition 
to this kind of evils—lawyers’ bills.” * 

He told her that he had ordered his chaise to be at the door 
at seven o’clock (it was now past six); but that, in the course 
of a week, ho should be probably down again—once more, but 
in softer tones, advised her to finish the celebration of her 
mother’s funcral, without waiting for her uncle; and to make 
herself casy, and attempt no further change or disturbance till 
he should arrive. 

“TI know,” he added, “ you will be anxious to discharge ser- 
vants, and diminish the expenses of your housekeeping. This 
is quite worthy of a mind 50 just as yours; but let me advise 
you to make no changes till 1 come again, which shall be as 
soon as I can possibly command the time. 

“And now,” for the chaise was heard rolling to the door, “I 
take my leave for the present, Miss Wyndham.” 

And before she could speak a word, he had taken her hand, 
and again kissed it. The noise of the clattering steps of his 
chaise was heard, the door shut, the horses galloped off; and so 

hey parted, 


CHAPTER XI, 


Wondrous it is to see in diverse mindes 
How diversely Love doth his pageants play, 
And shows his power in variable kindes.—SPENsER. 


Tu lawyer pursued his solitary way—his heart still vibrating, 
his imagination still filled with the image of the sweet creature 
he had left—her gentle voice, her soft and almost tender air as 
a pened his forgiveness. Forgiveness from him! and for 
what? 

Absence is like death. It summons the hardened conscience 
to account; it recals all the bitter words, the unkind looks, all 
that we have spoken, all that we have done, under the influence 
of irritation, and that irritation passed away. But here, far 
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happier than with death, we can efface, we can atone. But 
what shall efface or atone when the cold, helpless image of the 
departed looks upon us with its melancholy and reproachful 
eyes, and reminds us of unkindness or neglect that can never, 
never be repaired ? 

Mr. Danby was a rough, and rude, and certainly far from a 
good-tempered man; but he had not a hard heart, and he had, 
strange as it might seem, a very impressible imagination. His 
memory filled with the image of the lovely being with whom 
he had spent this memorablé day, he ran over all that had 
passed between them. He recollected with remorse, not 80 
much the rough things he had said—for of what he had said 
he had, indeed, but a very imperfect recollection—but he recol- 
lected that he had felt angry, irritated, offended, ‘and he mar- 
velled at his own cruclty. Her mother dead in the house! her 
father deprived of reason!—and he had dared, he had found it 
posses to take offence at anything she could do or say! Le 
ooked upon himself as the greatest brute in existence; and as 
his regret and repentance increased, so did her image present 
itself with fresh charms to his distracted eye. 

He longed to return, to throw himself at her feet, to tell her— 
only to tell her—how he adored her loveliness and swectness, 
and to supplicate pardon for all hc had done amiss. Lis ima- 
gination went no further; he only panted to tell her that he 
worshipped her—that was the utmost extent to which the 
humility of his passion aspired. 

He was not at all more easy till, his thoughts taking another 
turn, he drew out all the papers he had put into his pocket 
connected with the case, and, by the light of a clear, full moon, 
endeavoured to spell them out as the chaise rattled along. A. 
word here and there was all that he could make out, but this 
was sufficient to give the cue to his thoughts, and he was soon 
lost in reflections upon the best course to be pursued with re- 
gard to her affairs, He had already put a very considerable 
sum into jeopardy to secure her from present interruption, but 
he never thought about this; he never, for one second, looked 
upon her as under obligation to him for this: when he had been 
hurt at her, it was because he thought she did not fecl for all 
his worry and anxiety on her account—he never once thought 
of his endangered thousands. 


i A few hours brought him home to his chambers in Chancery 
ane, 

Tt was still dark, and his drowsy clerk, who had been sitting 
up for him, looking as rusty and as miserable as possible, with — 
his slovenly dress and dingy face and hair, ushered him into 
his Httle, dark bedchamber. 

What a contrast did this close, squalid apartment form with 
all that he had left! The unwholesome closeness of the.air— 
the dirt of the discoloured hangings—the little, dusty glass upon 
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_the deal table, covered with an old towel—all his clothes lying 
about in disorder—what a contrast to the Oaks! 

Ho had never in his life cared for or thought of such things 
before—never even seen them. Now the miserable destitution 
of all that could make life lovely, in which he lived, struck him, 
yet he never thought of its being possible to altcr it; he only 
associated all this with the idea of himself, and it seemed to 
make the distance between him and the swect object of his 
passion only the more immeasurable. 

Heavy were the sighs which broke from his oppressed heart, 
as he sat down in the old rush-bottomed chair that stood be- 
fore his ricketty table, wearied in body—for this was four 
o'clock in the morning of the second wakcful night, and the 
day had been one of great and anxious exertion—aud depressed 
in mind. It would be difficult to describe the deep depression 
into which he fell. 

Tle was quite alone; for his clerk, having opened the door, 
and ushered him in, had retired immediately to his bed, and 
the solitude and the silence were only broken by the drowsy 
call of the watchman—‘ Past four o’clock on a rainy mo-or- 
ning’—and the ticking of his alarum clock by his bedside. 
Once flickering tallow candle threw its scanty and disagrecable 
lioht upon the apartment, adding gloom to gloom, and unccr- 
tain shadow to shadow, upon this grim and uncomfortable 
scene. Ilis thoughts went back to the past; all one pale, co- 
lourless representation of a life without pictures, without sen- 
sations, without pleasurés, almost without idcas—dry as a law 
dictionary! 

The dreary waste was broken only by the events of two short 
days, bright as the wing of the bird of paradise, and evanes- 
cent as that glowing form amid the dewy shades. He looked 
forward, and what was there before hin? The same arduous 
toil—the same laborious exercise of thought on words, and 
technicalities, and forms—the very driest and most arid state 
of things—that was to be the food of his fancy,—a fancy which 
had just been called into life to yearn and clamour for more. 
Tor his heart no hope, no love, no tenderness, no warm and 
genial glow: death, the coffined dead, had as much of life and 
spirit-stirring bliss as he could hope for. 

Solitary he had lived, and solitary he was to dic. He should 
see hcr once or twice more; he must—business would render it 
indispensable—meet her once, twice, thrice more. There was 
something yet sweet in existence left, even for him; and when 
that was over—what? 

W hy—the dim chamber, the piles of papers, the musty pack- 
ets, the points of law, and the cold solitude of the grave. . 

This was the first time he had ever been brought to such a 
rumination on life. His busy days had been followed by the 
deep sleep of the night; he usually closed his eyes with some 
unresolved point or other in his head, and opened them in the 
morning to occupy himself with the same thought. He had 
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been devoted—alive only to his profession, and he had become 
quite the most eminent man in that branch of it which he 
occupied. 

I do not know whether he had ever felt any very particular 
Sitar from this; certainly, as I have told you, he cared 
ittle about the money which it brought into his purse. He 
was too much immersed in the details and technicalities of 
business to havo time for vanity, luxury, or ambition. 

T should doubt whether such a man as I am now describing 
could be found, at the moment I write, within the circle of the 
profession, This sort of blind abstraction from life—this devo- 
tion to professional objects, from habit and a peculiar turn of 
mind—this abnegation of all the luxuries attd pleasures, which 
it seems now with men the prime object of all their efforts to 
obtain—was the result of certain systems of education and 
ways of thinking, which have altogether, I should imagine, 
passed away. 

It is, in most respects, probably better as it is. Yet my 
fancy dwells with interest upon all characters thus disinter- 
estedly devoted to a pursuit, without regard to the advantages 
or profits to be carned. There is a simplicity ot purpose, a 
disregard of personal happiness, an earnestness of devotion, 
wick, unreasonable as it may be, touches and interests me. 
a very clever, astute lawyer is to me, in this view, like a 
child, 

And now he ene y and wearily rises, and begins to pre- 
pare for bed. Sigh—winds up his watch—another—looks at 
the hour—another. Do you not sec him? his countenance has 
as little expression as usual—he can only sigh. 

And now he has fallen into an uncasy slumber; but soon tho 
benign fancy wakes, and begins to weave her forms instinct with 
life and beauty. She is thero, bending over him, with that 
angel smile of sweetness and candour, begging his pardon. 
And he starts and wakens—he is in tcars! 


CHAPTER XIL 


Fantastic, frolicsome, and wild, 
With all the trinkets of a child.—Corroy. 


Tue funeral is over. 
The grave has received that warm and earnest being—the 


mother has been returned to the dust—and Emilia feels more 
than ever alone. 

The house, while tenanted even by the lifeless remains of her 
whom she had loved so oeney and who had loved her with a 
passion stronger than death, had not seemed desolate, Awful 
and melancholy it was—but not desolate. | 

Now she watiks through the silent chambers, round which the 
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mournful blasts of a chill evening are roaring, secking, as it 
were, the image that is gone. 

She does not weep; she goes gravely and quietly along—alone, 

Her father was sunk into a state of half-insensibility: he does 
not seem to suffer, but he is only half-alive. All the unavoid- 
able bustle and disturbance of chat funeral-day have failed to 
arouse him in the least; from time to time he had taken the 
refreshment she had ministered, and had sunk again into his 
doze. 

The medical men, however, had pronounced that he is not 
in any immediate danger; indeed, that there is every reason- 
able probability tlagt he will recover; but Mr. Finch, good and 
sympathising Mr. Finch, had an expression upon his face while 
he said this which was anything but cheerful. She was struck 
with it, but, considering the circumstances around her, merely 
received it as a proof of the affectionate sympathy of one whom 
from babyhood she had looked upon as a friend—and she had 
thanked him in her heart for it. 

He had better reasons for his gravity than she could surmise 
—happily for her. 

The following day one affectionate being came to comfort her 
—a consolation she had little expected, for she was not aware 
that Sir Thomas Hesketh’s family had returned to Haldimands. 

She had only just finished a late breakfast, when she heard 
the sound as of a light carriage coming up to the door; the bell 
rung—the door opened—and her child, her Lisa, flew into her 
arms, and covered her pale face with her affectionate kisses. 

It was a wintry day, and the beautiful being was all muffled 
up in the most delicate furs, and satins, and velvets. I don’t 
know how, but she was quite the most beautiful heap of elegant 
and soft-looking things, and the sweetest little face among them 
all, that could well be imagined—beaming it was with tender- 
ness and affection; and, as she kissed Emilia a thousand times, 
the tears were streaming over her face, and wetting the pale 
‘cheeks of her friend. 

It was some time before that voice of music could find words 
to utter, in interrupted pauses, mingled with her sobs—~ ? 
“My dear, dear Emily!—my friend!—my mamma!—poor 
Icmily!—poor, sweet Emily!—how pale you are, my Emily!— 

how ill you look, my Emily!” 

All this breaking-out mingled with a flood of tears and caresses. 

While Emilia, her arms clasped round her, and pressing her . 
fondly to her bosom, answered, from time to time, by her calm 
and earnest kiss upon that pure and spotless forehead, and those 
waxen, weeping eyelids, s | 

It was a lovely picture—for the one was tall and nobly formed, 
and her features marked, and almost severe in their outline, 
and the other was small, delicate, and pliant as the tender sap- 
ling—as she twisted her arms round her friend’s slender waist, 
ne that loving and most exquisite countenance on her 
shouider, - = 
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’ When the first emotions at this meeting had subsided, they 
sat down together in the large arm-chair, Lisa’s arm hanging 
fondly round Emilia’s neck, and they began to talk torcther. 

“And how kind and how good of you, my swectest Lisa, to 
come to me so soon!” she said, stooping down, and kissing her 
forehead again; “I did not think you would have come down 
to Haldimands till Christmas,” 

“Oh!” began Lisa, impetuously, “it was the most gracious 
piece of good luck that, ever was, Mamma, got into a quarrel 
at Bath with our landlady—she was not a landlady, but a lady 
-—~a friend of mamma’s, who Ict her have her house; and there 
was a quarrel about a piecc of china, A aaron ae you must 
know, let fall—that is, it fell to pieces in Her Ifand, you know, 
for mamma vowed that it was cracked before; and Mrs. O’Brien 
swore—she really did, Emily—that it had not the least blemish 
in it, and that mamma should pay the whole value of it, and 
mamma vowed she would not; that would have been to own she 
had said—you know what,” she added, looking up slily in Emilia’s 
face, ‘“ And mamma wentinto one of her—humhums, and s0 
there was such a quarrel! and so mamma vowed she would not. 
stay one single moment longer in Mrs, O’Brien’s house, if’ it 
stood empty, and she had to pay rent for acentury; and so, thank 
Goodness, down we came to Haldimands, and | am with you, 
my precious, darlingest Emilianas.” 

“inilia pressed the prattler to her heart, She could not, at 
that moment, do as it was her custom to do, tell her where she 
was wrong, and what was wrong, in that which she felt and 
said. She felt obliged at the moment to let it pass. 

“Tam sure,” she said, fondly, ‘you are the dearest and kindest 
of little Lisas to come to me so soon; and Lady Maria was very, 
very good to let you.” 

“Oh, as for mamma,” she said, colouring a little, and hiding 
her head on Timilia’s arm, “ she—she doesn’t know very much 
about it.” 

“T hope, nty loved one, you have not come without her leave 
—you have not been so naughty; tell me, Lisa,” she added, 
bending down her head to the httle wilful face that was now 
again hiding itself on her shoulder. 

“ Should you be very, very, very, very, excessively sorry that 
IT was naughty?” at last she said, looking up with a little, mean- 
ing smile; “or would you,” she muttered, hiding her face again, 
“have rather J had waited, and come with mamma in the couch 
and four?” 

“ Naughty, naughty Lisa!” muttered Emilia, bending down 
to the averted head; “ yqu know I never wish you to do wrong, 
even to come to me in my distress. My love, you should not; 
but how was it—” 

“ Oh, it’s not very bad neither; you know mamma is s0 fussy 
and whimsey.” 

“Don't, Lisa!” said Emilia. 

“Well, I won’t; I know it plagues you: I won't. Well, 
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mamma is—you know how; and so I knew if I asked her to let 
me run over to you, she would say, ‘I am a call upon 
Miss Wyndham, as soon as it is proper, and I shall take you 
with me.’ And so said, so settled, and no more to be done; and. 
to want aftcr that to come by myself would have been nonsensi- 
cal indeed. You know mamma has no more feeling for otherg 
than this floor,” she exclaimed striking her pretty foot upon it. 

“Oh, Lisa!” said Emilia. 

“Well, I do beg your pardon, Emilia. Well, where was I? 
Oh! so I went to papa—you know he’s a dear, old, foolish, good- 
natured, pompous, puffy papa—and so I threw my pretty arms, 
just this way,” she added, clasping them in a sweet, childish 
hides round E ’3 neck, “just this way, and gave him one 
of my sweetest kisses, You know, Emilia, nothing can resist 
me. And I said, ‘Horrid old man, you must do me a huge 
favour!’ and so he pinched my arm—lI vow it’s blue yet. He is 
so rough, papa. And he said, ‘What do you want, you little 
minx? and so I begged the little curricle, and for old John to 
drive; and the dear old fellow granted my request in a twinkling. 
Did you ever know him refuse me anything, Miss Emilia? 
And then I ran to mamma, and said, ‘ Papa had desired me to 
go out with John, and try the new curricle, and take the air, 
as he thought I was looking rather palish;’ and so she was try- 
ing on a new turban—what a fright it was!—and so she was too 
busy to care much about my doings, and so I took my oppor- 
tumty—and here I am,” 

But Icmilia could now only look grave. 

“My Lisa! if it were possible, you have made me quite sorry 
you are come.” 

"“ Qh! don’t be that—don’t be that,” said the pretty child be- 
seechingly; “ was it so very, very naughty? What was the harm 
of it? Don’t look like that, Emily! Mamma Emily, don’t look 
so graye.” 

Her dark blue eyes were now fixed beseechingly on those of 
her friend. 

“Dear Lisa, you make me shudder for you. That sad deceit, 
my lovel!—have you forgotten all our talking, and all your 
promises that you never, never would play such little, con- 
temptible tricks again?” 

“ But this was such a little bit of a trick! and so very white 
a lie, that nobody but you, Emilia, could, I am quite sure, sec 
it. Papa was very glad I should get the air, and I dare say he 
did think I looked palish; for you know he is always thinking J 
look palish, or thinnish, or delicatish, when I am as healthy as 
a wild kid.” 

“ Ah, Lisa! Lisa!” her friend ex@Mimed, shaking her head, 
“if I had the spirits and exertion which, alas! I have not just 
now, I would not let this pass so. My child! my dear child, 
Lisa! remember your promises to me.” 

“Well, I’m sure I keep them in general. Indeod I do, Emilia, 
but this was such a very great temptation,” | 
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es ay, my love, don't talk so; the excuse is worse than the 
fault. ; 

“Well, that I don’t see,” said the little one, resolutely. “I 
think to come to a friend in affliction is excuse for anything.” 

The young preacher stooped down involuntarily, and kissed 
her again. 

But then, recovering herself, and the slight gravity, almost 
severity, of her youthful countenance returning—severe, “and 
routhful, and beautiful, at once, as that of the chorub who gave 
‘the grave rebuke,” she said— ei sa 

‘Let us say no more of it now, my dear Lisa. I see you will 
not be convinced. I leave you to your own ies evening 

Ca 1 






thoughts, My Lisa can always sce wha right after it 
done. She must not let the warmest and Best of hearts blind 
her to it before. Let us talk of something else.” 

Quite subdued by her gravity, the little creature impressed 
upon her hand a sweet, submissive kiss, and there was an end 
of that subject for the time. They sat in silence for some 
moments, the younger leaning her head upon the shoulder of the 
other, gazing, however, upon the pale cheek, which was a little 
turned from her, for Emilia seemed Jost in thought. 

At last Lisa said— 

“You are very, very pale, Emilia.” 

“T have suffered very much,” was the reply. 

“Ah, Emilia! if you loved your mother as I love you, it must 
almost have broken your heart to part with her.” 

And she pressed her affectionately in her arms. 

“It has,” said Emilia in a low voice. 

“What a dreadful, dreadful thing it must be! How awful! 
how solemn!” said this beautiful being, lifting up her eyes, and 
her whole countenance filled with a kind of holy terror. 

“ Ah, my Lisa!—and sooner or later we must all stand by 
that bed on which our dearest lie; and, sooner or later, we 
must all lie there ourselves. 1 could have wished,” added 
Emilia, in a low tone, “that you could have been there. It 
would have becn dear to mc to see those kind tears falling upon 
her coffin, and it would have made a great impression on you, 
dear Lisa! You would have been very, very much afraid to 
on God, after you had seen the dead who are gone to Him, 

isa!” 

There was a profound silence. 

_ “My Lisa, let me have the comfort of thinking, that my 
sorrow may be as your sorrow in this,—that my grief may 
make you serious and thoughtful, Lisa.” 

“Yes, Emilia; it does make me serious and thoughtful ; 
your grief makcs me vef@eorry ; and then your goodness, and 
your composure, with that pale cheek, and that calm, serious 
face, and the tear in your eyes—but no more. No vain lamen- 
tations, no passionate sobbings and faintings, as I should do, 
if you died, Emilia, I suppose,” she added, in a little timid 
whisper, “ you had thought a great deal, and tried to prepare 
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yourself, and to bear it with fortitude and resignation, as you 
used to talk to mc—oh! of, in comparison, such little things ; 
and now I gee your goodness, and your religion, and all that, 
which I used to think a little, wee bit too much, Emilia. lt 
has stood you in good stead.” 

“Tt has,” said Emilia, ‘“ Think of this, my Lisa, when you 
think me a little, wee bit, too,”’—and she smiled upon her with 
one of her grave, wintry smiles, 

“J will, indeed!—I will, indeed, Emilia! I will be quite good 
from this time for ever, aud never do the least thing in the world 
that you would not approve. I'll promise you solemnly—” 

“No,” exclaimedber friend, putting her hand over the rosy 
mouth,— no proritg@s. Shall we go out, and take a tum 
— the terrace, for it is dry and pleasant, and this room gets 

10t ¢” ei ' 

They were soon walking arm in arm upon the terrace. 

“This is such a pretty terrace!” Lisa began; “and I often 
think what a swect place that grove there would be for you and 
your lovers, Emilia, to walk in.” 

“ Stuff!” said Mmilia, rather contemptuously. 

“Well, you never will let mo talk about your lovers; and I 
am sure nobody but you talks of anything else—even mamma! 
Sho thinks more of admirers and lovers than I should, I am 
sure, if I were as old as she is. By-the-bye, Z think she had a 
very great mind to run away with a lover of yours the day we 
were last here.” 

“ My dear Lisa,” said Inmilia, “ you know how excessively I 
dislike this sort of vulgar, school-girl talk.” 

“Oh, dear me!” said Lisa, heedlessly ; “ well, I really thought 
you were going to be married to him; and so, perhaps, you are, 
only you won't trust such naughty little things as me with your 
secrets.” | 

Jimilia coloured, but said nothing. - 
— You couldn’t refuse him, he was such a charming, hand 
some, clever-looking creature ; and 1 am sure he was excessively 
in love with you. Do you know what he was doing all that 
long, prosy dinner we had here last time? Really, it was very 
prosy tome. I don’t like such very sensible young men'as that 
Colonel Lenox. What's the use of being in the army to be s0 

rave and wise? Well, he talked of nothing but my school- 

ays. My school-days, forsooth! Thought I, pleasant talk for 
a young lady! At last I saw him glance at you; and oh! 
methought, Miss Emilia, you were my mamma in those same 
school-days.” | 

Emilia smiled,“and this speech she did not quite seem to think 
such vulgar nonsense. 7 ; 

“ And then, after tea—oh! I was so provoked! I thought to 
have scen him all attention to you, and to have plagued you 
well; or that he would have flirted with me, and seen you look 
so vexed and so jealous. And then mamma must lay hold of 
him, with her great——, and it was impossible you should be 
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afraid of her. Do you remember how you and | paraded after 
them, like two suivantes in a French tragedy after Queen 
Berenice, or Clytemnestra, or some of those old harridans in 
love, and those cubs of beaux attending us? And they with 
not one word to proffer to our beautyships, and that most 
extraordinary quiz that walked by you? Now, if you call me 
vulgar again, 1 will beat you; but never believe me, if that 
curious old piece of goods was not in love with you—verily he 
was. I had heard before of an oyster in love, and then 1 saw it, 
—ha, ha, ha!” 

Emilia turned away, half angry, half disgusted. 

“That gentleman,” she said, “is a very clever man, and 
very much esteemed in his profession ; ag@he has been s0 ex- 
eeedingly kind to my father and to me, that I beg you will not 
make game of him, Lisa.” 

Lisa looked a little frightened. She always did when Emilia 
spoke with that tone and manner. 

So she said nothing more, but took hold of Emilia’s hand, 
and began pinching and pulling her glove, and playing all sorts 
of tricks with it. 

And, at last, she said,— 

“But I did think that Colonel a very, very handsome, charm- 
ing man; and I wonder—do you ever hear from him?—for they 
tell me he is gone to Spain.” 

_ Sometimes we have letters from him,’ said Mmilia. 

~ “Qh, Emilia!’ she exclaimed, after another little pause, 
aa you grant me the greatest, greatest favour in the whole | 
world ?” 

“Why, Lisa, how could I refuse it?” 

* Will you let me hear the least little bit of one of his letters 
to you?” 

“They were to my mother, not to me,” was the answer, in a 
low tone, 


“Then you are not engaged to be married to him ?” cried the 
ree briskly, 
6s ra) ” 






Lisa said no more; she walked along by the side of her friend, 
pulling#now at the fingers of her own gloves, and seemed lost 
in thought. 

ier meditative moods, however, never lasted long; so, after 
a while, she lifted up her pretty head, and said,— 

“Well, I never was so deceived in my whole life! but aren’t 
you going?” 

“Going! What do you mean?” 

“ Going to be—” 

“ My dear Lisa, you must know that you are asking questions 
you should not ask.” 

“But I am so excessively curious, because I was go ‘sure he 
_was in love with you, and one does not like to be in the wrong ; 
and I think, as I am your very best friend in the world, that 
_ you might give me—a notion ” 
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zs “How can Ido that? Howcan I know myself?” broke from 
imilia, 

“Well, I thought people always knew themselves when men 
were in love with them. I am sure mamma—” 

“ My dear love,” said Emilia again, seriously, “how can you 
let your head and tongue run so upon this subject! Don’t you 
remember how we used to hate those vulgar Miss Volletts, at 
school, who were always thinking and talking of lovers? I an 
quite sorry, dear Lisa, to see you so full of such nonsense.” 

“ Oh, dear me! nobody I know talks of anything else. I am 
sure my governess would entertain me from morning to night 
with her conquests, if 1 did not clap my hands to my cars, and 
runaway. QearEmilia, if you go on in this way, you will dic 
an old maid.” 

“ Very probably,” was the sober answer. | 

“ Very probably—ha, ha!” she cried, frisking about her like 
a voung kitten; “dear Lady Sobersides! Well, if that Colonel 
thinks like me, he thinks you the handsomest, prudesomest, 
cleverist, dearest, beautifullest, wisest angel in the wide, wide 
world; and he’s a fool and an ape if he doesn’t ; and that old 
oyster who does is worth ten thousand of him; for he would 
want eyes to sce, and cars to hear, if he was not in gove with 
my own, own Emily!” 

Thus the young, playful, and heedless creature prattled away. 

Wild and thoughtless as a little bird—totally unschooled, 
except by the gentle hand of Mmilia—surrounded with all those 
innumerable temptations which belong to a gay and beautiful 
creature such as she was—the only daughter of a man of large 
fortune—and with a dressy, vain, coquettish, violent-tempered 
mother, whom she could neither love nor respect—that temper 
must have been naturally sweet indeed which could preserve so 
much warm and generous affection, and a heart so free from 
pride and vanity as belonged to her. 

Mer excessive beauty was perhaps in her favour; she had 
been so accustomed to be admired, that she really thought aud 
cared very little about it. She was too giddy and careless to 
mind anything, perhaps, but amusement, and had too warm @ 
heart to be gratified with what never yet had touched it, Of 
all the many admirers who, young as she was, pursued her, she 
cared for not one. The only two persons she loved were Emilia, 
to whom she was most tenderly devoted, and her father, who, 
proud and pompous as he appeared, was, at the bottom, a very 
foolish, good-natured man, and who, long indifferent to his 
fashions Ble wife, was wrapped up in the love of his swect little. 
daughter, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Ilow happy is he born and taught, 
That serveth not another's will; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill!—Sir H. Worron. 


THE visit had done Emilia infinite good. 

It was like a return to life and light, after her melancholy 
and anxious occupations, thus to be once again with this dear 
little companion of her brighter days, and to receive all thc 
testimonies of her warm and artless affection. 

The very anxiety with which so many -things that had 
dropped from the pretty, prattling lips, had filled her, served to 
occupy her mind, and to relieve her fot the mournful circle of 
thought in which, almost as in some magic circle, she seemed 
to be involved. : 

In the mean time the hours slipped away. * 

“Time and the hour” passed on, though at a heavy pace, 
with her, 

She had to receive the visits of condolence of all the neigh- 
bourhood,—this was a painful ceremony. 

‘here was a something ill-concealed in the manners of most 
of these visiters, the majority of whom did not exactly belong 
to the great world, and had not learned the best thing, perhaps, 
to be got in that world—habitual politeness and self-possession. 
There was a something which made her suspect that the secret 
of the family affairs had escaped, and that the equivocal position 
in which her father stood was beginning to be known. 

There was a sort of compassion—a condescending kind of 
compassion—in the tone of many of the visiters, which under- 
bred people are too often apt to apply to money disasters. The 
fall of their neighbour sets them at once upon a pinnacle ; and to 
be richer and greater, after all, than the long-respected family at 
the Oaks, filled many a mind with a fresh accession of dignity. 

She bore all with true magnunimity. 

_ She had observed the world, young as she was; she knew 
the value of reputed wealth, and she was prepared for all those 
“spurns” in adverse fortune which our great poet enumerates 
among the reasons for making men out of love with life. 

When Lady Maria, accompanied by her daughter, made her 
formal call, she who had never been cordial was coldly and 
haughtily indifferent; and showed by her manner how immense 
was the distance she intended in future to establish between 
herself and the fallen family at the Oaks. 

But not so Lisa. 

The intelligence had reached her; it is a sort of intelligence 
which common minds always seem to spread with particular 
pleasure, while with many groans and lamentations they take 
care to exaggerate it. 

Not so Lisa, ' 
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She would not believe it; she declared, her face red with passion, 
that it. was all an infamous falsehood. She knew the Wynd- 
hams well! And, she was sure, Mr. Wyndham was a very 
pleasant man, and Mrs, Wyndham a very clever woman, and 
Emilia the most charming girl in the world; and she was 
positive there was not a word of truth in the report, and she 
was quite certain it could not be so, And, in confirmation of 
all these excellent reasons for incredulity, she fell into a passion, 
and quarrelled with every person who tvok pains to undeceive 
her. She was one who belied the maxim of La Rochefoucauld 
—there was something in the misfortunes of her friends al- 
together painful to her. 

She was excessively naughty the day she called with Lady 
Maria; she could not endure her mother’s way of speaking to 
and treating Emilia, and shewed her resentment in a manner 
which very much increased the embarrassment and disagreeable 
feclings of her friend. 

Emilia was in an agony all the time lest there should be an 
outbreak: for the young lady, who did not value her mother’s 
angcr in the least, and who was to the last degree obstinate and. 
headstrong when she thought herself in the right, gave such 
very undisguised demonstrations of the opinion she entertained 
of hor mother’s manners, that even the well-bred Lady Maria 
could scarcely refrain from taking notice of it, ; 

Her dislike and coldness to Emilia, most innocently the cause 
of her daughtcr’s behaviour, seemed to increase every moment 
she satin the room. It was an exceasive relief when the visit 
was ended, and mother and daughter rose to go, 

Emilia could not help looking her distress and disapproba- 
tion as, while the mother was making her cold and formal adieu, 
Lisa flung herself into her arms with almost an affectation of 
passionate attachment; there seemed, indeed, as much desire 
to vex and offend her mother, as to comfort and support her 
friend, in these caresses. 

Emilia could distinguish this—but it was not this which gave 
her pain; she knew it was only another form of misguised but 
generous attachment and indignation. er grief arose from 
anxiety for the ardent being thus unrestrained by any well- 
regulated principle. 

She pressed her to her heart with a gesture which Lisa un- 
derstood well enough. | 

But the more she loved and valued Emilia, and the more she 
thought her in the right, the more angry she was, She had 
never been properly taught to respect, if she could not love, her 
mother. That holy commandment—like, alas! all the other 
commandments—had been learned in her catechism, but never 
applied +o her heart till she met the kind young monitress. 

She was too young, and had been too short a time with her, 
to triumph over the effect of long neglected and previous bad 
habits of thought; she effected much while they were together, 
but the impression too soon wore away. : 
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The following dialogue, which took place in the coach, will, 
I trust, shock the most part of you, as much as it would have 
grieved Emilia, 

“Upon my word, Miss Hesketh,” said the mamma, her colour 
bright with passion, “your conduct is most extraordinary. 
May I be favoured with knowing what was intended by all 
those ill-bred insinuations with which you were pleased to make 
my visit intolerable to all parties?” 

“Tt was not my fault, ma’am, if the visit was intolerable; I 
am sure 1 found it the most disagreeable visit I ever paid in my 
life.” 
~ “You took care to make it as disagreeable to other people as 
it was to yourself. Ircally do think you are thg rudest, most 
underbred girl, I ever met with.” 

“T can’t help it, if I am.” 

“What do you mean by that? How dare you?” 

“Oh, nothing at all, of course. But there is one thing,” she 
added, crimsoning with passion, and tears of rage in her cyes, 
“that I never will bear—to see a fallen friend insulted.” 

“ How dare you say such a thing? What do you mean?” 

“You did—you did! Oh, I understand it all quite well! 
And she felt it—I saw she felt it—poor Emilia! Yes, I saw, 
though she has an angel’s self-command and dignity—I cau’t 
think how you could have the heart to do it.” 

“Don't you me—l’m not going to bear this from my own 
daughter.” 

“ You oughtn’t, then, to drive your daughter almost mad. 
Miss Wyndham this, and Miss Wyndham that, when it used to 
be sweet Emilia and dear Emilia—because you think she’s 
poor!” she exclaimed, in a passion of tears; “ but she shan’t be 
poor !—she isn’t poor—and J wish she was an empress, that she 
inight trample upon us all !” 
| Havedone, then!” said the mother, witha threatening gesture. 
' I will shock you with no more of this. These things have 
been—these things, I fear, still sometimes are. 

Alas! we shall have to follow the fatal offects of such a rearing, 
and of such habits, upon a fine young creature’s fate. 

One other visit shall be slightly recorded, because it shows the 
delicacy that flows froma kind and simple heart. Not the 
clever Mr. Danby, not the passionate and devoted Lisa, could 
rive, or did give, such swect comfort to poor Emilia, as did one 
ittle thought of by any one—the young man they called in the 
neighbourhood Johnny Wilcox. 

Mr. Wilcox had been brought up, as many then were, and 
some still are, at a commonplace school; and his father, a 
country gentleman of small estate, had not thought of even 
sending him to the university ; for, as Johnny was an only son, 
it was not intended that he should be of any profession. And 
to educate a youth well, for the profession of a gentleman, was not 
thought so indispensable then as, 1am happy to say, it is be- 
ginning to be thought now. | 
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So young Wilcox, having imbibed and forgotten as much 
Latin as was usually acquired in such seminaries, and learned 
to write bis own name, and gpell his own language—and this 
was about the sum of his accomplishments—returned home to 
pursue those rural sports which were the passion of his heart. 

-A passion for rural sports is, by the highly-advanced inhabi- 
tant of cities, usually regarded as the strongest proof of an or- 
dinary and degraded mind, fit for nothing else; but this is often 
a very short-sighted view of the case. A passion for naturc—a 
deep, imaginative passion for her wild scenes and _ solitary 
beauty—very often lies hidden under the rough coat of the fisher- 
man, the velveteen shooting-jacket, and even under the scarlet 
coat—thoughsthe scarlet coat has more of the show and vanity 
of life in it, and is often, though not always, the covering for 
that vulgar and most unpoctic feeling, the love of fashion; the 
same may be said of the Jattue. 

But the solitary or one-companioned sportsman, who travels 
over the breezy champaign, or penetrates the decp, dark thickets, 
the game serving as an exciting aim rather than as the main en- 
joyment of the toil—or the fly-fisher, under the pendent oak, 
pensive and silent, bending over the clear, crystal, pebbly 
stream, and watching the many-spotted trout gliding amid his 
moss-covered recesses—or the man enjoying any other of the 
innumerable forms of the romantic chase—may be blamed by 
the really tender philanthropist, or ridiculed by the man of the 
world, but he is no unimaginative brute, and very rarely a fool, 

In such employments, wholesome, healthy tastes, and many 
sound and manly virtues are exercised. Nature—wild, beau- 
tiful, romantic nature—never speaks to the human heart al- 
together in vain. 

And so it was with Johnny Wilcox. 

Iiis passion for rural sports was the passion of a poet, who 
never read half a dozen lines of poetry in his life ; but the great 
mother spoke to his heart, unknown even to himself, and puri- 
fied it by her own kind and benignant influences. His love and 
admiration for Miss Wyndham exceeded description; her 
blooming cheek, her animated air, her vigorous, healthy, and 
graceful form, was to him as the Diana of the woods he loved. 
In a drawing-room, he was half afraid of her. In spite of her 
casy politeness and unaffected grace there, he could not help 
feeling awe-struck, awkward, and something uneasy in her 
company; but set them both upon horseback, and he was 
perfectly happy. 

On eee a he was graceful, and at ease as well as herself, 
for he was, of course, a capital rider; and she, who rode as well, 
was to his fancy the perfection of beauty; while he had the ex-: 
quisite delight, for the moment, of feeling equal to and at ease 
with his charmer. 

It was pretty to see Miss Wyndham riding with her father, 
and Mr, Wilcox at her side. Mounted upon one of the best 
horses, and looking one of the handsomest young fellows in the 
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neighbourhood, he knew his advantage, and rode gallant and 
beetle along, through the bosky glades and dew-dropping 

ranches of an autumn morning, in a state of enjoyment it 18 
given to few to know, | 

His adoration, for it had not hope enough in it to constitute 
a passion, was met on her side by a very sincere liking; it had 
all that genuine warmth of that genuine liking in which it is 
felt to be impossible that any more dangerous feeling can 
mingle; and I can assure you that, in my opinion, there are 
few things pleasanter in life than such likings. 

Young Wilcox was associated in her mind with all those deep 
and bowery lanes—those fragrant, health-breathing heaths— 
those pebbly brooks and nutty thickets, that she se delighted in; 
and she felt something of the same fresh and cheerful pleasure 
in his devotion and his society. 

He, like the rest of the neighbourhood, had heard the disa- 
greeable rumours afloat with respect to the state of Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s affairs, and he, like the warm-hearted Lisa, was deeply, 
deeply grieved. 

Till the funeral was over, he felt that all intrusion upon Miss 
Wyndham’s privacy was impossible; he contented himself, 
therefore, with riding in person every day into the stable-yard, 
to inquire how Miss Wyndham and the family were. 

The second day, when he had been sitting idly on his beautiful 
hunter, waiting for the usual unsatisfactory message,—“ Miss 
Wyudham’s thanks and compliments, and Mr. Wyndham is 
much the same, she herself tolerably well,’—he had seen a very 
ill-looking fellow, with a pipe in his month, lounging at the 
kitchen-door. 

_ When the groom returned with the message, Wilcox said,— 

“Who's that ill-looking scoundrel, John? I didn’t use to sce 
him among the servants. You should be careful who you let 
into the doora while the master’s go ill.” 

“ Oh !” said John, who had the greatest possible regard for 
Mr. Wilcox, for reasons both of sympathy and others more solid, 
coming up to the side of the horse, laying his hand upon the 
animal’s neck, and speaking in a low voice, “we do not know 
much of him. There’s another of ’em in the house—I wish we 
were well rid of em, It’s a hard thing for poor Miss Emilia.” 

“Why, you don’t mean,” cried Wilcox, surprised for the 
moment out of his propriety,—“ you don’t mean—” looking 
expressivel at the man, 

‘Bat I do though,” said John. 

Mr. Wilcox said no more, but rode away briskly. 

His visits of inquiry were repeated every day, but, as wo 
know, he did not see the ill-looking face agaan. He had, how- 
ever, drawn his own conclusions, 

Two days after the funeral he presented himself at the front 
door, and was admitted. 

He thought, as he rode along, that nothing was so easy as 
the task he had proposed to himself. | 
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He was too sincerely grieved and anxious for Emilia to feel 
his usual embarrassment, and he found himself, as we all have 
done at moments of crises, suddenly relieved from the shackling 
forms and restraints of socicty, and restored at once to truth 
and nature, 

But as the hall-door opened—as he descended from his fine 
horse—as he entered—as the door closed after him, and he was 
ushered into the well-known breakfast-room, he was like the 
knight in the enchanter’s castle,—all his old, discouraging, and 
depressing feelings of timidity fell upon him. 

She was not in the breakfast-room—so there was time, while 
he waited, for his trepidation to increase; and his knees became 
fecbler, and hjs colour higher, at every step that seemed ap- 
proaching the door. 

At last she entered, in her deep mourning dress, The 
beautiful colour he once thought so lovely, all gone—her face 
pale, her animated eye dimmed, her gay and cheerful expression 
grave and calm. 

She held out her hand to him with a smile of affectionate 

leasure, while he grasped hers, unable to speak, and the tears, 
mn spite of all his efforts, brimming to his eyes, | 
The weakness was ivfectious—her eyes soon ran over; and 
the first effect of their meeting was to have a good cry together, 
They sat a little while so, till Jimilia said,— 
“You loved and honoured my mother, Mr. Wilcox, and you 
will be among those who lament her most sincerely.” 
“T did honour that lamented lady, Miss Emilia, She was a 
great deal cleverer and wiser than I, poor fellow, could ever 
appreciate; but she was the kindest of friends to me from a 
boy, and if 1 am not quite so bad as I might have been, I owe 
it to her.” 
“She was one,” said Emilia, “whose great abilities were 
always employed to promote the real good of those she loved— 
and she had a great regard for you, Mr. Wilcox.” 
“Miss Emilia,” said he, fixing his eyes upon her face, and 
assuming a very grave and serious air, ‘am 1 going to take the 
greatest and most inexcusable of liberties? Mrs. Wyndham 
had a regard for me—to believe it is the greatest pride of my 
life; her esteem has led me to hold myself in some esteem, and 
reserved me from many things that would now have been 
itterly regretted. I owe it to her that I am not a brutal, 

Herre sot—unworthy to sit in the same room with you, Miss 
milia,’= 

The simple tribute went warm to her heart, and her counte- 
nance showed that.it did. 

“ Miss Emilia,” he began again, and he hesitated and coloured, 
“you are extremely clever and extremely penetrating too, and 
I think you know my heart—if,” with increasing courage, “you 
do know my heart, you know that I would rather be trampled 
under foot by wild horses—I would rather cut off this hand, and 
fling it-in the fre—I would rather perish—than offend you.” 
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“Indeed, Mr. Wilcox, I believe it,” said she, a little surprised 
at this exordium. 

“Then you will not believe—for you are as just as you are 
clever—that in what I.am about to say, however ill or im- 
properly I may express myself, I can mean anything to offend 
—anything but what the deepest respect might lead a man to 
82, et? 

ny am sure you will never wilfully offend or hurt any one, 
Mr. Wilcox; but, if there is any danger of it—” 

“T had better not go on, you were about to say—perhaps so— 
but as what Iam going to say may be of some little use to you, 
and can hurt no one on earth but myself—as it may make you 
hate me, but cannot harm you—I will say it.” , 

She began to feel a little alarmed, but she was not prepared 
for what was coming. 

“ Miss Hmilia, certain reports”—looking another way from 
her, indeed almost turning his back upon her—“ have reached 
me. I do not presume further, except to say, that my life—you 
have loug known that was yours, and to spend it for you and 
yours at any moment vould be my glory—but that my fortune 
is at Mr. Wyndham’s disposal. If you would make a good- 
hearted, humble-minded fellow—whose sole happiness has been 
in your szsterly friendship, Miss Wyndham—proud and happy 
beyond the expression of human words, you will treat him like 
eat ies trust in him like a brother, and—~and—make use of 

imi, 

“My dear Mr, Wilcox,” she said, touched beyond words at 
the delicacy of his tones and gestures, and contrasting them, 
in spite of herself, with the roughness of Mr. Danby,—‘ I should 
be an ungrateful wretch, indced, if I did not mect this kind and 
generous friendship as it ought to be met—with confidence, It 
is too true, things are not here as my father’s sincere fricnds 
must desire; but the present pressure—the only difficulty which 
can lead any person of common honesty to take advantage of 
the generous kindness of his friends—is, by the interposition of 
a very able man of business, removed. If it had not,” extend- 
ing her hand, “as frankly would [have accepted your assistance 
as it has been generously and delicately offered.” 

He turned round, took the hand she held out, gazed with an 
air of tenderness and reverence in her face. It was impossible 
for love, respect, and admiration, to be more beautifully mingled, 
and said,— : 

“Tor the present, you said. May I ask, is it only for the pre- 
sent removed 2” 

* T do not know—I cannot tell—”’ 

“Then, Miss Wyndham, I hope I have at least manliness and 
self-command enough not to disturb you in these serious hours 
with my weakness and my feelings. I have always made one 
resolution, not to mar the happiness I did enjoy, by aspiring to 
that which waa never intended for such asIam. But only this 
much--there ig one man in the world devoted heart, soul, and 
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being to you ; whatever betide you and your father, there is one 
who will never, never fail you. I ask nothing—I hope for 
nothing;—your own fine mind and generous heart will teach 
you what it must be to me to be able to do something for you. 
‘You will not deny me this one mark of esteem, if you want 
it?” 

“JT will not. We understand each other well, I believe, Mr. 
Wilcox. You, probably, can read my heart, as, I think, I read 
yours; the generous friendship you profess {for me is fully re- 
turned, and the sweetest moment 1 have yet known since my 
mother died, 1 owe to you.” 

His heart glowed within him. 

“ Yea,” she sajd, her heart glowing too, “ your delicacy—your 
kindness—your generous regard—have comforted me more than 
J] have words to express.” 

He was no fool, Johnny Wilcox—and no coxcomb: he under- 
stood all that this speech conveyed, and he was not puppy 
cnough to take it for more. 

Ife rode away grateful and happy, his heart lightened of a 
load of anxicties, fears, and generous but hopeless wishes. And 
she went up to her father’s bedside, knowing that there was one 
good, and kind, and fecling being to whose assistance she necd 
not fear to have recourse. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


She doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow, 
Makes the desolatest place 
To her presence be a grace. 
The Muse-—G. Witurrs. 


A. FORTNIGHT had thus slipped away. 

Mr. Wyndham was slowly recovering his strength, and had 
been removed to his arm-chair. 

But there was something about him that she could not quite 
understand, and which gave her great uneasiness, [is delirium 
seemed to be over,—indced, he had always been aware of the 
presence of‘those about him, and never made mistakes with re- 
gard to them. For a time, however, it had been impossible to 
communicate with him, to penetrate his mind, or make him 
aware of any ideas you wished to convey. This had gone off, 
and he was again capable of receiving new impressions. He 
had been made aware that his wife was dead, that the funeral 
was over, and that Kimilia remained, a most tender and assiduous 
nurse, devoted to his recovery and comfort. 

But he was changed. She felt as if he were hardly the 
same man, He had always been pettish and unreasonable, and 
was certainly neither a very wise nor a very considerate being; 
but this was far different from what he was now. 

G 
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Tis pettishness had changed to the helpless crossness of & 
ames sick child; his whole attention seemed absorbed by his 
personal comforts, and he was exacting and unreasonable to the 
greatest degree. Nothing was too expensive or unattainable 
to be the subject of his longings; ane nothing could be more 
querulous than his lamentations when what he desired could not 
be procured. His whole attention—such power of it, at least, 
as seemed Icft—was absorbed by himself; he did not seem to 
have a perception of what was due to any other creature. His 
imagination seemed occupied with one picture alone, namely, 
that of Wingheld Wyndham—the most unfortunate and the 
most justly to be pitied of human beings, whose sorrows it 
ought to become the sole business of the human race to as- 


age. ; P 

Such is the wretched state into whith mental disease may re- 
duce aman. It remains to be proved whether those who have 
used their faculties well and worthily while they had them can, 
even in this state of fatuity, ever become so thoroughly selfish 
and unamiable. I would hope not. As our native charactcr 
and acquired habits are said to display themselves inour dreams, 
s0 I would fain believe that something of their native worth 
might still linger and be discovered amid wrecks and ruins such 
as these. But I will not affirm this. Such excessive patience 
and inexhaustible indulgence is required towards these unfor- 
tunates, that I would not diminish the pity their unhappy con- 
dition ought to inspire, by the reflection that it is, perhaps, 
pay the result of former ill-discipline and selfishness. Only 

et us hope, that for the really generous and good to fall into 
such @ moral state is rare. 

His daughter flattered herself that this peevishness was 
merely the result of sorrow and illness, and that it would 
disappear in time. She cheerfully applied herself to attend 
upon and entertain him, met his grumblings with a pleasant 
excuse, his lamentations with the kindest sympathy, his disap- 
pointed wishes with regrets, and his peevish complaints against 
herself with a good-humoured smile. He was not quite insen- 
sible to all this; for he showed, even in the midst of his ill- 
humour, an affection for hisdaughter which he had never seemed 
to feel before, clung to her like a child, and was never happy 
without her, 

Fortunately, as he dozed and slept a good deal, she could 
often leave him under the care of Biggs, and, sallying forth by 
herself, enjoy the rapture of the woods, 

It was a mild November, and they had not yot lost all their 
charms, The grave and pensive beauty of the declining year 
stil] hung upon the sear and crimsoned branches, Her relaxa- 
tioh was to stroll among the walks with which they were 
intersected, to visit every rocky glade and hanging thicket, and 
im some deep recess to sit down on one of the sylvan benches 
and read— 

His letters, oh, 
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She had got them all—she read and re-read—she knew every 
word by heart—but still she read again. 

The syllables seemed to convey more latent meaning; the 
“Emilia” seemed to speak and promise more every time. 
she went over them. Thero was a certain tone of recollection 
and affection through them all which could not be mistaken. 

The newspapers, too, were perused with the most ardent 
curiosity; and though his name, and the name of his regiment, 
seldom appeared, yet. he was of the army, and that was enough. 

And then, under the present excitement of her feelings, it 
was natural—was it not?’—that she, nature’s poet, should find 
in her numbers a companion for solitude. Poetry, to those who 
have any ear for rhythm, is the natural expression of any high- 
wrought feclings. It avery great mistake to fancy poetry an 
artificial mode of pouring out the heart; the history of every 
poet that ever lived would assure us of the contrary. 

Don't be frightened; I am not going to waste any of her 
effusions upon you. You would only make a face, and turn over 
the page; though, I assure you, iftl had indulged you with one 
or two of them, you might have been the better for it—for the 
were full of simple, truthful, tender, and pathetic feeling, an 
coloured and adorned by an imagination which, unspoiled by 
false and affected styles and fashions of writing verses, had 
fed alone upon nature. 

Such as they were, they were certainly written down, and, 
according to the custom of most youthful poets, preserved— 
though in rather a careless manner, just as they were scribbled, 
on broken scraps of paper—and locked up with her letters in 
her writing-desk. This solitude, and these reveries, were, how- 
ever, dangerous for her heart. The impression made by Lenox 
was considerably deepened by such solitary musings,—no mother 
near to shake her head, or, with more anxiety than ever she 
suffered her countenance to express, engage her in-some reading 
or some employment, which would dissipate her thoughts as 
much as possible. 

Thus passed the time till Mr. Danby came again. 

This meeting was on both sides far less agitating and dis- 
agreeable than the last. Her father was able to receive him, 
and to converse, a8 best he might, upon business. - This un- 
pleasant occupation did not fall upon her. 

Mr. Danby came, intending to stay for two days, during which 
time he never once addressed her upon the subject of affairs. 
He was very much and seriously engaged during the greatest 
part of the day, and only suffered his deeply thoughtful brow to 
relax, and his severe eye to assume a softer expression, when he 
sat with her, : 

_ She, on her part, was most anxious to show him every atten- 
tion, She made his breakfast and his tea for him; she sat 
with him at dinner and some time afterwards, talking to him, 
or reading the newspaper to him; for, having once offered to 
read a passage, he had seemed so rested, happy, aud com fort- 
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able, while she was so employed, that, in more gratitude atid 
good nature, she had repeated the task. 

At tea-time she mct him again; and, while she presided at 
her tea-table, her talk was very pleasant, for she only thought 
of showing her thankfulness for the evident fatigue and vexation 
he was undergoing, by diverting and amusing him, during his 
hour of relaxation, a8 much as lay in her power. This placid 
mode of life passed on unheeded by her, for she thought of him 
only as of a respected friend of her father’s—one a century older 
than herself, and of whom she only wondered that she was not 
more afraid. But it was not so with him. 

The peaceful happiness he was now enjoying exceeded every- 
thing he could have imagined in his most ecstati€dreams. The 
wild throbs of passion, under which he had found himself such 
a poor distracted victim, were now at an end. ‘There was 
nothing to excite his feelings—nothing to disturb hers. She 
was all calm serenity and cheerful good sense—he at ease, and 
no longer embarrassed by his shyness, awkwardness, and want 
of the habit of company. He cnjoyed this téte-a-téte without 
any alloy; he did not speak much—he did not feel the slightest 
desire of making himself agreeable—he was too entirely absorbed 
in the pleasure of sitting with and listening to her, even to 
think of himself, or the impression he might make. The idea 
of-pleasing her was, indeed, far too high to be within the scope 
even of his wildest ambition. 

All he desired was to be near her. 

And he was near her, and the two days lengthened into a 
week, and his society became a sort of pleasure to her. She 
felt so secure and safe in his hands, that she began to find con- 
siderable satisfaction in the thoughts of coming down to mako 
his tea, and to sit and chat and read the newspaper. 

People came and went. The little routine of every-day life 
went on. 

He continued to be occupied with business, and not Mr, 
Wyndham’s business alone, for his other papers of more urgent 
nature had been sent for, and had followed him to the Oaks; 
and when the toil of the day was over, and the hour of mecting 
approached, he, who had been too busy to think about it, too 
much occupied even to anticipate it, reccived it as we receive 
the unbought blessings of nature—a smiling sky or a refreshing 

recze, 

His life was all calm and peaceful delight. 

I repeat it myself, I dwell upon it. The heart rejoices in this 
pause in the midst of his desolate existence—this blissful para- 
dise in the waste of his dreary life—these few brief hours of a 
happiness not one in ten thousand could have tasted as did he. 
The heart—even mine—cannot dwell but with pleasure upon 
this prospect— 

In spite of all that followed—alas! 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Her hair 
Js Ifke the summer tresses of the trees, 
When twilight makes them brown, and on her check 
Blushes the richness of an autumn sky 
With ever-shifting beauty.—-LONGFELLOW. | 


You should have seen Emilia and Mr. Danby sitting at tea, 
or, rather, after tea—the shutters shut, the curtains closed, a 
bright fire blazing in the grate; she, employed in working at a 
beautiful dress that she is embroidering for her Lisa—and he, in 
his arm-chair, lingering, and finding it impossible to rise and 
return to his work in the study. 

Now taking up the end of the delicate crape in his bony hand, 
and holding it, and looking at it with a sort of wonder, such as 
an intelligent savage might feel at beholding, for the first time, 
some beautiful work of art. But there is more there than the 
beauty of those soft and delicate colours to fascinate his atten- 
tion, while he holds it, and pores over it with his half-shut eyes. 
A sort of magnetic attraction secms to pervade it. 

While she, half amused, half flattered, but not the Iéast in 
the world aware of the true nature of his feelings, talks andj 
smiles with that sweet, quiet smile—the only smile that has 
been seen upon her lips since her mother’s death. 

His love, which had been admiration, tenderness, attachment, 
and a host of sweet, unintelligible feclings mingled, has, during 
the last few days of his stay, begun to assume the form of one 
of those deep, incflaceable passions for which men have been 
known to sacrifice life, and—far more than life—honour, repu- 
tation, and all that renders life dear. 

Here was a man entirely without the habit of conqucring or 
controlling his feelings,—for feelings strong enough to demand 
control he had never experienced before,—brought up, as he 
had been, by a mother with whom I shall soon have occasion to 
make you acquainted; his mind had never been enlarged or 
cultivated in the slightest degree; he reflected little cither upon 
himself or upon any of those great questions of religion and 
morality which ought to occupy the thoughts and attention of 
every rational being. Z 

Devoted to law, reared in that narrow circle of technical ideas 
in which the mere study of law involves the mind—his very 
Sabbaths no days of rest for him, but most often employed in 
bringing up the arrears of the week—his intellect never roused 
to the consideration of those great principles of eternal justice 
and right on which law ought to be based, but employed in 
disentangling, or in fencing against, all the intricate questions 
founded on the construction of words and phrases, which tho 
imperfection of Janguage, or the imperfection of our legal Jan- 
guage, entails;—his mind, as I believe I have said before, far 
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from becoming enlarged by the practice of life, became narrower. 
and narrower every day, though his intellect upon this one 
matter had acquired an almost preternatural acuteness. 

And yet Nature, it is evident, had intended him for no such 
man. There was a depth of feeling, a strength of imagination, 
lying unexcited within, which the life he had led might smother, 
but could not destroy; and which, called at length into being, 
burst forth with a force that would almost have overpowered one 
far more accustomed than he had ever been to comprehend and 
guard against the violence of his own feelings. 

The frequent sighs that would heave his bosom, as he sat 
thus holding the magical piece of muslin in his hand, might 
have alarmed her, had she not been pescsenigtile ae and inex- 
perience itself in such matters. There was only one heart in 
the wide world whose love she desired to obtain; there was only 
one being whose words and looks were weighed and dwelt upon 
with interest. With regard to all the rest of the race of man, 
she lived in that artless, unsuspicious ease which gave to her 
manners their peculiar charm. 


It was during Mr. Danby’s stay at the Oaks that Emilia 
received the following letter:— 


‘* DEAREST OF Ems,—Here is an event! Guess. I give you—like that old 
Mother Sevigné, in my French exercise upon the celebrated letter—ten million 
of guesses, and I'll swear you won't guess right,—you won't come within a million 
miles of the truth. Je voue le donne en deux, je vous le donne en trots, Je vous 
le donne en mille. Do you recollect what a blundering business I made of that 
detested letter ?—six exercises 1 had on it before it was right. I abhorred the 
very name of Sevigné. I little thought how it would serve to round my periods 
at this most extraordinary crisis of fate. Well, you haven't guessed, have you? 
Turn over the page, and see! 

“ Why, what do you think they’ve made papa—dear, old, good-natured, pom. 
pous daddy !—well, this heaven-born minister of ours has made him—what? —; 

‘6 Don’t swoon—don’t go into a fit with surprise—why, they've made him an— 

“ AMBASSADOR! 

** There's for you! 

** You don't believe me—I see you don’t. Don't be impertinent, miss; papa 
fg a very influential man—he has a thousand votes, I believe, in the House of 
Commons. No, I believe that’s not it—thousands of votes out, and some little 
snug boroughs and things—oh! Iam becoming quite an adept in these matters, 
Well, I don’t know what else he has got, or what else he has not got, but ho’s 
got to be an ambassador. 

“And to St. Petersburg. 

“We are going up to town immediately—that is, mamma and I, for papa has 
been in town these ten days; and I am to be presented before I go, and come out 
—though I’m only sixteen next birth-day; and it makes mamma s0 mad/ She 
thought she had me safe in coop for one other season, and, lo and behold! I’m 
out ! 

“Oh, V'll make mischief among them all at St. Petersburg—see if I don't!— 
and Vil marry some grand Russian prince--Prince Ruffamuffapuffaslowski. 
Don't you see the princess coming walking up to you in a grand London party ? 
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—you'll only be poor little Mrs. Coloncl Len-——don’t beat me—hanging on your 
husband’s arm, with maybe a paltry bit of a red ribbon just peeping at his button- 
hole, and a miserable Sir as a handle to his name; and I shall come up to you 
with my grandee—all sorts of sheep-skins, and two-necked eagles, and dragons, 
and Georges, and Michaels, and monsters, adorning his breast, and covered from 
head to foot with stars and garters ; and you'll look so humble and so afraid, and 
1 shall be so sweetly condescending ! 

“J think I see mamma and me among all those great white Russian bears, 
gaping at Madamo )’Ambassadrice! There she goes, all glorious, with her great 
black eyes and her great bare shoulders; and then comes after her, J—mincing 
and smiling, and all muffled up in furs, and downs, and laces, and tipped, and — 
mipped, and showing only the least part of my nose. And the bears wonder 
what this little, comical-looking creature, wrapped up in this way, is that’s 
coming along: and they say, ‘ Who can this little piece of goods be ?—she must 
be as old as the hifis.’ 

“¢ And so Lam,’ I ery, with a scream of Jaughter; ‘I’m mamma’s mamma,— 
hat hat ha? ) 

“Don’t shake your head, and put up your finger, and purse up your nice 
mouth, and Jook like a prude. It won’t do, Emilia—I’m as wild as the winds ' 

“J think, if they’d make me a coach of thistledown, I'd fly to the Oreades. 

“I’m sure I was changed at nurse; mamma’s child ought to have heen a big, 
hobgoblin, strapping, six-foot girl, I’m sure I’m Queen Mab’s child ; I seriously 
am quite sure I am, I am s0 full of mischief. 

‘“‘ However, I’m not quitc gone to the Orcades yet. And now I come to the 
dolorous part of my letter. 

“ About coming to sce you—I wit come and see you—do you think I'll go to 
the world’s end without taking leave of you? Never think of it. Mamma has 
been in a huff ever since our Jast visit, and she told me to-day, while we were 
qnuarrelling about it, that you had a great dcal too much influence over my mind, 
and that, if it was not for you, J should not be so disrespectful to her, 

“JY thought I should have burst with rage! Iwas quite in a blaze, and should 
have gone up liko a sky-rocket, if I had not been quenched in quite a passion of 
tears, What shameful injustice! and so I told her. I told her that it was 
false, and that it was you who were for ever telling me to be good, and showing 
me my duty, and saying that, however bad our parents might be, we ought to 
love and honour them because they are our parents. 

“And then wasn’t she in a fury ?—and I safd, as well as I could, for I sobbed 
Vike a fool, that it was her own fault if I did not love hcr and honour her, for I 
couldn't. 

“T thought she’d have thrown her book at me, and dipped under the table— 
but it didn’t come. 

“What a shame to take my Emilia en grippe in this way !—the best and 
only friend I have in the world !—the only person that ever scolds me, or tells 
me I’m wrong—that is, in the right way—for, to be sure, mamma does her duty 
as far as scolding goes. 

“Emilia! who’s always taking mamma’s part, till she quite makes me Jealous 
and angry! Emilia! who is wisdom and goodness itself. Ah, Emilia! what 
do you not owe to your mother ? 

‘“But where was 1? Oh! she says I shan’t come and see you again, and I 
fay I must and will—and there the matter rests; but never believe me, if you 
don’t see me pop in one or other of these mornings.” 


“ My Lisa,”—wrote Emilia back,“ how unhappy you make me! My dear, 
dear Lisa, how can you be so wrong! Your letters are nothing but pain to me— 
pot becense you are wild as the winds, as you say—that, perhaps, is quite natural 
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for one so young and so happy as you are—but how dare you, my Lisa—how 
dare you write of your parents as you do? Wow dare you quarrel with your 
mother? It makes my very blood run cold when I hear of so unnatural a thing 
—$0 horrid & thing—and done by my darling Lisa! I will not quarrel with you 
For ¥dilr speech about me, for that was a blunder of your honest feelings; but 
only reflect what a rude, improper speech to any one, much more to your own 
mother, No wonder Lady Maria hates me, if this is the way you represent me 
to her, I must appear like a hypocritical, mischief-making meddler, professing 
to teach you what is right, and encouraging you in all that is wrong; but when 
you are in a passion, my Lisa, you are like a little mad thing, and never know 
what you say. 

«“ As for coming to me without Lady Maria’s consent—that I must positively 
forbid. 

‘TJ could have no plcasure in seeing you so, and you ought to have no plea- 
sure in seeing me. if 

“No, we must give that up—indced we must, my Lisa. It makes me feel very 
sad to think you are going so far and far away ; but I hope you will write to me, 
and tell me all that is in your foolish heart. Perhaps your friend may be able, 
now and then, to give you a little sober advice, and temper Queen Mab's spirit 
with some of her own gravity. 

“‘For me, laughter and joy have taken leave of me—I—but I will not trouble 
you with my affairs or anxieties—I do not very well know how things are going 
on. Mr. Danby is here, but he docs not say one word to me upon the subject. 
When I know my fate, you shall know it, and I am not afraid the Princess 
Rutfamuffapuffaslowski will ever forget her friend.” 


Two days after this letter, as Mr. Danby and Emilia were 
sitting quietly at breakfast, the door opened, and a little figure, 
dressed in an old woman’s red cloak, came flying in, arms 
spread, and clasped round Enmilia’s neck in a moment, quite 
unaware that any one else was in the room, 

“Done!—here J am—lI said I would! I was sure I ought, 

and hero I am, iny best of loves and Emmys!” 
+ Emilia could not but press the pretty trifler to her heart—all 
her principle could not prevent her rejoicing thus to see her 
once more—yct she was pained and grieved. She kissed her, 
and then, holding her a little off, looked at the old dingy red 
cloak and black bonnet which had fallen upon the floor, dis- 
playing her beautiful tresses dishevelled round her cheeks and 
neck. 

The presence of Mr. Danby embarrassed Emilia; she did not 
like to remonstrate, and yot she could not be silent. 

“Sit down, my dear, and tell me how it has happened,” at 
last she said. 

The little thing looked round, and now was first aware of the 
presence of Mr, Danby. 

“Qh!” she said, looking as if a little taken by surprise; and, 
making him a low curtsey, she sat down by Emilia, 

Mr. Danby, who scarcely seemcd to perceive her presence, 
tossed off his cup of tea, and, with one of his awkward bows, 
rose and left the room. 

And then it was—jumping up and dancing about in the 
wildest spirits,— 
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“Tye caught you!—I really have! This is the reason, Miss 
Prue, you would not let me come! Oh, the darling Celadon! 
oh, the beautiful, dangerous creaturc} Never preach to meé 
again!” . : 

“*My dear Lisa! how ¢an you be so ridiculous—so dis- 
agreeable ?” 

“Oh! I am—am I?” she exclaimed, running on with a torrent 
of nonsense, evidently intended to stop Emilia’s voice, and 
prevent the expected remonstrance. 

“ Lisa, my love, be quiet—you torment me!” cried Iimilia, 
almost impatiently. “ How did you come here? Nay, tell me 
the truth—I trust Lady Maria gave leave.” 

“Don’t trust anything about it—and don’t talk about it at 
all—for my coach, like Cinderella’s, will turn into a pumpkin, 
if I stay long. In other words, I shall be found out, which 1 
suppose was what was signified by that delectable fable.” 

S 1e took Emilia’s hand, gazed fondly into her face, and then 
said, with feeling,— 

“Tf I have done a wrong thing, it is the last I intend to do in 
my life; henceforth, and for ever, I mean to be as good as good; 
I shall think of all you have taught and told me when I am 
away from you, Emilia—believe me, I shall—but to go away 
without seeing you, and thanking you for all your love and all 

our care, which I shall remember and treasure up as long as I 
sreathe, I could not, and 1 would not—and I should abhor 
wales if I could—and I don’t care whether I am wrong or 
right.’ 

“Ah, that ‘don’t care!’” cried Emilia, shaking her head. 

“T shall be eaten by lions on the coast of Africa, like that bad 
Harry, you mean, Well, Emilia, I will be eaten by lions before 
I forsake you,” 

Here followed a tender embrace. 

“ But how did you come ?” 

‘Oh! mamma positively refused to let me havo the carriage; 
so I thought first I would walk—and then I thought of the old 
pony; but then I thought, why, if Philip saddles and bridles it, 
even for me, he will maybe lose his place—so I am not guite so 
forgetful of other people as you sometimes think, Iimilia, Then 
I thought of Goody Green—that dear, nice, little old woman— 
that has the little covered cart, and goes to market with her 
butter and eggs—she is so very obscure, that the thunderbolt of 
mamma’s vengeance could not, I thought, reach her, He who 
lies prostrate you know. So I gave her two guineas, and 
that will pay a year’s rent, and I borrowed her little black 
bonnet and cloak, and she put me down just at the last gate— 
and there she’s waiting to take me up again. Mamma’s never 
naib till twelve, and it’s only ten now—and so I must soon be 

ack, 

“And now,” taking her friend’s hand again, “give me a 

romise, & solemn—solemn promise, Emilia.” | : 
' What must J promiao, Lisa?—tell me that first.” 
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“ There ts something amiss about money, and all that. You 
lot it out in your last letter.” 

Emilia coloured,— 

“T did not intend it.” 

“ Well, you did—and now for the promise. Promise me, your 
hand in mine, that you will make a friend of little me—that 
while I have you will never want; and that when you have—if 

ou have no other home to go to, you will share mine. You 
foow I shall be as rich as Croesus—so all the maids and gover- 
nesses say—and there will be enough for both of us, and in 
epite of Prince Ruffapuffa 1 never mean to marry—lI never 
do, Emilia! and if you don’t marry that Colonel—if he is killed” 
Emilia shuddered and started—‘‘ No, no, he won’t be that ; 
put if, if—he shouldn’t after all come and marry you—promise 
me you'll live with me. We will be like Rosalind and Celia in 
the play—you shall be Rosalind, and I’ll be your Celia. ‘Sol 
prithee, sweet coz, be merry.’” 
. And the tears stood in her two earnest cyes. 

“ My little love, how you talk!” she said, fondling her; “very 
prettily, ah sweetest Lisa.” 
_ “But will you promise?” 

“ My dearest child!” 

“But will you? Say you will. Nay, Emilia, don’t bo so 
unkind. Say you'll live with me—we shall be so happy! And 
don’t do-—what I am afraid you will do—marry that hideous 
Mr, Danby.” 

“My dearest litile simpleton, how could such an absurd 
thought come into your head? Marry Mr. Danby!” 

“ Stranger things have happened when people want a home. 
I don’t believe matters are very bad with you, but your letter 
made me afraid; and so this was what 1 came especially for— 
to make you swear you would make my home your home—and 
then I’m certain you'll not marry that horrid old Danby.” 

Emilia smiled. 

“Well, 1 think I might safely promise not to marry Mr, 
Danby, only I never make promises; but one thing I might 
almost engage, that if ever [ make a home with any one, it 
shall be with you, my Lisa,” 

“ Promise!” 

“No, I won’t promisoe—I said almost—that must content 
your little, generous heart,” 

“Well, he is the ugliest old fellow I ever saw in my whole 
life; and I think he’d be ashamed of himself to ask you—and 
s0 1 don’t believe he ever will.” 

“And I am sure he never will,” said Emilia, “so let us havo 
done with him, for it is time you should go back, and I will, at 
least, walk with you to your pumpkin, and go with you part of 
the way home. I will share in the scrape you have got into for 
my sake, ag you promise me it shall be for the very last time.” 

it was a bright, crackling, frosty morning—the hoar hanging 
upon every spray and blade of grass—the sun glancing as upon 
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so many diamonds—the a blue and serene—a fair winter da 
—as the two aoe pursued their walk through the woods, till 
they rcached the place where the little covered cart stood. The 
old woman was waiting for them, and they were soon in, and 
set off at a good round trot towards the gate which led to 
Haldimands; there was a near way, not good enough for a 
carriage, but quite passable for the small cart, and which 
would bring the little truant safely home in less than half an 
hour, 

Here the two friends lgpaeen with many tears—Emilia reitera- 
ting her warnings, and insisting upon the promise that this 
should be the very last act of disobedience that her friend 
should ever commit; and Lisa, her arms round her neck, and 
sobbing upon her bosom, promising to be good, and repeating 
her declarations that she should never marry, and that they 
would have but one home and one heart, like Rosalind and 
Celia in the play. | 

The conclusion of this unlucky escapade was, that the Lady 
Maria learned all the particulars about it, even to the fact of 
Emilia accompanying her friend part of the way home, 

Her daughter was exposed to a fresh storm of reproaches— 

reproaches so beyond reason violent, that far from bringing her 
to confess, or in the Jeast convincing hcr that she was wrong, 
the only effect was to rouse her ee of resistance, irritate her 
-ill-disciplined temper, and provoke her to say much that even 
she herself afterwards regretted. 
t As regarded Emilia, the expressions made use of by Lisa in 
her passion only served still more to impress Lady Maria with 
the idea that she was the cause and the encourager of her 
daughter’s disobedience. She haughtily forbade all future cor- 
respondence; to which command Lisa as obstinately declared 
she would never pay obedience, and she carried her threat 
into execution that very night, by writing a letter in defiance, 
and openly laying it with the other Ictters upon the hall-table. 

But Lady Maria soon proved that she could be as determined 
as her daughter, 


CHAPTER AVI. 
Thus men go wrong with an ingenious skill; 
Bend the straight rule to their own crooked will; 
And with a clear and shining lamp supplied, 
First put it out, then take it for a guide. —Cowrrn. | 


Wer are now in Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, in a small 
house in that most gloomy part of the town—at that time, it iS 
true, not so completely abandoned as it is now by every ono 
who has the slightest desire to be comfortable, but still dark, 
dull, and desolate—and it is upon a cold, foggy winter's day. 
The room is a small square room, covered with a green and 
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red Scotch carpet,-and surrounded with old-fashioned, heavy 
mahogany chairs, with black horse-hair seats; a square, un- 
comfortable-looking scttee is at one end of the room, and faces 
a mahogany book-case, with drawers beneath and shelves above, 
shut in with glass-paned doors, lined with green silk, and sur- 
mounted by a sort of scroll of flourished mahogany. Between 
the windows is a small glass in a black frame, and under it an 
old Pembroke table, rather rickety in the legs. Upon the 
chimncy-piece of painted wood—of that hue which painted 
wood assumes in a neglected house in London—there is not a 
single ornament but a snuffer-dish and a pair of snuffers. 

A black leather arm-chair is wheeled to the fire, which 
consists of one moderate-sized piece of coal, surmounted by a 
heap of cinders, half dust, half red ashes—burning in that 
smoking, unwholesome way which neither warms, nor checrs, 
nor refreshes the apartment. 

In the arm-chair sits an old, thin gentlewoman, somewhat 
peyoud the middle age—perfectly erect—doing nothing. This 
Jady is the mother of Mr. Danby. She sits there, dressed in a 
black mode silk, once handsome, but now considerably the 
worse for wear, though it is her Sunday dress, It fits very 
tightly to her shape, and the slecves are close as those of 
a riding-habit. She has a handkerchief of not very white 
muslin—yellow with age alone, however—pinned over her gown, 
and a pair of leather mittens on her withered, thin hands, 
which lie unemployed in her lap. Her face is thin and bluish- 
coloured; her eyes sharp, bright, and malicious; her lips wiry 
and thin; her nose high, delicate, and peaked. She might have 
been once a very handsome woman, and possibly was; she is a 
very disagrecable-looking one now. 

A. tall, large, bony woman—nearly as old as herself, more 
ugly, but not half so ill-natured looking—~enters the room with 
ee coal for the fire, when the following dialogue takes 
vlace:— 
ne You need not stir the fire, Susan—it’ll do very well—we 
don’t want more coals, ‘Take them away again.” 

“ Why, ma’am, it’s a very cold, dripping night, and when 
master comes in he'll maybe like a bit of a blazing fire.” 

“ He will not come to-night, I dare say; this is the third day 
I have expected him, and had a supper ready for him. I don’t 
know what's the matter, or what keeps him down there in the 
country, neglecting business, and putting me to all this expense; 
but I can’t help suspecting he’s entangled himself in a very dis- 
agreeable and foolish business; and, if all tales be true, he may 
whistle for his fees, after he’s worked himself to death. 

“JT can’t think,” continued she, in a tone of increasing acri- 
mony, “what he can be about. I never knew him absent from 
town for more than two days together before; and as for 
coming to-night—you may as well send the rump-steak back 
again to the butcher’s, Susan. He's not coming, you may bp 
sure,’ oat 
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"Why, as to the beefsteak, ma’am, it won't be lost: and, 
really, Williams seems to begin to look as if he didn’t like this 
taking back of things. This is Sunday night—we had best 
keep it for dinner to-morrow,” Wc. 

But I am not going to trouble you with a description of this 
housekeeping — these miserable economics—because ache aes 
unnecessary economics—of a mind occupied with a detail of 
petty savings, without system or plan—the sole purpose of life 
seeming to be to save. 

All we can say for it is, that the habit had been contracted at 
a time when the strictest economy was the first duty of life—at 
a time when she and her husband had begun the world almost 
without a penny they could call their own, and had to struggle, 
and did struggle, through it to competence, and even to fortune, 
escaping all the temptations and Sort Si of debt, and fulfilling 
every obligation strictly and honourably. 

Such acarcer isa beautiful sight! The innumerable small 
daily temptations to be resisted—the virtuous self-denial—the 
honest sense of independence maintained—the magnanimous 
disregard of the world’s dread laugh. It is beautiful—it is noble 
—~it is heroic! 

But, as I once heard one of the cleverest men I ever knew 
observe, “ virtue lies in the medium, vice in the extreme—and 
every virtue has its attendant vice.” The practice of virtues 
with their attendant vices is common—the practice of virtues 
without them, alone rare, excellent, and beautiful. We have 
generosity and extravagance, justice and severity, tenderness 
pe eEnere economy and covetousness, walking hand in 

and, 

How few there are who learn well to consider and watch over 
the nature and habits of their own minds, and to avoid the evil 
tendencies of their constitutional virtues ! 

You will be wearied with my dwelling so long upon this text 
—self-examination, self-discipline—but the history which I am 
relating perpetually excites my own attention to the evils re- 
sulting from that indifference to the pinetice of these virtucs 
80 common among the bulk of mankind. 

Ilere is a fresh instance of it. 

For want of this self-examination—for want of this solf- 
discipline—for want of enlarged views of her own duties and 
her own tendencies—the frugal, prudent, self-denying, careful 
little wife became the selfish, covetous, money-loving, grasping 
old woman. She had suffered her ideas to run upon gold, till 
gold became the god of her idolatry—her thoughts to be con- 
centrated upon petty details of expenditure, till she could think 
of nothing else. hat had been the first of duties degenerated 
into almost the greatest of corruptions. The necessity for 
saving had long ago passed away—the habit was suffered to 
remain, 

Her son had been reared in habits of the utmost parsimony, 
so that parsimony was becomo a second nature with him, As 
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we have seen in the domestic arrangements of his chambers, 
there was neither art nor luxury about him; there was the self- 
denial of an ascetic, without its motive or its reward. It was 
merely a habit. 

His mind, however, engrossed from his youth upwards by the 
contemplation of abstractions, had escaped the corruption of 
covetousness. He, as I have told you, heaped together untold 
gold, and scarcely knew that he possessed it. He carried it to 
his bankers—his bankers’ book was kept by his mother—he 
scarcely ever even looked at it. The habit, acquired while a boy, 
of owe all he spent from her hands, she, fond of power and 
jealous of his independence, had managed to make him retain 
during life. ‘ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


His wounded cars complaints eternal fill, 
As unoiled hinges, querulously shrill.—Youna, 


Te was Mr. Danby’s usual custom to ask his mother for money, 
instead of writing his own cheques upon his banker; and the 
Suara of the cheque given to Emilia, which, after various 

elays, had at last reached London, and had this day been dis- 
covered by her, when examining the bankers’ book, had filled 
her with peevish anxiety. 

Mrs. Danby possessed almost unbounded influence over her 
son’s mind; he loved her-—as it seems the nature of sons to love 
their mothers—with a mixture of tenderness to the sex; grati- 
tude for-the innumerable cares paid to their infancy; fondness 
to the spring from whom all their little infant and boyish in- 
dulgences has flowed; and a pious reverence to the grey hairs 
and wrinkles of a closing life, the best years of which have been 
expended in their service. The love of the mother is the most 
universal and the most beautiful feature in the character of 
man, as to possess it is the crowning glory and supreme felicity 
of woman, 

It tends very much to harden and blight a man’s character, 
when the mother whom he loves and trusts is such a being as 
Mrs. Danby. There has no sense of moral beauty, there has 
none of the divine influence of gentle tenderness, none of the 
high adoration of what appear to him angelic virtues—none of 
ali this has flowed into his soul;—the very fountain from which 
the finer feelings and the higher tendencies are to be drawn 
has been changed and petrified at its source, 

He loves his mother, but with how poor a love, though it is 
all his unexcited heart has to bestow! Oh, blest above all the 
benefactors of their race, those, the lovely and excellent among 
women, who become the tutelary angels of men! 

You must and you ought to feel all the pity for Mr. Danby 
with which, when I reflect upon all these things, he inspires 
me 
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And so Mrs. Danby sits, doing nothing, in her chair, in a fit 
of fretful vexation, thinking that her son will not come, and 
doubly anxious because this cheque—this hundred pounds, of 
which she can get no account—sticks in her mind with that im- 
potent, irritating regret with which the covetous man reflects 
upon money lost that might have been his, or wasted that 
might have been saved. 

In such regrets, in such reveries, without object or improve- 
ment, in such vain wanderings of the spirit in forbidden places, 
how many of our best hours are spent! 7 

“Where can he be?—what can he be about? I never heard 
him say anything of Mr. Wyndham in my life, except that he 
went down once before to examine, I believe, into some titles 
. . . + but that is a year ago; and to go down for two days 
and stay seven, sending for so many important papers—and no 
one at his chambers but Wilson to answer applications! ... 
To be sure there is not much doing just now. . . What could 
he want one hundred pounds for? I never knew him guilty of 
extravagance before. Heigho! a mother’s cares are never 
over. Hush! a hackney-coach is coming down the street, No,” 
she exclaimed peevishly, “it’s not ho—I know he’ll not come 
to-night,” 

But the coach stopped at the door, and it was he. 

As it was Sunday night, it was of no use poing, as usual, in 
the first instance, to his chambers, and he had promised to come 
and sup with his mother on his arrival in town, 

“ Lua, sir!’ cried Susan, lifting up her hands with joy, after 
opening the door and sccing him enter the house, lumbering his 
timo-worn. portmanteau after him, ‘Iam so glad you’re come at 
last! Mistress is up stairs, and has been expecting you these 
two hours. You haven’t supped? Shall I pay the coach?) My 
gracious! but you look tired enough—put down your portman- 
teau—there! ll take care of that—shall J settle with coachy?” 

“Yes,” said Mr, Danby, with his usual carelessness. 

And leaving the unfortunate jarvey to battle with Susan for 
half-a-crown, instead of receiving his own five shillings, he put 
his portmanteau down, and made his way up the staircasc— 
illuminated only by the light of Susan’s candle from below—to 
his mother’s parlour. There was not much tenderness in the 
greeting he received. 

“Well, you are here at, last!” she said, without rising from 
her chair; “I began to think, after leading the most regular 
lite in the world, andfestablishing the character for exactitude 
und punctuality, you were like some others I know—beginning 
to play the fool in your old age, and running your rigs in your 
grey hairs,” 

_ there was something most excessively grating to his feelings 
in this speech; but he answered nothing, and, walking up to 
the fireplace, merely looked upon the chimney-picce, as if ex- 
pecting there might be letters, aud asked if there were any 
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“News! news cnough!—that Mr. Danby is gotie, nobody 
knows where, and nobody knows for what, and is not to be 
found in his chambers, ‘That’s news enough for me, and for 
half the town besides.” 

“Well, mother, say no more about it. Mr. Danby is come 
back again. Have you got me any supper?” 

“ Supper! ay, very likely. Here you, who used to be punctu- 
ality itselfi—two hours,” looking at a large silver watch which 
hung at her side, “two hours after your time. It’s well it’s not 
a client, but only your poor mother that’s kept dawdling, and 
fretting, and expecting, and waiting for you all this time. Sup- 
per! yes, there’s some supper: I suppose Susan will bring it up 
when it’s ready.” . 

He made no answer, but, drawing a chair to the fire, sat down 
before it, and, resting his feet on the fender, proceeded to pound 
ae break the piece of coal, declaring it was a very raw, cold 
night. 

If there was a thine Mrs. Danby hated, it was to see a picce 
of coal splintered, and, as she termed it, blazing away like a 
tallow-candle, 

“T wish you'd let the fire alone—you’ll make the dust fly all 
over the room. I can’t think what you would have—the room 
is like a stove.” : 

So it was to her, for she had already fretted herself into a 
nervous fever. 

“TL assure you,” said Mr. Danby, with great docility, aban- 
doning the poker, “I feel extremely cold—and uncomfortable,” 
added he, looking round the apartment, and for the first time 
in his life seeming to be aware how sordid and disagreeable it 
was, : 

“Uncomfortable !—I am sure I don't wonder at that! Every- 
body feels themselves uncomfortable when they begin with new 
ways of life, and abandon all the old and excellent habits in 
which they have been reared, I don't know where you have 
been; that is, I know the place—-the Oaks—somewhecre down 
in the west; but I don’t know what sort of people you have 
been among. But this I know, it’s the first time in your life 
you ever drew for a hundred pounds. I wonder what you could 
find to do with so large a sum! I hope it’s safe?” 

A grim smile stole over the features of Mr. Danby at this 
speech; he was thinking, with a feeling almost of entertain- 
ment, of the far larger sum that he had put into jeopardy 
without her knowledge. The idea of the fuss she would make 
about it—the anguish and vexation of spirit it would occasion, 
could she but be made aware of it—gave him a little rather 
wicked enjoyment; but, like a good son, he resolved to spare 
her feelings, and let her know nothing about the matter. 

“You look as pleased as if you had done some clever thing,” 
said she, in a vexed tone, 

“Why, mother, whether I did a clever thing or not,” said he, 
“it was no such mighty thing.” 
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“Oh, you think so! A hundred pounds tio such mighty 
thing! How grand we grow! I remember, young man, the 
time when I looked upon it almost as a fortune. Ay, your 
father and I worked hard, and spared hard, to save the first 
hundred pounds that was laid out upon your education.” 

“ Good mother,” said he, kindly. 

* And all to see you waste it now!” she added. : 

He had been used from a child to hear this sort of reasoning; 
he considered it an attribute of the sex, and let it pass. 

“But J wish Mrs. Susan would let me have my supper.” 

“T wish, before you thought so much about your supper, you 
would let me hear a little of what you have been about; and, at 
least, what you did with the hundred pounds,” 

“ That’s a secret,” said he, . 

“A secret !” she cried, lifting up her hands, and in a voice 
half wail, half scold; “a secret from me! and the first you ever 
had in your life! Oh, Matthew!” 

She looked really hurt and alarmed, Other and better mo- 
thers have felt that step—the first secret withheld by their son 
—inevitable, they know, but painful: it is the severance of the 
tie of childhood. 

Mrs. Danby was not a reasonable, she was a very jealous 
mother—jealous of power, jealous of influence over her son’s 
mind, jealous of his conduct, of his feelings, of everything. 

The pain a reasonable woman might have felt was exaspe- 
rated to intensity by these unreasonable feelings. She looked 
ee vexcd and hurt, and sat some time in gloomy 
silence. 

Such men as Mr, Danby are entirely in the power of women 
of this description; their habitnal tranquillity is disturbed, their 
good nature wounded; and, as they have no self-love, they take 
it i a matter of course that they are to blame when they are 
told so. 

“No great matter of a secret,” said he, stirring the firo again 
inadvertently: “the money was wanted for the Wyndhams.” 

“The Wyndhams! And who, if you please, are the Wynd- 
hams? What claim have they upon your money?” 7 

“They were, unfortunately, very much in want of it at the 
moment,” said he. | 

el much in want of it! And pray whose fault was that? 
— Yours?” 

“ Not mine, certainly,” said he, with a, little gry leusy “The. 
truth is,” he added, stirring the fire again, “that Mr. Wynd- 
ham : in difficulties. I know, mother, whatever I tell you is 
sacred,” 

“You'll poke the fire out. Do, pray, put down that poker. 
Well, Mr. Wyndham is in difficulties; and pray, what has that 
to do with you, except, perhaps, in your professional capacity ? 
I suppose you went down for that; but I hope you will take care 
to charge your expenses.” 

Here came another little half-amused smile. 

H 
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“Yes, yes—I'll take good care of myself.” 

“But this hundred pounds. I hope you had good security 
for it, as you were fool enough to lend it? Your father’s maxim 
was, ‘Neither a borrower nor a lender be,’ and you had better 
make it yours,” 

There was no reply to this. His conscience rather smote him, 
when he thought how little he had adhered to the wise maxim 
of his father; in the principle of which, had it been the case of 
a third person, he would as readily have concurred as any one. 
So he ae took hold of the poker. 

“ Do let that poker alone! Who are these Wyndhams? Some 
large, needy family, with a dozen children, Pll be bound,” with 
the utmost contempt in her tone; for Mrs. Danby always felt 
the profoundest contempt and disgust for the unfortunate pos- 
sessors of large families of children. “The less any one has 
to do with such needy, hungry, grasping people, as a man and 
wife at the head of a squalling family, the better; and as for 
accommodation—” 

“ Oh, there are only two people in this case—Mr. Wyndham 
and his daughter—for his wife is just dead.” 

“His daughter!” With a true woman’s instinct, the word 
flashed like a sudden sunbeam through her mind. “ Daughter! 
-——pray how old may his daughter be?” 

‘I’m no great judge of young ladies’ ages—about twenty, 
it may be.” 

“Young ladies! And what have you to do with young ladies, 
or their ages, pray ?” . 

“Very little, indeed, I am sorry to say,” and the poker was 
again in his hand; but, as he durst not stir the fire, he con- 
tented himself with swinging it between his finger and thumb. 

“Sorry to say!—what do you mean by ‘sorry to say? I 
don’t know you to-night. You, at your age!—you ought to be 
ashamed of philandering after young ladies!” 

The poker fell on the hearth with a loud noise, as he suddenly 
pushed back his chair, rose, laid his hand upon the bell, and 
rang it impatiently. “When will Susan bring my supper? If 
she makes me wait much longer, I shall go to my chambers 
without it.” 

“What a noise and din you do make! Sit down again, 
Ae and let me hear a little more of what you have been 

oing. 

= Endcavouring to reduce the inextricable confusion of Mr. 
Wyndham’s affairs into something like order—that is what I 
have been doing.” 

“ And in the mean time lending the money, I suppose?” 

“Something very much like it. 

“T could not have believed it of you, son.”, 

“Why not?” said he, innocently. 

“That you could be so improvident, so absurd!” 

“I could not have thought it of myself a month ago,” said 
he, alluding to the subject matter o* his secret consciousness, 
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" Susan now came in, carrying the tray and things for supper. 
He rose up, and, as he often did, took out the table for her, and 
opened the leaves himself, all in his usual dawdling manner— 
his limbs seeming to hang by wires, and his clothes to have 
been made for a person twice the size of himself. ? 

Supper was soon set; and while he sat and enjoyed his beef- — 
steak, which Susan had taken care should be both juicy and — 
good, his mother remained silent, but full of thought, and eye- 
ing him with her sharp, penetrating black eye. 

Vhen he had done he pushed the table from him, and, while 
Susan carried away tho things, resumed his place by the fire, 
very much the better for his supper. 

If ever fancies couleur de rose could visit the twilight caves of 
his imaginatiou, they did so now, Susan had hastily popped a 
good piece of coal upon the fire, unobserved by her mistress, 
who was absorbed in thought, and it was blazing away in a 
most unaccustomed manner. The flashing light gave an air’of 
cheerfulness even to that dingy apartment; he felt its influence, 
rested his feet upon both sides of the grate, threw himself back 
upon his chair, and was soon lost in reverie. 

You will not require to be told where he was in spirit; his 
mother’s sharp and watchful eye followed him, and continued 
to re upon him for avery long time. At last she broke silence 
with— 

“ And so, I suppose, this Miss Wyndham, his daughter, will 
have nothing at all?” 

“Not a doit,” said he, starting, and settling himself with his 
own feet, and the four legs of his chair, on the floor again. 

“ And, therefore, I suppose, you have thought proper to fall in 
love with her?” 

Ah! Mrs. Danby, your temper got the better of your prudence 
then! Nothing so dangerous as to give the passions a name. 

“T should not have presumed to think of such a thing,” he 
observed. 

“Presumed!” she exclaimed, with increasing acrimony—‘ pre- 
sumed! Is she such a mighty paragon of perfection, then?’ 

“She is a very sweet and excellent young lady,” he said in a 
low tone. : 

“T dare say. Ah, you fools of men think everything sweet 
and excellent when you fall in love! But I never thought to 
hear such a pack of nonsense from you.” . : 

No reply. be os es 

Nothing jinishes a temper which is about to go like silence. - 
The most provoking words in the world are less aggravating, 
a the women say. Mrs. Danby had now lost all command of 
1eYrs. . 

“ Some artful, interesting puss, as they all are, I'll be bound; 
who, because her father’s ruined, and she a beggar, a pretty. _ 
beggar !—she may be pretty or ugly, I neither know nor care— — 
is setting her cap at you. It would be a pretty settlement for 
her, with your fortune! - A nicething enough, after all her mis- - 
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fortunes, for the young lady! But I have no patierce with you 
for being such a dupe.” 

A flash as of lightning shot through his bosom. He suddenly 
glanced up in his mother’s face, as eae | turned his chair 
almost round, and sat with his back to her, letting her run on 
as long as she pleased. He heard not one syllable more. 

Mrs. Danby had done enough; and thoughts began to possess 
his brain, which, but for her interference, might, aati never 
have entered it. The words, ‘‘a nice thing enough for the young 
lady, after her misfortunes,” rang in his ears. 

Tired with its own volubility, the old lady’s tongue at last 
stood still, Ile seized the opportunity, and, rising hastily from 
his chair, got up and went to her, gave her a kiss—a most rare 
and almost unheard-of proceeding, which surprised her so that 
»ae had not time even to exclaim, and, scizing his hat, which 
was thrown upon the old settee, made his escape down stairs. 

He told Susan hastily that he would send for his portman- 
teau in the morning, opened the door, and rushed abroad into 
the night. He was panting to be alone. His heart seemed 
bursting with the new idea thus suddenly presented to him—* a 
nice situation for the young lady, after all her misfortunes!” 

. Yes, it was most true; ruin, inevitable ruin, surrounded her— 
he.knew it well. She was a beggar, an absolutely penniless 
beggar! She, with all her delicate tastes, her elegant habits, 
this beautiful angel of his imagination, was poor, defenceless, 

enniless, houseless as the beggar who passed him in the strects. 
Bhe must know this soon—it could not long be concealed from 
her. He saw her standing in her father’s halls, with all her 
household gods shattered around her, a beautiful vision:amid 

a heap of ruins, and himeelf, not, as his fancy had too often 
pictured him, a poor, shy, hesitating quill-driver, but the manly, 
strong, and powerful deliverer, snatching her from the tottering 
and blackened fragments, and catching her to his bosom. 

He walked so fast that his gait seemed almost like that of a 
madman, and people turned back as he strode along. He was, 
indeed, as one transformed; the might of that one idea had 

iven vigour to the trembling frame, and strength to the feeble 

nees. . Danby felt that he was a man. 
The night-wind blew upon his breast, and breathed upon his 
forehead, giving, as it were, a glow of health and vigour, never 
known before, to his feelings. 
Long did he wander, walking rapidly from street to street, 
in a sort of ecstasy, wrapt from the world and all it contained 
by that one entrancing idea. No saint, no Theresa, no St. 

rancis, in the sublime trance of ecstatic devotion, ever experi- 
enced feelings more intense than his, I do not know how lane 
it might have been before he found himself at the door of hig 
own chambers, and took his key to let himself in. The old 
clerk was still there—there the creaking stair, the cobwebbed 
passage, the sordid apartment. 

The external world would seem, indeed, to be but as a pic- 
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ture, reflected from cur own internal thoughts. There were 

no comparisous made now, no depressing and heart-sinking 

comparisons. This chamber, any chamber—the slave-ship’s 

hold, the felon’s dungeon, the very lowermost pit—had been 
aradise, so she were by. Ie peopled the chambers, his cham- 
ers, with her image. 

His chambers! 

She was there. He saw her gliding about, in her soft and 
charming manner, ministering all the graceful charities of her 
most exquisite life for him. He saw her! Oh, could his 
thoughts have found words, how extravagant would they not 
have been! No exaggeration but would have fallen short of 
his feelings, . ‘ 

He was absolutely in a state of delirium; and it was in this 
intoxication of thought that, at last, slumber surprised his most 
blissful pillow. 

He awoke in the morning, after this brief intoxication, 
calmed and sobercd; but not as too many awake, after a state 
of excitement, depressed in spirit, and wondering where all the 
bright visions of the evening have fled. 

He awoke in the morning, only to enjoy the supreme felicity 
of finding the ideas which had furnished the ecstatic rapture of 
the night justified by the sober reason of the day. 

I believe men in general, in their idea of women’s feelings 
upon the subject of marriage, think very much too much of 
what they have to offer, and very much too little of what they 
themselves are. 

The situation in which Emilia, he knew, was standing, and 
his own very advantageous position in the world, considered 
with reference to each other, nothing seemed more natural 
than to expect that she should with satisfaction grasp the hand 
stretched out to save her, and accept wealth and security, in 
the place of beggary and dependence. He felt that the propo- 
sal he had to make was suitable and consonant—what might 
have been ridiculous before was now full of propriety. It was 
as natural that he should make the proposal as that she should 
accept it. 

He never thought of her feelings—he considered hers as little 
as he reflected upon his own. He had never even applicd the 
word love to himself till his mother brought it out. is feel. 
ings had all the genuine simplicity of a first passion, 

His instincts, rather than his consideration, had led him to 
regard her as something far above his sphere, far too bright 
and fair to be within even his range of thought; but, now that 
this new view of the subject had been presented to his mind, 
ee estimated its congruity, and never thought of any 

ifficulty. 

It was true, as his mother had said, he was getting old, and 
was somewhat grey; but what was that? He had a home, 
and she wanted one. 

She was defencelesa—she was an orphan, and far worse than 
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an orphan—a poor, fatuitous father was linked ‘to her fate. 
He would take them both in—he would be a guardian to the 
poor driveller, and husband and parent in one to her. And 
she would be, as he had last seen ber at the Oaks, serene.and 
at peace. j . 

Je did not picture her now as the bright, animated girl of 
the terrace, with the gipsy hat hanging upon her arm: he 
thought of her as the calm, the grave, the gentle, with her 
quiet smile, presiding at his table, and making his tea, and in 
his own home! 

He rose from his bed to meet the labours of the day, and 
with a cheerfulness and alacrity in his feelings which he had 
never experienced before. Life had taken quitea new aspect: 
its business had a purpose, its strenuous occupation a reward. 

He found an accumulation of papers upon his table, and 
looked around upon these evidences of increasing employment 
with a new pleasure. Wealth and consideration had obtained 
a value in his eves. 

He sat himself cheerfully down in his arm-chair, and began 
to look about him with a brightness and animation quite foreign 
to his usual expression. 

Before, however, he began to arrange his papers, his first 
care was to place his treasured keepsake, to which was added 
the little note he had reccived from her, in its usual place. 
He then began to look over and examine the deeds before him, 
and was soon lost in the accustomed occupation. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Dislodged from our haunts, we must in tears 
" Unwind a love knit up in many years.—H. Kina, 


EXMILIA remained at the Oaks, to brood over the past, and to 
be filled with fresh anxiety for the future. Lisa’s fate was the 
subject-matter of many an anxious hour, as she uneasily ex- 
pected the promised letter, every fresh post being the harbinger 
of a fresh disappointment, 

The warm afiection which the gay, unthinking creature had 
expressed, the tendcr tears she had shed, the sympathy in her 
sorrow which she had shown, had increased the affection of 
her friend to the highest degree; and yet almost every other 
sentence that fell from her lips had distressed, nay, almost. dis- 
 Seapce her.. The open and daring contempt she showed for 

er mother, the careless levity with which she received the 
proofs of her father’s affection, the vain, not to say corrupted, 
ideas that had already taken possession of her mind, filled the 
heart of Emilia with grief. | 

To see a being so young, volatile, and full of feeling, under 
the direction of a woman 50 entirely vain, heartless, and selfish 
_as Lady Maria—whose temper was as violent as her under- 
standing was narrow—was a source of the sincerest pity. 
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She heard that the family had left Haldimands two days 
after Lisa’s visit to the Oaks, and hoped that Lisa would not, 
when once settled in town, forget her promise. Still no lotter 

-came. At last, wearied with expectation, Emilia wrote her. 
self; her letter was simple, affectionate, and full of the kindest 
and most judicious advice, mingled with a little tender reproacl 
tor her friend’s levity and forgetfulness. 

The answer was not long in arriving, and was as follows:— 


“To Miss WynpHAM.—The Lady Maria Hesketh presents her compliments 
to Miss Wyndham. 

“ She has taken the liberty to open a letter addressed by Miss Wyndham to 
her daughter, as Lady Maria has always deemed it advisable that young people of 
Miss Hesketh’s tender age should not be allowed to enter into correspondences 
unauthorised by their parents. Certain circumstances which have lately oc- 
curred have led Lady Maria to doubt of the good effects of the very great influence 
exercised by Miss Wyndham over her daughtcr’s mind. She has therefore 
thought proper to desire that all correspondence in writing might, for the present, 
cease between the young people; and Miss Hesketh has chosen to meet this 
prohibition in a manner which has only confirmed Lady Maria in a sense of its 
propriety. She does not affect to know how far Miss Wyndham may be inclined 
to dispute her authority and disregard her wishes in these matters; all she can 
say is, if a correspondence in letters—which she shall take care to prevent as far 
as lies in her power—be continued to be carried on, it must be by clandestine 
means—equally unworthy of both young ladies.” i. 

The pain that this letter occasioned was, to say the least of 
it, quite as great as the writer intended. 

To be thus separated at one stroke from the little friend 
whose affection had been such a source of happiness, and the 
very faults of whose character only rendered her an object of 
greater interest, was a heavy blow. 

To part thus—without one word of explanation passing be- 
tween them—in ignorance of all Lisa was thinking or feeling 
upon the occasion—was almost more than she knew how to 
bear. Would Lisa submit to this fresh proof of tyranny and 
ill-will? She tried to hope she would—and that she should 
never hear from her again; and yet it was with a sense of 
 edah for which she blamed herself, but which she could not 
1elp indulging, that, opening the letter-bag one morning, a tiny 
letter, directed in Lisa’s hand, met her eyes. 


“Just three words, Emilia—for I am quite sure, after mamma's last letter, a 
copy of which she had the consideration to send to me—that however J might 
persist in writing to you, I nced not hope that you would ever again write to me 
—you could not do it, my friend, my more than mother. Much as-you love me, 
your own pride must forbid your condescending to address a single line to a 
house where your letters have met with such areception. Thank you for 
your answering my last—but your answer never reached me; Lady Maria has 
burned it; and I have not even resented it as I ought. It has quite broken my 
heart—I can do nothing, like a fool as Iam, but cry, dearest, swectest Emilia ; 
but remember your promise to me. The time will come when we shall meet 
again. I shall never, never forget you—never cease to love and honour you. 
We aail for St. Petersburg onthe 10th of next month. Iam to be presented to- 
morrow. How little do I care for all these things now! I shall have no 
pleasure now I can’t laugh with you; I don't seem to care for anything in the 
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world. Love me, Emily. Send alock of your hair to Rundell and Bridge's ; 

they have orders to make me a bracclet of it, and you will find one of your poor 

Lisa’s hair sent down to you. [Put it on, keep it for my sake, and never let it 

leave your wrist. 1 shall know when we meet again—as mect again we shal—. 

whether you love me, by whether it is there or not. Your disconsolate Lisa. 
“Don't marry that horrid Mr. Danby.” 


And so closed for the present this episode in Emilia’s life, 

The correspondence ceased; the family of Sir Thomas Hes- 
keth sailed for St. Petersburg; rapidly succceding events 
diverted their interests from each other; the mother triumphed, 
and succeeded in putting an end to this innocent and most 
valuable youthful friendship. 

Let me pause a moment. ° 

Such was the effect of the evil passions and prejudices: of that 
deformity of nature—that most fatal and mysterious form of 
evil—a bad mother! 

It is too much the fashion, I think, in books of this nature, 
to speak of that most sacred relation of mother and child as 
one so deeply founded on the strongest and most generous sen- 
timents of our nature, as to escape the selfishness and the 
infirmities that blemish, corrupt, and cloud over our other af- 
fections, * 

But let not mothers rely too much upon such instincts. Let 
then not rely too far on the continuance of that passionate in- 
stinctive attachment which binds them to their aah children. 

Excellent, incomparable mothers there are, and—thank God 
for it !—in thousands; but has not the picture a reverse ? 

Let women ask themselves, especially women of fashion and 
of the world,—for this sacred relation seems almost to demand 
the quict of domestic life to rise to its best.perfection,—lct such 
women ask themselves whether, though the frightful picture 1 
have drawn be, doubtless, a case of exception—whether there 
is not too much reason to believe that, in degree, many offend in 
the same manner? 

Coquettish wives—indolent and extravagant mistresscs of 
families—devolving the sacred duties of motherhood upon ilf- 
selected nurses and governesses, their own pride, temper, passion, 
and vanity, little corrected or controlled—let them ask them- 
selves whether they are not in some degree rearing their young 
and tender ofispring to imitate the vices and follies which they 
practise themselves, : 

Oh, long, awful, and terrible account, when the fable of the 
double farthings on the horse-shoe become a type of the dreadful 
accumulations of domestic evil! 


Emilia was summoned from these regrets for the loss of her 
friend by the more urgent call of rapidly advancing ciroum- 
stances in her life’s story. | 

She was, as yet, happily not aware to the full extent of the 
inextricable confusion of Mr. Wyndham’s affairs; but the state 
of her father’s intellects was beginning seriously to alarm her, 
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She could no longer disguise from herself that the weakness 
of his comprehension, his disjointed and almost childish talk, 
his whining and peevish temper, and his confused and imper- 
fect memory, were not merely the temporary effects of the 
debility consequent upon a long illness. She began to perceive 
what had been evident from the first to the more experience 
oye of Mr. Finch, that the violence of the fever had left perma- 
nent ill effects upon the brain, and that the rest of Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s life would be one of helpless dependence upon others. 

It is true Mr. Danby had, by his well-timed and judicious 
mode of putting questions, becn able to elicit from lim certain 
information with regard to papers and proceedings which was 
necessary to agsist him in the task he had so generously under- 
taken of arranging these disordered affairs; but this was all. 
‘The mind, when not stimulated to unwilling efforts by the able 
lawyer, sank into a state of almost complete imbecility ; his 
dinner seemed to be the only thing of sufficient interest to 
occupy the thoughts of the day. 

He mostly sat in his own room, and passed the ae in 
looking out of the window, and wondering when it would be 
dinner-time. The evening he sat by his fire, poking it, and 
groaning and grumbling over, or congratulating himself, as the 
case might be, upon the more or less perfection with which the 
little niceties which his daughter provided for him had been 
served up. 

Emilia had abundant time to resume her anxious musings 
upon the future. 

What was the true situation of her affairs? Why had she 
not had the courage to make more inquiry from Mr. Danby 
when he was with her? She blamed herself for her own weak- 
ness ; but there was something about Mr. Danby that, after all, 
she could not help being afraid of. Quiet as his manner had 
been during the last visit—almost gentle—almost kind—the 
roughness with which he had spoken upon these subjects during 
his first had left an impression upon her which she could not 
shake off. 

She felt her influence over him in some degree, though en- 
tirely unaware of the true nature of his feelings; she instinc- 
tively knew that he liked her, that he admired her; she could 
talk to him with ease of matters indifferent, for here she was 
the superior of the two; her clegance, her politeness, her culti- 
vated mind, her habits of conversation, very much perfected by 
the sort of intellectual intercourse maintained with her clever 
mother, rendered her in such respects far above his level. He 
felt this, and was gentle and acquiescent, even somewhat em- 
barrassed ; but once get him upon matters of real business, and 
the tables were turned: he was as clear, brief, plain-spoken, 
rough, and determined with her as he would have been with 
any other person. He had made her feel this once, and she 
shrank from trying him again. 

She was afraid of him, and not afraid of him, 
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Nothing, perhaps, so much prevents the attachment of young 
persons to those considerably older than themselves as this kind 
of fear. It seems to place an impassable gulf between them. 
The awe he excites is frequently not in the least perceived by 
the elder; but it chills all the genial confidence of youth; 
nothing but a reverence and respect, amounting almost to 
worship, can compensate to the young heart fur the want of 
freedom and ease. 

Emilia did not feel inclined to honour Mr, Danby with feelings 
of this high nature, There was nothing in him to excite them, 

Even his abilities she took upon credit ; his talents were ex- 
ercised in a region upon which she could not enter even in 
thought. She had not the slightest perception of the acuteness 
or the power exercised in employments such as his. She re- 
spected him for his reputation among men, and she felt deeply 
grateful for the readiness with which he had engaged in her 
affairs ; but of the full extent of her obligations she had not the 
slightest idea. She felt bound to him by simple gratitude, and 
not animated by any other feeling—and mere gratitude is a 
cold tie. Her obligations were indeed such as she could at that 
time form no idea of. Mr. Danby had undertaken, merely for 
the pleasure of being of use to her, to disentangle a chaos—to 
him the most odious and disgusting in the world—a labyrinth 
of all those petty shifts devised by unprincipled, and adopted 
by weak and wasteful men, for the purpose of what is called, 
in vulgar language, “raising the wind.” 

But more than this: he had, as I have before related, given 
security for a very considerable sum of money, to prevent the 
numerous and urgent creditors who held no securities of their 
own from disturbing Mr. Wyndham or his daughter in their 
first affliction. He had, however, when he did this, found 
reason to hope that the estate of the Oaks—which Mile had led 
him to consider as unencumbered—would be sufficient finally 
to reimburse, in a great measure, his advances. 

It was true the sum which, under the present adverse circum- 
stances, might be realised by its sale was doubtful; but the 
circumstance gave him very little uncasiness—I might say 
none ; the amusement which he had derived from the idea of 
the dismay and indignation his mother would have felt, could 
she have surmised what he had been about, had almost already 
compensated this man of few smiles for that. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Then in Life’s goblet freely press 
The leaves that give it bitterness, 
Nor prize the coloured waters less, 
For in thy darkness and distress 
New light and strength they give.—Lonere.Low 


Tar hundred pounds that Emilia had accepted from Mr. Danby 
were beginning, by this time, to diminish in a manner that 
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alarmed her: frugal as she was, and careful as her servants 
were in every article of expenditure, every succeeding week 
made fearful inroads into the precious sum. She began to feel 
a recurrence of her first wretched anxiety upon the subject of 
her daily payments. 

To apply again to Mr. Danby was particularly abhorrent to 
her. She thought of Mr. Wilcox, and resolved at last that she 
would ask him to oblige her with a small loan, if her uncle 
should not soon arrive. | 
- But when would that uncle return? Little as he was in the 
Hass of bringing peace where he came, her heart yearned for 
lm. : 4h 

He was her nearest relation—he was her own mother’s 
brother ; he had aright to protect her, and she had a claim upon 
his protection ; he would rescue her from the hands of strangers; 
she should once more be placed in ‘a natural position, and 
escape, at least, from the fatal and perplexing position in which 
she stood. At last, after a much longer interval of time than 
had at first been contemplated, the long-desired handwriting 
Erecd her eye. She drew the letter from the post-bag, her 
1ands trembling with impatience, and read— 


‘““My pEeAR Emy,—I have becn wandcring all over the world, I think—that is, 
all over the Scotch and Irish world—and your two letters have been travelling — 
after me. JI have got them at last, and hear, with much grief, of the death of 
my poor sister and the illness of your father. No doubt you must have been in 
great distress and perplexity when you wrote; but I hope your father is better by 
this time. What do you mean by ‘the state in which things are here?’ No- 
thing more serious amiss, I trust. I have long had suspicions that your father's 
style of housckeeping was above that which was warranted by his fortune. He 
never seemed to be aware that his estate did not entitle him to live in the same 
way as the rest of us. Iam only waiting for a day or two, just to put things a 
little in order hereabouts, and then you may expect me at the Oaks, In the 
mean time, send me a line to tell me how you are all going on.” 

EMILIA TO 8IR HERBERT, 

“My prar UncLe,—I was so glad to sec your handwriting—I have been ccunt- 
ing the days till I thought you would return, Pray, dear sir, come to us as soon as 
youcan. My father’s illness has been most severe; and he has not yet at all 
recovered himself, so as to be as he used to be. Mr. Danby has been here, and 
has the charge of my father’s affairs at present; for my father is not yet at all 
able to undertake them himsclf. He has been here twice. Ido so want you to 
mect him. He has not said much to me; and 1 think It better to wait till you 
come here, to tell you how things are. Pray, my dear uncle, come to us as soon 

as you can make it convenient. Your affectionate niece, 
*“BEMILIA WYNDHAM. 
‘Could you be so very good as to send me a little money ?” 


BIR HERBERT TO EMILIA. 


“My pear Emiii1a,—It seems a rather odd thing, that the first thing you do 
when your uncle returns is to attack him for money. Your mother never 
asked me for ten pounds in her life; and nothing destroys family harmony and — 
affection like this sort of obligations. I; for one, have always set my face 
against. them, and I am glad I did. I might have been mixed up with your’ 
father’s affairs in a way very disagrecable and inconvenient to me, especially as I 
consider a sister’s husband as having no more real relationship or claim upon me 
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than any other man in the world, so soon as the tie which unites us—/e- well- 
being and comfort—is dissolved. 1 do not mean to say the same of you, Emilia; 
you are My own niece, and, as such, entitled to my care and consideration; but 
I don’t like to be asked for money, and so immediately upon my return, too. 
You should have waited to see what I might be inclined to do for you; it would 
have been more modest and proper. However, I am the last man to Iecture you 
«it is no business of mine, thank goodness, to direct your education. I love you, 
and that’s enough. Tell me what you want, and what you want it for, and I 
will send you a cheque on my bankers for the sum; that is, if you are in such a 
desperate hurry that you cannot wait till I come. gk = a: ad 


If you had seen the effect this letter produced upon Emilia’s 
mind, you would have acknowledged that she was more than 
worthy of all her mother’s fond esteem and proud anticipations. 

Many a young heart, so tender, affectionate, and unprac- 
tiscd as hers, would have broken down under it. Many aproud 
young spirit, of a more resolute and courageous temperament, 
might have cast away, in a fit of noble indignation, the last 
patron and support that was left either for herself or for her 
father. She did neither. 

She did not shed one tear over this cruel letter. She did not 
give vent to one expression of disgust or indignation; but it 
aged her—years ! 

It seemed at one stroke to open her eyes and disenchant lifo 
—to dissolve all the flattering sunlights and softening mists with 
which the young imagination veils the real, and to teach her 
those harsh truths of man’s position and relations which ex- 
perience, sooner or later, teaches to us all. That it is written— 
man, the human being, must depend upon himself—upon his 
own good courage and his own self-balanced mind—that mind 
resting for support upon those decp convictions of the soul 
which, if I do not enlarge upon them here, it is because I have 
said much of them at other times and in other places, and my 
heart revolts from the idea of rendering hackneyed that holy 
and awful theme. 

I have told you the careful mother had laid deep those foun- 
dations upon which she rested the structure of her daughter's 
moral character : she had accustomed her to look beyond this 
false and fleeting world for support under sorrow—for justice 
under misconception—for mercy under error and infirmity—for 
faultless beauty and for genuine good—and, animated by 
such hopes, to endure with patience the disgust, the deformities, 
the disappointments, and the despairs of this life. 

Emilia read her uncle’s letter; and, as she read it, the last 
expectation on which she had rested for earthly support and as- 
sistance died away. She knew her uncle well; she had never 
thought him an amiable man; but, with the happy confi- 
dence of youth, she had believed that, under circumstances so 
distressing as hers, she should find him all that their near 
relationship entitled her to expect. She had not looked for 
affectionate sympathy, for a tenderness of feeling that would 
have been inexpressibly consoling to her; but she had cotited 
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with perfect confidence upon protection, and what is commonly 
called kindness ; and the idea of any difficulty upon the subject 
of a few trifling sums of money had not presented itself. 

She had only been anxious that nothing regarding her 
mother’s funeral should be done so as to hurt his pride. She 
had never once calculated the extent of his shabbiness., 

She, however, collected her spirits, refusing herself even the 
eugene of feeling pained—do you understand me? She felt 
called upon not only to support herself, but to shelter and 
support her helpless father. She saw this was not to be done 
by sorrowful lamentation or by petulant complaints; to pity 
herself would be the most dangerous of weaknesses; to feel 
exasperated against her uncle the most incapacitating of in- 
dulgences—for her father’s sake,if not for her own, he must be, 
if possible, interested in their fate, not alienated by any expres- 
sion of resentment. She wrote as follows :— 


“ My pE4R Unciz,—I am very sorry you thought my application so improper. 
I dare say it appears so to you, who are ignorant of the circumstances in which I 
stood, Pray believe, till I can fully explain things, that I am as sensible as you 
can wish me to be of the truth of what you say about borrowing money, even 
from relations; but I think you would still more object to my lying under obliga- 
tion te strangers. I have been obliged to borrow one hundred pounds from Mr. 
Danby; that sum is quite exhausted, and I thought you would approve of my 
applying to you, now I am absolutely in distress, for a little more. 

. “ EMILIA.” 

“My DEAR Emirta,—It is perfectly incomprehensible to me how you can be 
what you call in distress. What is your father about? Is he too ill to write 
a cheque ? and, if he be, surcly his banker would accommodate you. However, 
applying to hig man of business, who is, I conclude, this Mr. Danby, is pretty 
much the same thing. You need not frighten yourself about that sort of accom- 
modation ; it is quite a matter of course. I send you a bank post bill for twenty- 
five pounds, and shall be with you the day after to-morrow ; for I cannot undcr- 
stand what you are all about ; it is quite incomprehensible to me. Write to this 
Mr. Danby, who, I conclude, is the well-known lawyer in Chancery Lane, and 
tell him to come down and give me the meeting—as he appears to have the con- 
ducting of your father's affairs—though his line of business is one, as I have 
always understood, quite out of the course of such things. He is neither an 
agent nor a solicitor, as I believe. Have the white room made ready for me; you 
know I abhor all your other rooms, with the sun upon them in the evening: and 
take care the bed is well aired. You must see to these things yourself. I think 
I got a cold the last time I was at the Oaks, owing to the sheets being not as they 
should be; and that is onc reason why I have been so long without paying you 
a visit.” 

EMILIA TO MR. DANBY. 


“ By uncle has promised to be here upon the 13th instant; can Mr. Danby 
have the great kindness to give him the meeting ? He seems anxious about the 
state of my poor father's affairs, and perfectly in the dark upon the subject. In 
so painful a matter, and whero I feel so incapable, it would be the greatest relief 
to me could Mr. Danby have the charity to afford me once again the benefit of 
his invaluable assistance.” 


It was all very natural to use that last word. Her uncle’s 
letters had already taught her to appreciate in quite a new 
manner Mr, Danby’s kindness. She began to feel how great 
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ally, in these matters, abiding by the maxim, “ not to seek glory, 

but to avoid disgrace,” conducted all the machinery part of life 

with a sober and philosophical composure; so that, had it not 
been for Mr. Wyndham’s fidgety extravagance, his table cer- 

tainly would never have ranked so high in the estimation of the 
epicures as with such assistance it did. I beseech you not, 

therefore, to imagine that anything was neglected or ill-regu- 

lated, Mrs. Wyndham performed this part of life as well as 

she did the rest; but there was mesure in all she did. And she 
was the furthest woman in the world from paltry vanity upon 

these subjects. 

Sir Herbert was, however, so extremely difficult to please, 
and so hurt and offended if he did not think every pains in the 
world were taken to please him, that it really Became no casy 
matter; but he was always angry when he detected any symp- 
tom of foolish extravagance on the part of his brother-in-law— 
and not without reason; for Sir Herbert was no fool. He was 
an excessively proud man—proud of his ancient family, his 
large hereditary estates and ample forturie. He had, as a 
young man, been in the Guards, and had trod the usual round 
of fashionable excess and dissipation, which had certainly not 
tended to soften his heart; but of late years he had retired to 
his country-seat in a remote county, and had enjoyed much 
fewer opportunities of measuring himself with others than most 
men enjoy. He had learned of late to consider himself as a 
sort of petty sovereign—quite the richest and most important 
man of the whole family connexion—and he exacted a species 
of observance in all things, which it required sometimes no little 
skill and much good humour to pay; for he laid down the law, 
and expected it to be observed, in matters both of opinion and 
conduct, in a way which rendered it not very easy to get along 
with him. 

The white room was prepared with the most scrupulous atten- 
tion, and visited twenty times in the course of the morning; the 
fire nursed up as an object of intense solicitude, that it might be 
just in that unattainable state of perfection—a fire ever ready 
to burst into a cheerful blaze when the guest should enter his 
chamber. The saloon was once more open, and resumed its 
now melancholy splendour; the covers of the chairs were re- 
moved ; the cold satin, in all its dreary magnificence, exposed; 
chandeliers uncovered, girandoles unpapered, and a fire blazin 
in the chimney; the dinner delicate and expensive, thoug 
small; the best wine brought up from the cellar; the servants 
in full attendance; all as it had used to be in better days. 

She had dressed her poor father for the first time in his deep 
mourning: he had to that day continued to wear his dressing- 
gown, and she had brought him down into the dining-room to 
receive her uncle. 

The poor man had submitted, with many tears, to put on his 
black coat, and with much persuasion had at last consented to 
come down stairs, | 
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“ My uncle, sir: you will come down to reccivo my unclo?” 

“Ay, ay! your poor mother’s brother. Yes, yes! 1 suppose 
I must come down to him. But, to tell you the truth, Kkmmy, 
I never much liked him, I didn’t uso to say so, to vex your 
poor mother; but Vd rather he never came near us; and | 
don’t* sce why you put my coat on; [ like my dressing-gown— 
it’s better: 1 don’t see why I should put on a coat for him.” 

* Oh, sir! you would not choose that he should see you out of 
mourning, our dressing-gown, sir, is of such bright colours 
—ho would be hurt, you know, sir, perhaps: you would be sorry 
to do that.” 

“But as long as I have that on, I think things are, perhaps, 
as they used to be—but that mourning settles the matter. Llow 
can you have tife heart, Kmilia, to settle the matter by making 
me put on mourning!—As long as I have that dressing-gown 
on, I think it mayn’t be so.—It’s cruel, and it’s almost impious 
of you, Kanily’—and he began to c1y—* to settle the inatter—” 

such was the state of his mind. 

She could only hope that her uncle would have kinduess 
enough to be pitying and patient; that he would undorstand 
the case, and not suffer himself to be irritated by his wayward- 
ness and his tediousness. She would leave them as little 
together as possible—she would manage as well as she could. 

For Wersolf her whole heart yearnod with tender compassion 
to this helpless, ruincd, destitute parent—shipwrecked | oth in 
his intellect and in his fortunes, The affection with which tho 
mere fact of helplessness and dcpendenco fills the heart of a 
woman is the divincst attribute of her nature. Is there a more 
lovely sight on carth than the devotion of a daughter to an 
aged, perhaps peevish, parent, sinking into a sccond childhood; 
or of a mother to that sickly, deformed, and, perhaps, imbecile 
child, who is an offence and a burden to every one besides? It 
is beautiful! It is the Divinity, who created this last best gem 
of carth, shining through this his fairest creation. 

The irritation of Mr. Wyndham’s temper was now 60 cvidently 
the effect of his helplessness and imbecility, that it was for her 
only a fresh causo for indulgence and sympathy; while the 
almost infantile affection with which ho kissed, blessed, and 
thanked her, in his happier hours, had becomo the sweetest of 
rewards and cncouragements. 

In the absonce of all other sources of affection, that for her 
father became stronger and stronger every day. She kissed 
him again; tricd to soothe rather than to convinco him; and 
got him, hanging feebly on her arm, safely down stairs, and 
into his usual place by the fire—which she kept stirring and 
peeens till she heard her uncle’s carriage driving up to the 

gor, 
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about it—1 shall think no more about it—you meant it for the 
Lest; but, for the love of Heaven! don’t ery.” 

Emilia dried her eyes, 

“ You muat forgive me, sir,” said she, with much gentlencss. 
“T have had so much unhappiness of late, that my tears come 
more readily to my eyes than, perhaps, they ought to do.” 

“Well, well; but take my advice, Emilia—never ery. There 
is nothing a man hates so much as tears. Nothing irritates mo 
—-and I don’t take myself to be a very ill-tempered man—like 
tears. I hate them,” 

A. pause, 

Mr. Wyndham, exhausted by the effort of coming down stairs, 
had sunk back in his chair, and appeared to be dozing. 

Poor Emilia was gathering up all the poor, scattered remains 
of her fortitude, spirit, and courage, like the shattcred remnants 
of a discomfited army. 

At last her uncle said— 

“Is Danby here?—That, I think, is the man’s name?” 

“No, sir, he is not yet arrived.” 

“ Not yet arrived!—Did you write him word what day I pro- 
posed to be here?” ; 

“Tdid, sir—Llis answer lics upon the chimncy-piccc.” 

sir Lerbert unfolded and read it. 

“Mr. Danby will wait upon Miss Wyndham undoubtedly, and will be at the 
Ouks as nearly at the time she proposes as the arrangement of busincss in town 
will possibly admit of." 

“Wait upon Miss Wyndham!—Did you mention me?” 

“'To be sure, sir, I did.” 

“Ilo might have had tho politeness to mention me then,— 
Does he think [was made to wait here, dancing attendance 
upon him ?—He might have specified his hour, at least.” 

“ Perhaps his engagements would not render that possible.” 

“ Upon my word, Miss Wyndham, you scem to have formed 
a very strange idea of the value and importance of our relative 
engagements, It may be just possible that Sir Herbert Mon- 
tague’s cngagements may be of equal importance with those of 
Mr. Danby. But what am I thinking of? What is one to 
expect from these vulgar, conccited men of business ?” 

“Mr. Danby does, indecd, seem not to possess much know- 
ledge of the world, Ie is a man comarkably plain and simplo 
in his dress and appearance; but I feel sure it is this ignorance, 
and no vulgar impertinence, that has made him fail in any 
respect due to you, my dear uncle,” 

“Of all which, my dear niece, oe are, undoubtedly, a com- 
petent judge. I wish you had not learned your poor mother’s 
way of laying down the law, and settling matters just according 
to your own impression of them, You might have followed her 
example in better things, Miss Emilia.” 

No reply was made to this. _ 

‘Sir Herbert played with his watch-chain, his eyo glancing 
upon Mr. Wyndham, At last he said, in a low voico, to her— 
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“ TTo’s in a terrible state, 1 can sec.” 

She shook her head, 

“(Quite childish. Ilis very attitude, as ho lies in the chair, 
would be enough. His face is so altered, that I should hardly 
have known him. Whatis to be done with him? Indeed, what 
is to be done with either of you?” he added, pettishly. 

She could only cast up her eyes in silence. ‘The mute appeal 
touched him not. When a man is not touched, or is determined 
he will not be touched, and yet knows that he ought to be so, 
ho is always angry. 

“ Casting up your eyes to Heaven! I am afraid the appeal 
will not help you much, Miss Wyndnam. As far as : can 
observe of the proecedings of Heaven, it loves to help those who 
can help iiciteclioe: I usually find no supernatural inter- 
ferences to extricate people from the just consequences of their 
own most culpable behaviour.” 

“ That is but true,” said she, humbly and mournfully. 

“ His extravagance must have been something that execeded 
all the usual extremes of human folly. What can he have done 
with his money? I see half a dozen or more preposterous 
pieces of ill taste and expense scattered about this room; and it 
may be so in the others: but such a little affair, after all, as this 
house is, so little as is required to keep it up in a gentlemanlike 
manner, it is a matter of astonishment to me where his money 
has vanished to.” 

Again she shook her head. 

“Do you know nothing?” he asked, in an irritable tone. 
“Can you tell me nothing about it at all?” 

“JT know very little, indeed. I would rather not say anything 
till Mr. Danby arrives. My impressions may be false. Things 
may be better than I expect. I hope and trust they are.” 

“A very comfortable security,” was the reply; while Sir Her- 
bert recollected, with great satisfaction, that he held a much 
more solid one for the twenty thousand pounds he had advanced 
to Mr. Wyndham, some years ago, upon a mortgage,’ at five 
per cent, for the purchase of an adjoiing estate. 

This reflection somewhat restored his good humour, and he 
rose, and walking to the window, began to contemplate the pros- 
pect without. It was dreary enough. Snow had fallen during 
the night, and the country lay one dreary blank before him; 
a fow green or black patches, at various places, where the sun 
had happened to shine upon the fields, just rendering the pic- 
ture the most ugly and uncomfortable winter scene that it is 
possible to describe. 

‘Emilia, shivering between cold and depression, sat by the 
fire, closc to her dozing father, whose thin white hand, hanging 
‘ helplessly over the arm of his chair, she could not forbcar stoop- 
ing down and kissing, as she gently pressed it inher own. The 
sick man made a motion in his chair, opencd his eyes, gazed 
upon her onc moment with a look of affectionate dependence, 
and then closed the lids, and relapsed into his slumber. 
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“ Come here, Emilia,” said her uncle. 

She joined him at the window, where he had been some time 
standing in rumination. : 

“ Have you thought what must be done with him?” making a 
gosture towards the fire, 

“T have really thought of nothing. Mr. Danby advised me 
to do nothing, to alter nothing, but to go on just as usual, till 
you should arrive to direct and advise me.” | 

This was not so displeasing. 

“That was advice good cnough. This Mr. Danby seems to 
have some notion of things. Woll, well, it is time cnough to 
settle all that; but I wish either this Mr. Danby of yours or 
dinner would make its appearance. 1 sce your father still holds 
to his merinoes,”—looking out to some sheep which were eating 
hay upon the lawn—*“a most expensive and ridiculous crotchet, 
only fit for such men as Coke of Norfolk, who can afford to 
lose money upon it. I sold all mine two years ago, and advised 
your father to do the same; but he always, poor creature, 
thought himself wiser than all the rest of the world put together.” 

But now, to Emilia’s inexpressible relief, the clock struck the 
half-hour after four, and her uncle, a man of an elaborate toilct, 
consigned himeelf to the care of his valet. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining.—Lonerer.rtow. 


Mr. Danby arrived about six o’elock, and was ushered into the 
dining-room before Emilia had quitted it; for her uncle did 
not like to sip his wine alone. Her father shoe had not brought 
in to dinncr; his manner of eating and conducting himself’ at 
meals she knew would be insupportable to a person of her 
uncle’s nice ideas. She had, therefore, taken care tiat he 
should dine before he left his dressing-room. 
: hey were sitting by the fire with a small table comfortabl 
between them, Sir Herbert sipping some of poor Mr. Wynd. 
ham’s choicest burgundy, and cracking and pceling his filberts. 
He looked very comfortable and quite at his case, with his cle- 
gant limbs stretched out towards the firc, and dropping a word 
now and then to his handsome niece, whose attendance was not 
at all unpleasant. 

He rather liked to have women about him, and since his 
wife’s death had found his home desolate and uncomfortable. 

Emilia had taken the precaution to bring that excellent pa- 
nacea against minor female ills, a little work, into the dining- 
room; and she sat employed at her netting, lifting up her head 
when her uncle spoke; answering as pleasantly as she knew 
how; stirring and arranging the firo so as to eee it in tho 
nearest possible state to absolute perfection; and performing 
all these little agreeable offices in that quict and agrecable man- 
ner which adds such a charm to a home scone like this, 
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Sir Herbert really felt quite in a state of enjoyment. Thi 
iil-humour with which he had entered the house, the natural 
result with such as he of bad news and a journey on a winter's 
day, had yielded to tho agreeable influences of the hour. He 
was beginning to be quite pleascd with his niece; it was two 
years since he had seen her; sho was very much formed and. 
improved in external manner since then. The somewhat too 
frank and animated tone and countenance of the clever and 
joyous girl, which did not exactly suit his ideas of good taste, 
ad been softened and subdued to a lower and more harmonious 
tone of colouring; yet there was a spirit, a character, in all sho 
said and did, that, in spite of her gentleness, forced him to re- 
spect her. The more he saw of her, the morc ho liked her. 

He was already, it seems, aware that Mr. Wyndham’s cir- 
cumstances were considerably embarrassed, and that he, for the 
present, might be obliged to offer some assistance, though hoe 
was far from contemplating the extent of the case; but the idea 
of his niece being somewhat dependent upon him was not alto- 
gether disagreeable. He was beginning to think, as he sat 
there handsomely dregsed, and the picture of self-satisfaction 
and self-esteem, with his fine face and fine figure well displayed 
by the light of the blazing fire and candles, that, really, to have 
s0 fine a young creature often with him, to sit at the head of 
his board whon required, look after his servants, read to hing 


soothe his nerves when fagged, and his temper when irritated, 


would be no such unpleasant thing; though, to be sure, she 
had no claim upon him. 

This last circumstance gave a charming halo of generosit 
to the idea. It really became one to be pleasantly entertained, 
to be caressed, as the French say; and he was sitting there 
caressing it, his arm supported upon tho arm of his fanteuil, his 
legs crossed, his chin resting upon his hand, looking at her 
while she netted, when the door-bell rang. 

“Mr. Danby?” said Emilia, starting up. 

Her uncle uncrossed his legs, leaned back in his chair, and 
prepared to receive the new guest with dignity. 

Mr. Danby was never more completely Mr. Danby than when 
the door opened, and the servant ushered him into the room, 
if by Mr. Danby is expressed a man to the last degree awk- 
ward, unpractised, irresolute, hurried, uncomfortable, his heart 
and head alike in confusion—filled for the first time in his lifo 
with one idea, and that idea not relating to business. He had 
becn so completely absorbed, during the latter part of his jour- 
ney, with his ruminations upon the step he was almost deter- 
mined to take—so lost in fond reveries, delightful hopes, con- 
trasted by visions of the darkest disappointment—so torn between 
resolution and uncertainty, fear and impatienco—so at war with 
himself—in such a tumult of unaccustomed thought and feel- 
ing, that he had almost forgotten what he was coming about, 


or whom he was to meet, till the chaise suddenly stopped at the 


door, 


Ad 
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It was not Sir Herbert—whatever Sir Herbert pleased to 
suppose—it was not the meeting a person of his high standing 
that gave that extraordinary character of flutter, hesitation, 
and. ahuenes of all self-possession to Mr. Danby’s manner as he 
entered the room. 

He was accustomed to men of all ranks and descriptions, and 
cared not an inch of red tape for all the dignities in the world: 
he had seen enough of such things in the course of his long 
life, and had too often measured his own intellectual powers 
against the pretensions of the rest of his race, to feel the least 
degree of awe on approaching any man upon earth, 

If it had been only to meet Mr. Herbert upon business—had 
Sir Herbert been the first magnate of the land, Mr. Danby 
would have felt as calm and composed as in his own chambers 
—would have given his opinion as frecly, and with the usual 
unpolished roughness which characterised him, and regarded 
the impression he produced upon others as little as he heeded 
Ny impression they were calculated to produce upon him. 

ut not Macbeth in the cave of Hecate, before the appalling 
and prophetic spirits, felt himself more completely daunted, un- 
nerved, unmanned, than did this man of strange sensibility in 
the awful presence of the woman he loved. 

She advanced to meet him, holding out her hand with a sweet- 
ness and cordiality she had never shown before. It seemed 
fated that every hour of her life should add to her valuo for 
Mr. Danby’s friendship. 

The charming expression of her countenance—her speaking 
face, full of benignity and regard, dazzled him like some shin- 
ing apparition of almost unearthly glory: he felt almost blinded 
as, taking her hand with what he intended for a bow, he pressed 
it, bent his head down upon it, and kissed it. 

Sir Herbert is all this time leaning magnificently back in his 
chair, the picture of dignified importance. 

‘“My uncle, Sir Herbert Montague”—presenting him. 

“Mr, Danby? I am oe ied to have the honour of making 
your acquaintance, sir,” with a bend of the head intended to 
mark the immeasurable distance which separated them, but 
which Mr. Danby did not even perceive. 

He answered with a slight gesture of acknowledgment, and 
sut down as if in the company of one perfectly his equal, 

Emilia was preparing to leave the room. 

“Ring the bell, and order a fresh bottle of wine before you 
leave us, Emilia, and send coffee to us here.” 

She obeyed, made her curtscy, and disappeared. 

Mr, Danby did not seem quite to recover himself for some 
minutes. 

Sir Herbert gave him time.—Considerate Sir Herbert!—but 
ho thought himself the mirror of politeness and fine manners. 

At last the two gentlemen apie to open the subject they 
were mot to discuss, and to talk about business, The magnate 
was lost in the man; and Sir Herbert became as serioudly in 
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carnest, and thought as little of himself (I don’t moan of his 
own interests) as Mr. Danby could do, 


Timilia returned to the saloon. 

The shutters were closed; the heavy, rich curtains drawn; tho 
fire was blazing upon the hearth; the wax candles were lighted 

on the table; the pale face of her father in his deep mourn- 
ing dress, his white hair scattcring round his temples, was rest- 
ing upon the crimson pillow of his arm-chair; he was asleep, 
and breathing with all the regularity of an infant. The repose 
of childhood, the soft, confiding look of a slumbering child, had 
settled upon his brow. She went up to him, gazed upon him 
with a look of*inexpressible tenderness and kindness, then, with 
the greatest gentleness, just moved his cushion, so as to sup- 
port his head in a position somewhat more secure and easy than 
that he had first assumed, and laid a delicate cambric hand- 
kerchief over his face, to sheltcr him from the draught of the 
window and fire. 

She gazed again—again stooped down and kissed his hand; 
her heart devoting itself in silence to that life of affectionate 
care and exertion which the defence of this melancholy and 
disregarded ruin required. 

She had stood some time looking at him, lost in thought, be- 
fore she turned away, 

Was it to reward her filial picty?—-She turned round—a let- 
ter was upon the table. 

She took it up—it was to her address; and— 

In Ais hand, 

Ah! how the rosy colour flushed bright into her cheek! What 
a beam of inexpressible happiness lighted her eye! How did 
that still too unschooled heart beat in a tumult of rapture! She 
could scarcely stand—she did not attempt to stand. She sat 
down before she broke the seal. It was a black scal. The let- 
ter ran thus:— 


“My prargsT Emitra—Just preparing for action—-a London paper, the Star, 
of thie — November, is put into my hand; I cast my eye over it, and see what has 
happened. My cousin, my beloved cousin, how shall I express my sympathy? 
How shall I find words to tell you how I fecl this for myself ag well as for you? 
What dreams of happiness had been mine in which she ever made a part! We 
both of us loved her so much, that we could neither of us form any scheme of hap- 
piness in which she had not a share. 

“My poor cousin!—for cousins we aro still—I sce your tears, and fancy mysclf 
by your side, endeavouring in vain to consolo you. You think all happiness is 
over for ever. Yet consider, my dearest E. this is the natural course of things; 
and think what it would have been for her had the Jaws of nature been reversed ! 
Oh, that I were with you now! to bid you cheer up—to wipe away your tears, 
and whisper, ah! my loved Emilia! do you look forward, as I do, to the ineffable 
moment of our re-union? Dare I hope it? I have scrawled this while my 
charger is waiting for mo at the door. Be my guardian angel, Emilia!—pray for 
me, that the day of battle may spare me—to be—in the greatest haste— 

“Cc. L.” 
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The last sentences wero scrawled in such cvident haste as to 
be nearly illogible. | 

But there was quite enough: tho letter fell with her hand 
into her lap, and she sank back in her chair in a rapture of 
thankfulness. She was already far more than repaid for all 
the perplexities she had gone through. 

His eyes—the tone of his voice—his attitudes—his gestures— 
had before said much: but what had they ever said to this! 

Her eyes were raised to Heaven; her innocent joy aud thank- 
fulness were offered where they wero due, 

Again she read the letter—again, with eyes overflowing with 
delight. She bathed the precious words with her tears—folded 
the paper—put it into her bosom—walked up and down the 
room to compose herself—in vain, She knelt down to kiss her 
father’s pale and pendent hand—rose, again took out the letter, 
read it as she walked, folded it once more, and again went over 
the scene of joy. 

What was her uncle’s petulance now?—whai the disorder of 
her father’s affairs to her?—what even his helpless and defence- 
less condition?—-There was one who loved her, and for her dear 
sake would love him—would take them both to his bosom and 
shelter them, and console them for all that had passed. 

Poor Emilia! 

It was thus she read this hasty letter, penned by the writer, 
1s he said, upon the eve of one of those desperate engagements 
which distinguished that terrible yet most interesting contest. 

While the fire blazed, her father slumbered, and the deep, 
heavy snow was falling in wreaths upon the landscape outside 
the house. 

The brightness of the chamber, the tender quict of the scene, 
the exquisite, untold rapture of the letter!—lt was 2 moment in 
life once to be experienced and never to be forgotten. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a rule, 

That every man in want fs knave or fool.—Porr. 
THe gentlemen in the mean time were busy in the dining-room. 
Jeep in the consideration of Mr.Wyndham’s affairs, Mr. Danby 
explained to Sir Herbert the state in which things stood, and the 
utter and irremediable ruin of his brother-in-law. He explained 
the intricacy and difficulty of coming to a settlement, occasioned 
by the irregular proceedings of Rile, and proposed that the fol- 
lowing morning that gentleman should be summoned to attend 
and give a more full explanation than Mr. Danby could as yct 
obtain, of several very important matters which he had still 
contrived to keep in considerable obscurity. There was a sale 
and purchase of an estate and some mortgages, Mr. Danby 
said, of which he could not quite comprehend the details ; it 
being evident that Rile was intentionally perplexing matters, 
in order to‘stave off explanation as long as he could, 
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In the mean time,” Mr. Danby added, “ 1 have endeavoured 
to obtain a list of the principal liabilities; the amount is, I pro- 
test, frightful to look upon; but, at least, it will ae you, Sir 
Herbert, into full possession of the particulars of the case s0 
far. What assets can be realised to meet these demands it is 
impossible to say. My office concludes here, I assumed it in 
a somewhat irregular manner, perhaps, in consideration of my 
old business connexion with Mr. Wyndham, and the unex- 
ampled distress in which I’ found his daughter.....I have 
taken upon myself to act in this manuer during your absence— 
not protonsionally, I hope you understand, but merely as you 
yourself, or any friend of the family, might have acted in a case 
of extremity which admitted not of delay. I have also—the 
papers havingebeen submitted to my inspection—cndeavoured 
to reduce them to a little order; so as to enable you, with less 
expense of time and trouble, to gain some insight into the state 
in which matters at present stand—it will be, no doubt, your 
intention, under the present distressing situation of Mr. W ynd- 
ham’s intellects, to assume a sort of temporary guardianship, 
and place these affairs in the hands of your own solicitor..... 
Any service that, as a friend, I can still render, I hope you will 
not scruple to require; but, except ag far as regards some 
little, trifling matters of my own, I consider I have done with 
these things,” 

“Indeed, you very much mistake, sir,” Sir Herbert replied, 
rather majestically, “if you think Jam going to encumber or 
harass myself with any responsibility in this business, I havo 
seen enough of the perplexity and even danger which many men, 
incur, by meddling and making, and mixing themselves up in 
other persons’ affairs, not to have entered into a serious reso- 
lution, to which I most religiously intend to adhere, never to 
have anything to do with other men’s mattors, be it in the 
shape .of executorship, trusteeship, guardianship, or any other: 
“slitp” whatsoever. ....[ am not lawyer enough to know what is 
the remedy the law provides in cases such as these; but I 
doubt not its provisions are fully adequate to settle all such 
things for people—and, indeed, in a far better manner than 
Bone else can do it for them.” 

r, Danby lifted up his eyes from the paper he was examining, 
fixed them upon Sir Herbert’s face—considered it for a short 
time in silence—then a grim smile stole over his thin lips; he 
slightly shrugged up his shoulders, and returned to his reading. 

sir ‘Herbert, too much engaged with his own ideas to per- 
ceive the expression upon the lawyer's face, went on:— 

“Had my poor sister been alive, of course, for her sake, I 
might have looked a little more into things, and should pro- 
bably have been persuaded so to do. She was a woman of 
business herself,— There would have been no danger of my 
entangling myself in any disagreeable responsibility; but to 
take if upon me to interfere now, when such a procceding 
might involve the most disagreeable consequences to myselt{— 
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to play tho part of guardian to a girl under these very doubtful 
and unpleasant circumstances—-much loss to interfere in the 
direction of any one in her father’s present condition—med- 
dling or making, where I confess I cannot in the least sec my 
way—indeed, my dear sir, it is not to be thought of for an 
instant, But, in fact, with regard to Emilia—there is, I remem- 
ber, her mother’s settlement—” 

“You may drive a coach and four horses through it.” 

“You don’t say so! Who on earth, then, is to undertako the 
maintenance either of her or her father?” | 

Mr. Danby was silent, and continued to read. 

“Tam sure,” exclaimed Sir Herbert, growing very hot and 
pushing back his chair, “ Zcan pretend to have nothing to do 
with it—I wash my hands of it entirely. If my poor sister were 
alive, to be sure, something might perhaps be arranged for 
Emilia; but as for that idiotic old fool! what on earth is to be 
done with him?” 

Mr, Danby laid down his paper, pushed back his chair in 
his turn, and throwing himself comfortably back in it, fixed his 
eyes again upon Sir Herbert, seeming to contemplate him with 
a species of feeling very near akin to pleasure, if we might 
judge by the almost imperceptible, but highly sarcastic, smile 
that again was just visiblo upon his mouth. 

To tell the truth, he had the greatest possible contempt for 
human nature in general; and these antics of selfishness 
afforded him the enjoyment of the most perfect of comedies. 

Sir Herbert grew hotter and hotter, and fidgeted his chair 
up and down in the agitation of endeavouring to persuade himself 
that to abandon his brother-in-law entircly at this most un- 
happy crisis, was the most prudent and reasonable, and, if 
persuasion could go so far, benevolent, part possible. 

“After such infamous negligence of his affairs—such an 
exhibition of extravagance and folly !—it’s very casy to come 
and throw himself upon the compassion of the first weak fool 
who is careless enough of the claims of himself and others to 
undertake such a burden. Just like him! no delicacy—no con- 
sideration for the rest of the world! Ho was always the most 
sclfish being J ever came across. As if there were no ono 
on earth to be considered but himself! But I hope I know 
better what the claims upon me are, and have firmness enough 
to attend to the rights of those who have donc nothing to forfeit 
my esteem—I hope I know what is duc to them as well as to 
niyself,” 

These claims of others, to which Sir Herbert so conscientiously 
adhered, were those of a very distant relation whom he had 
never seen, and certainly did not in the least care for, and on 
ee the estate, in case of his dying without issue, was en- 
tailed, 

“There is not a doubt of it, Sir Ilerbert—it is needless to. 
recur again to the subject. All you have urged is unanswer- 
able. I, for one, should be the last man in the world to sus- 
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pect you of being guilty of the folly of undertaking such a 
charge.’ 

“ You are quite right, Mr. Danby. Iam glad a gentleman of 

our experience in business takes so just a view of the case. 
Indeed, it is the only one that can possibly be taken by any 
one with the slightest perception of what is right. Of all con- 
nexions in the world, i have always held that which unites one 
to a brother-in-law as the very weakest—as merely imaginary, 
indeed, and as ceasing altogother the moment the tic that 
bound the individuals is dissolved. I consider myself, in fact, 
as having nothing on carth now to do with Mr. Wyndham or 
with his aflairs—cxcept as far as my own may be concerned ; 
but that will goon be settled. My man of business knows what 
ho is about—he has taken proper care of me.” 

“Of you!” said Mr. Danby, starting at an expression that 
savoured of real business, like the war-horse at the sound of 
the trumpet. “Of you, Sir Herbert! I was not aware that 
you were involved in any degree in these matters—your name 
even has not once been mentioned.” 

Possibly not; but there are certain little deeds belonging to 
me, which wil be brought forward at the proper time,” said Sir 
Jierbert, throwing himself back again in his chair, and carcss- 
ing, with increased satisfaction, the delightful idea of his own 
security from possible loss. 

Mr, Danby cast his lawycr’s cye upou him, sharp, quick, and 
penetrating as a needle, 

What could he mean? 

He took up the list of debts, which he had prepared for Sir 
ee inspection—that gentleman’s name was certainly not 
there. | 

He laid it down, and looked in his face, as if waiting for ex- 
planation. 

“Oh, a mere trifle!” said Sir Herbert, carelessly. “I lent 
him some moncy in my foolish days, soon after I came of age, 
Tho savings had ‘seonilavas during my minority; we were all 
just marricd—he and my sister, and I, He wanted to buy the 
manor here, and some property that lay up to his own. My 
lawyer did not think particularly well of the funds. We was 
right enough there, it seems; so ho advised me to oblige him, 
and .take a mortgage, at five per cent, upon his estate, 1 
think it must be ample security for the money at the present 
price of land,” 

“Hum!” said Mr. Danby, drawing his chair a little back. 
“ A mortgage on the cstate!”—then to himscli—~“ What a ras- 
cal that Rile must be!” 

“ Well,” said Sir Herbert, cyeing him—for he did look a lit- 
tle discomfited. Wo did not care for the money; but it was not 
in a man, under the circumstances, not to look a little taken 
wback at this intelligence. 

“ Why, to tell you the truth,” said Mr. Danby, approaching 
the table again, “I found affajrs in so desperate a condition 
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when first I came down herc—an execution in the house, and 
others threatencd—even that raseal, Rile, threatening a ca-fa 
and I don’t know what—that I rather unadvisedly, perhaps, 
gave my eee security for the sums in quostion, on condi- 
tion that Miss Wyndham should not be disturbed—looking to 
this property, which [ understood from Rile was uniucumbercd, 
as my indemnity.” 

It is, perhaps, scarcely worth while to say, that Rile had 
accepted Mr. Danby’s security with the idca of raising money 
upon it for himself before departing for America; in which 
asylum it had been his intention to seek refuge so soon as he 
should have contrived to realize what he thought a sufficient 
capital. He had had most villanous dealings and understand- 
ings with many of the creditors, not much better than himself, 
in order to press upon the family, in their present distress, and 
obtain an immediate settlement of their accounts, to the detri- 
ment of others. He had already raised, as I have said, a con- 
siderable sum of moncy upon Mr. Danby’s security, leaving 
him in ignorance of Sir Herbert’s mortgage; and now, while 
Mr. Danby and Sir Herbert were sitting comfortably over the 
firc together, discoursing of what should be said and done in 
the morning, Mr. Rile had taken the mail for London, Icaving 
the accounts of the majority of the creditors unsettled ; and, 
eutering the first packet, he was soon on his way to New 
York. : 

Sir Herbert—all this time with an air as indifferent and se- 
reve as that with which men are apt to regard the misfortunes 
ct their ncighbours—-sat sipping his wine, and swinging his 
elegant foot before the fire, quite comfortable himsclf. Nothing 
conla aifect his security. 

Mr. Danby was not quite so much at ease. He was vexed 
to have been duped and overreached by a rascal, so greatly 
his inferior: not the most romantic Jove in the world could 
quite have reconciled him to that idea. 

There was not much inclination on the part of cither gentle- 
man for further conversation this evening; by mutual conscnt 
they rose to seek Emilia and tea. 

When they came into the hall, they met her; she, assisted 
by Biggs, was tenderly leading her father along to bed, sup- 
porting him on her arm, talking to him and soothing him— 
while he went grumbling and Jamenting himself up stairs, 
aided by his old butler on tho other side. 

Mr. Danby was not much given to the melting mood, wo 
know; but there was something, after his late scene with Sir 
Herbert, in the sight of this ae and pious daughter, bending 

very Kindly and compassionately over her helpless parent, that 
Se Ae him feel as he never had felt before. 

. for 0 vaw whoo up to Mr. Wyndham, as he ought to have 

» for one, shoulgis compliments and bid him good night; struck 

‘of defenceless helplessness, thus supported by 

“d good young creature, he turned abruptly 
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away, and walking to the glass window of the hall-door, looked 
out into the night. : 

Emilia could not help feeling a little hurt at this apparent 
neglect of her futher; but, had she known better, she might 
have scen that Mr. Danby had thus abruptly walked away 
only that he might take out his pocket-handkerchicf unob- 
served, 


CHAPTIER XXIV, 

That time of year thou may’st in me behold, 

‘When, ycllow Icaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon these boughs which shake against the cold, 

Baro, ruin’d choirs-—-.-——SHAKSPEARE. ; 7 
EMILIA did not appear again that evening, She sent word 
into the drawing-room that her father was much fatigued by 
the exertion he had made, and so uncomfortable that it was 
not possible for her to leave him; begging her uncle would be 
so good as to excuse her attendance, and suffer the housekeeper 
to send in his tea. This was a disappointment to both the 
gentlemen. 

Sir Herbert, who liked to have his tea made in the room, 
was vexed and displeased; and this little circumstance, trifling 
as it may appear, indisposed him still more, if possible, to his 
unhappy brother-in-law. The idea of taking Iimilia home 
with him had once or twice crossed his mind, even now that he 
knew she had not a farthing in the world, and that the entire 
burden cf her maintenance would devolve upen him;—but what 
was to be done with her father? She must be separated from 
him, of course; but who was to maintain him ? 

The idea of burdening himself with the payment of a few 
hundred pounds a-ycar—of actually having to advance such a 
sum out of his own pocket, and for such a purpose, made him 
go hot and cold by turns, All the consolation he could find 
was in the reflection that, probably, things might not be quite 
so bad as Mr. Danby had represented them, and that when 
Rile came up in the morning, sufficient out of the wreck might 
be secured to afford an aunuity to support the poor madman 
some way or other, for the remainder of his miserable life. 

This last idea comforted him; he was accustomed to take all 
his own expectations for facts, and the fulfilment of a wish as 
almost the necessary consequence of its being formed. So, 
having set his anxious mind at rest with this sedative, he began 
to feel somewhat dull, and, stretching his hand to the bell, 
rang for the butler; and, ordering an additional pair of can- 
dies, and a small table, proposed to Mr. Danby to play a game 
at piquet, .- 

r. Danby, who was sitting buried in his arm-chair, his legs 
stretched out, his head thrown back, and in a profound reverie, 
started, as if he had been shot, at the unexpected proposal, and 
answered with a hurried—“I beg your pardon, Sir Herbert 
were you speaking ? | 
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“ This is stupid work enough, Mr. Danby, I was saying, what 
do you think of a game of piquct?’ 1 have ordered the candles 
aud table.” 

“A game at what?” said Mr. Danby. 

“Kcarté, piquet—anything to get over this confoundedly 
stupid evening. I must say, I think Miss Mmilia might find 
vine to give us a little of her company, after making me come 
so far upon her affairs!” 

“T cannot play at any game of cards,” said Mr. Danby; and 
resuming his former attitude, he sunk back into his chair, and 
was again lost in thought. 

Sir Herbert sat eyeing him in silenee for somo time. At 
last, as if he had suddenly taken his resolution, the eyo of Mr. 
Danby brightened—his anxious bow cleared—he rose suddenly 
from his chair and began to pace the room, 

While Sir Herbert, astonished at this novel manner of treat- 
ing a person of his immense importance, sat looking at him, 
aud, from time to time, almost dislocating his jaw with terrific 

awns, 

: Emilia did not appear any moro; and, at a very carly hour, 
the gentlemen took their candles and went to bed—the oue 
very much out of humour, and only strengthened in his inter- 
nal determination not to be drawn into making rash promiscs 
in behalf of Mr. Wyndham—the other, his resolution taken, his 
mind settled and at peace; his imagination filled with pictures 
of ineffable bliss, a his heart with kind and benevolent in- 
tentions. Too absent to mind what he was about, ho took his 
candle, and, without the ccremony of bidding good night, 
walked away to his room—lcaving to Sir Herbert, as the sole 
consolation for his offended dignity, the reflection that the other 
was the greatest bear in existence. 

In the mean time, limilia, having, after hours of paticut 
tenderness, at length soothed and composed the irritated nerves 
and spirits of her father, and tranquillized, in some degree, his 
disordered ideas, had laid herself, in her turn, down to rest, 
having read and re-read, for the fifth time, the beloved letter, 
Jler thoughts full of sweet visions of a future, that was so far 
to overpay anything which the present might call upon her to 
endure, she had sunk into that swect slumber which visits the 
pillow of one undisturbed by the anxious calculations of sclfish- 
ness, whose day has been spent in generous self-devotion, Un- 
chilled by unkindness, and proof against the unsympathizing 
carelessness of others, she found strength and consolation in 
the generous warmth of her own heart. 


The morning, as you wilh have anticipated, breught the as- 
tounding news that Rile had decamped; and the post-bag was 
filled with letters from impatient creditors, whose accounts that 
gentleman had promised but neglectod to arrange, 

The cheques that Mr, Danby had drawn, for the purpose of 
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satisfying some of them, had not even been delivered, but had 
disappeared with Mr. Rile. The most of them pleaded the 
securities they held, and demanded payment in no measured 
terms—the flight of the attorney had brought affairs to their 
final crisis. 

The house was soon filled with applicants, who all wanted to 
speak with Mr, Danby. 

His patience and equanimity were admirable. Provoking as 
was the manner in which he had suffered himself to be duped— 
pote ceni oe were the circumstances of such a robbery—large 
as was the portion of his fortune thus literally thrown away— 
Mr. Danby did not even mutter one expression of vexation,. 

Having ascertained that Rile was really gone, and that he 
had carried away the cheques,—which it was plain had never 
been applied to the purposes for which they were intended,— 
he had no doubt that they had been presented and paid as soon 
as banking hours would permit that very morning. It was too 
late, therefore, to afford any but the slightest chance of stop- 
ping payment; but he wrote immediatcly to his, banker, and 
despatched the letter by express, not to neglect any chance of 
diminishing the loss. He then, with unruffled composure—the 
list in his hand of those debts for which he had offered security 
—gave audience to the different creditors, discharged their ac- 
counts one by one, without a remark (for he had previously 
examined them before preparing the list for Sir Herbert), and 
taking the different receipts, filed them as quietly as if it | 
had been a business in which he had no personal interest - 
whatsoever. 

The greatest part of the morning had been thus employed; 
and it was three o’clock before Mr. ‘Danby, locking the receipts 
in that study drawer of which he still kept the key, returned to 
the breakfast-room, where he found Sir Herbert. 

That gentleman’s temper had not at all been improved by 
his morning’s cccupation. Rendered excessively nervous by 
this new proof of the description of hands into whah the 
management of Mr, Wyndham’s affairs had fallen, while Mr. 
Danby was occupicd in paying away his money to discharge 
the debts of another, Sir Herbert was walking about, making a 
rude sort of estiinate of the value of his own security against 
possible loss, 

His employment had not been a very satisfactory one. In 
the first place, the land held in hand was in a bad condition, 
and proved, upon examination, of very much worse quality 
than he had imagined. This annoyed him considerably; but 
there was the timber—the bare, leafless, wintry trees, gave him 

n excellent opportunity for making a rough calculation as to 
She value of that, The result was not consoling, Those woods, 

‘hich in summer looked, at a distance, lofty and handsome 
enough, exposed, amid their leafless branches, a very diflerent 
spectacle to the anxiously inquiring eye. 

All the valuable oaks had, in fact, long been gone: there 

K ¢ 
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was nothing remaining but young growing timber, of little 
value at present to any one. 

But the rage of Sir Herbert may be imagined ; the excess to 
which he carricd what he called his just indignation may be 
conceived, when he found that a considerable part of the out- 
lying land, in various portions, had been at different times sold 
to the surrounding small proprietors—people, as it must be 
supposed, who had not been very particular about their titles, 
having accepted such as Mr. Rile had thought proper to make 
out; he was the confidential man of business to the whole 
neighbourhood, and the opportunity of purchasing land in these 
minute portions was a temptation almost irresistible. 

Certain enough, the land was gone and the estate had been 
clipped and diminished piecemeal, in this manner, tillit was very 
much shorn of its just proportions, 

Sir Herbert was almost beside himself with rage, and the 
expressions in which he allowed himself to indulge before the 
trembling Emilia would shock you too much for repetition. 
He was speaking at the top of his voice, declaring his reso- 
Jution not to assist his brother-in-law with a penny, though he 
should lie for the rest of his life in a gaol; and the unhappy 
girl, overpowered by this fresh conviction of her father’s ill con- 
duct, yet horror-struck at the idea of his deserted and desolate 
situation, was weeping bitterly—after vainly endeavouring to 
palliate what her heart told her admitted of no palliation—when 
the handle of the door turned, the doo,opened, and Mr. Danby 
entered the room. 

Emilia rose hastily and instantly quitted it; while Sir Her- 
bert continued his hasty walk up and down the floor, But he 
turned like a fury the moment he saw Mr, Danby, with, “ Well, 
sir, have you become acquainted with this new proof of the 
iniserable swindling of my rascally brother-in-law and his 

ettifogging thief of an attorney ? Would you believe it? They 
have contrived not only to let the estate run to ruin, till it has 
lost hajf its value—not only to cut down every stick of markot- 
able timber—but actually to get rid of a large portion of the 
land! The land, sir!—mortgaged to me! Sold it! Sold it, 
the scoundrels! What stuff did thoy think 1 was made of, to 
be the dupe and the victim of their miserable intrigues? J, sir! 
Do I look like a man to be fooled out of my fortune in this 
manner? But, by Heaven, I’ll have my revenge! 1) catch that 
Rile, if he hide himself at the antipodes! He shall swing for 
it! And as for the other miserable creature, let him rot in a 
gaol or die in a madhouse—for he has not a friend in the world 
who will stand by him. 

“As for the girl, she may beg her bread in the strects, for 
what I care! She has dared to uphold her miserable father, 
even tomy face! J’ve done with her: and who on earth will 
have py on her? She has not a single friend upon earth but 
‘myself.” 

‘Pardon me, Sir Herbert,” said Mir, Danby, as soon as a 
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pause in this torrent of passion could allow him to speak ; “but 
this may not be altogether so—” 

“How!” he cried, stepping in his hasty walk, turning round, 
and confronting him fiercely ; “are you, too, about to contradict 
me? I say she has not a farthing in the world! She has 
this moment confessed to me that the thousand pounds her 
poor foolish aunt left her is gone. She is a beggar, and must 
pene miserably in the streets, unless I think fit to offer her a 

ome,” 

“There is another home at her disposal, permit me to say, 
Sir Herbert,” he observed. 

Then, coming forward with a dignity of appearance and 
gesture quite new—for his feclings were excited to the highest 
pitch of generous compassion— 

‘““May I request a moment’s patient hearing. I have a brief 
proposal to lay before you—and, with your sanction, before Miss 
Wyndham. My heart has long been hers; my hand aud 
fortune are at her disposal, If she will dome the honour to 
accept of such protection as I can offer, she shall find a homo 
for herself and for her father—” 

Sir Herbert stood transfixed with astonishment, 

“Can you be serious?” at length he said. 

“Serious!” repeated Mr. Danby. 

“Do I understand you rightly? Herself! her father! Pen- 
niless as she is! and after all your losses?” 

“There is oue compensation, and one alone, that wonld repay 
me for far greater losses. 1 ask nothing—I want nothing— 
only let me possess herself, and the portion of both ludies would 
be of no account.” 

“And her father? Do you really mean to say you will burden 
yourself with her father?” 

“T have already, I believe, stated,” replied Mr. Danby, coldly, 
“that I would relieve Sir Herbert of that—as well as of all the 
other insupportable .responsibilities and burdens consequent 
Ne these unfortunate affairs. Have I his sanction to apply to 

iss Wyndham ?” . 

“My dear sir,” said Sir Herbert—having at length collected 
his ideas sufficiently to comprehend the length and breadth ot 
this most opportune proposal, which thus relieved him of all 
those burdens, which, in spite of his passionate declarations to 
the contrary, he could not help feeling that the world would ex- 

ect him to undertake—‘“ nothing can be more noble, more 

isinterested and generous than your proposals, My nicce, I 
must, however, beg in honour to assure you, can expect nothing 
from me; she is, as I have told you, utterly penniless. You 
must take her for the love, without the money—ha! ha!” he 
cried, trying to look a little facetious, 

Mr. Danby looked disgusted. 

-“T have made my proposals, Sir Herbert ; may I be allowed 
an audience with Miss Wyndham ?” 

Sir Herbert's answer was to ring the bell. 
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“Tell Miss Wyndham,” to the servant who entered, “that 
she is wanted in the breakfast-room.,” 

Mr, Danby’s knees were now knocking together. 

This was not what he wanted; he would rather have sought 
her himself—have stumbled upon her, as it were, unawares; 
for her to be called down in this business-like manner by her 
imperious uncle, and his proposals communicated something in 
the manner of a royal marriage, was insupportable. Yet he 
felt so terrified at the idea of the first interview—so wretched at 
the thought of having to explain his feelings to her—that he had 
not sufficient presence of mind left to express his wishes to Sir 
Herbert. 

He turned to the window, and stood lookirg out; while Sir 
Herbert continued to pace the room, in a mood much more 
complacent and comfortable than he had enjoyed since he had 
entered this hapless mansion. 

The door opened, and she entered. Her eyes were red, her 
face was flushed with weeping; her dress and appearance 
spoke the entire desolation and disorder of her feelings, 

“ You wanted me, sir?” she said, with her hand upon the 
door. 

“ That gentleman wishes to speak with you, Miss Wyndham,” 
pointing towards Mr. Danby, who moved not, and Sir Herbert 
quitted the room. 

Tic was gone! and to her distress, astonishment, and despair, 
she saw Mr. Danby sink to her feet! : 

The words that rushed from his lips were incoherent—inar- 
ticulate. She could never afterwards remember them; but they 
were words of fire. 

While she, transformed to marble, stood the pale picture of 
dismay— 

He, in a few rapid sentences, declared a passion, such as it is 
given to few to excite—to few to experiencc—and ended by 
offering her his hand and fortune, and the protection of a son 
to her defenceless and unhappy father. 

At that mention, she raised her hands, in a sort of wild agony, 
to her face; and, with a faint cry, burst into a passion of tears, 

Tiis own emotions were so overpowering, that he had not time 
to comprehend the nature of hers; he continued to press her 
unresisting hand to his lips, and to pour forth all the unintel- 
ligible suplications of feelings such as were his, But she soon 
recovered herself, and, withdrawing her hand, said— 

“Oh! rise, Mr. Danby! You in such an attitude to me! 
Oh, rise! I beseech you ! I cannot bear it.” 

He had risen immediately, and stood, the tide of impassioned 
feeling arrested, trembling and disconcerted before her. 

“Your generosity,” she began, with many sobs and tears; 
“ your generous disinterestedness—” | 

“ Don’t speak in that way, if you would not kill me, Enmilia,” 
he said, passionately. 

. But how can I find words? How can I tell what I feel, Mr. 
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Danby? My gratitude—my deep sense—my feeling of obliga- 
tion—your last generous offer—aiter all!” she was sobbing bit- 
terly. “ But I would have given worlds this had never occurred; 
for ho can I bear to give you pain?” 

And she burst into fresh tears. 

“ You mean, then, to reject me?” he said in a deep, hollow 
voice of gloomy despair. “I ought to have expected it.” 

She could only weep. 

He went up to her impetuously. 

“ Speak again—speak plainly—tell me you hate, despise, and 
detest me—as I know you do.” 

“Oh, how can you say so? I honour and esteem, and while 
I live shall ever fecl grateful to you. But this—oh, Heavens!” 
and, with a look of irrepressible repugnance, she almost shrank 
from him. 

“ Gratitude!” he said; “ yes, I understand what that means,” 
and, turning hastily away, he went again to the window. 

He was quite unmanned—for a moment he felt like a mere 
child—this sudden destruction of all his hopes, and of all his 
visions, utterly overset him. He stood weeping at the window, 
yielding, unconsciously, to his weakness. | 

She had sunk upon the sofa, and wept too. 

He did not feel in the least offended. He was far too humble 
a lover for that; but he was bitterly disappointed. It was oor 
tainly not from self-conceit that he had allowed himself to feel 
quite secure of success: he had, as I have said, only considered 
the circumstances—her helpless and defenceless condition, and 
the power he possessed to rescue and reinstate her. 

Jnder the influence of such ideas, he had allowed himself to, 
construct a scheme of happiness, which he had looked upon as 
realized—he had dwelt, in thought, upon her own and her 
father’s deplorable condition—dependent upon a man so heart- 
less and selfish as Sir Herbert, and upon the security he had tu 
offer: and he had seemed entirely to forget the price at which 
that security was to be purchased. 

Now, as a sort of spectro, his mother’s rude words rose to his 
recollection. 

“So old as you are, with your grey hairs.” 

' And he felt humbled and mortified beyond words, astonished 
at his own presumption, ashamed to have exposed his weakness 
to her contempt—every feeling of self-abasement which can 
degrade a man in his own opinion, taking possession of his mind. 

He turned round and saw her bitterly weeping; and grief, 
‘ hing thus distressed her, was added to his other painful 
eelings, 

He hesitated—trembled—paused; then he camo up to her, 
and said— 

“JT have made you unhappy, Miss Wyndham. God knows } 
little intended it! Forgive me! Believe me, 1 am fully aware 
by this time of the preposterous impropriety of ny proposahy, 
Bat spare me your disdain—my own self contempt is sudicient, 
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T have been hurried forward by feelings new to a man of my 
character and habits, and I have acted with tho folly and weak- 
ness of a child. “I loved you, Emilia”—here his voice faltered 
—‘loved you with a force of which I could not have belioved the 
human heart capable!—loved you as never one human creature 
before loved another! You are to me like an angel—tike a 
dream of beauty, goodness, and happiness! I am talking non- 
sense. It was, indeed, avain and idle dream! But I see I dis- 
tress you, and I have done. Will you make my oxcuses to Sir 
Uerbert? It is very unmanly; but, after what has passed, 
T cannot meet him again, ‘The aspect of this place is insupport- 
able to me.” 

Jie went on hurriedly— 

“Miss Wyndham! Emilia!” he exclaimed, Seizing her hand 
again, and pressing it passionatcly to his lips, “ sometimes, 
when you are radiant with love and happiness, surrounded 
with all that can make life valuable—sometimes think of the 
Jost. and melancholy lawyer—buried, yet still alive, in his lonely 
chamber.” 

Again he kissed her hand. She made no effort to dctain him 
—lhe was gone; and she continued to weep. 


CHAPTER AXY, 
And thou, too, whosoe’cr thou art, 
That readest this brief psalm, 
As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm.—LONGFELLOW. 


Burt she was not suffered to remain in this manner long. 

Impatient for the termination of the conference, Sir Herbert 
had remained in the dining-room, with tho door open, reading 
his newspaper, and waiting till the separation of the two par- 
ties most deeply interested should allow him to offer those con- 
gratulations he felt so heartily inclined to pay. 

He saw Mr. Danby hastily quit the room, and make for tho 
hall-door. 

And, after waiting five minutes to give Emilia time to recover 
herself, he crossed the hall, and entered the parlour. 

He was not very much surprised to find her crying, but was 
not prepared to sec her in such an attitude of uncontrollable 
grief and despair. 

We know Sir Herbert very much disliked tears; 80, in spite 
os his good humour, he could not help saying, as he went up to 

er— 

“Well, well—but I believe all young ladies think it necessary 
to shed a few ‘natural tears’ upon these occasions. But you 
rather overdo the matter, Emy. Come, come, wipe your eyes, and 
let me congratulate you uponthis most unexpected and fortunate 
denouement.” 

Still she did not speak; she was so occupied with her own * 
feelings, that she did uot, I believe, cven hear him enter the 
room. 
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“Well, you women must have your tears upon all occasions; 
it is quite an essential of every ceremony in which you are con- 
cerned, I know; but, seriously, Emilia, 1 must congratulate you. 
In the terrible position in which you were standing, utterly 
beggared and without resource, to have an establishment so 
thoroughly respectable as this offered to you at the very moment 
ig a piece of good fortune as great as unexpected. It is true,” 
continued. he, in a considerate tone, sitting down by her, “un- 
der more fortunate circumstances, this is not exactly the match 
we might have expected for you, Emy. Family connexion, 
good blood, all that sort of ideas, we must put out of the ques- 
tion; still the law is a thoroughly respectable profession; and 
I doubt not Danby has saved a good deal of money, and will be 
enabled and willfng to make you a very handsome settlement, 
though you have not a doit to offer in return.” 

She took her handkerchief from before her eyes, opened them 
wide with astonishment, and fixed them upon his face. 

’ “Uncle,” she said, “you cannot think that [ Lave accepted 
im 2?” 

“What do you mean?” cried he, returning her look of as- 
tonishment with one more astonished still. ‘ Why, you haven’t 
been such an excessive fool as to refuse him ?” 

She was silent; the rage that was in his accent terrified her. 

“You haven’t been such an excessive fool!” he repeated, 
crimsoning with passion. “ Speak, imilia—speak directly !—tell 
me you haven’t been such a fool"as to discourage him!” 

“T could do nothing else,” at length she got out. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say—beggar and dependant as you 
are—that you have had the infernal stupidity to discourage ad- 
dresses such as these? And who on earth is to provide for you? 
—and what are you todo? Have you asked yourself that?” he 
said, speaking between his teeth; “or do you think I’m such a 
viece of boiled velvet as to provide for you, or your poor idiot 
ather? Have you thought of that, Miss Wyndham? What 
are you to do with your father ?” 

“ Alas! alas! I had little thought of that!” 

“TI should think so—I should think that you had thought very 
little of his situation, when you threw away such an offer as 
this, Your pride, forsooth! His family, or some such non- 
sense, not good enough, I'll be bound. I can havo my pride as 
well as you; but I'd have you to know, I'd tear my coat of arms 
in two before ’d make such a fool of myself as this. It’s natural 
for me, and I did feel some difficulty at the moment; but when 
J had got over it—when J had made the sacrifice of my family 
dignity to your welfare, and been content to accept, as a con- 
nexion, such a man asthis, was it for you—in your position—to 
pretend to be nice upon the subject ?” : 

“‘ Believe me,” said she, earnestly, “Iwas actuated by no such 
contemptible feeling!” | 

“Then, for Heaven’s sake! by what were you actuated, a8 you 
please to call it.” 
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“ By a regard to his and my own true happiness, It was im- 

pee I could be happy myself, and impossible I could make 
im happy, in such a connexion,” she said, with some spirit. 

“ Happiness!—stuff! What childish nonsense is this! Come, 
come, Kimilia, I sce how it is. You have been a little alarmed 
and disconcerted; but you are a girl of sense—you will think 
better of this and recal this grey-headed Strephon of yours. 
Pooh, pooh! you ought to know better. Marriages are straight- 
forward matters, and the less romance that is put into them the 
better. It is astonishing how soon there is an end of love and 
all that sort of thing; asold Absolute says, * As well begin with 
a little aversion.’ Come, come,” said Sir Herbert, who had the 
highest opinion of his own powers of persuasion; “ this Corydon 
cannot be far off; Pll go and fetch him, and bring him to your 
feet again.” 

“Impossible, sir! My dear uncle, pray don’t go; Lhave nothing 
in the world to say to him. Mr. Danby has his answer—for 
Heaven's sake, do not let us meet any more!” 

This sort of altercation lasted a little time. Sir Herbert was 
beginning to get warm. At last he said with an expression of 
bitterness it is impossible to describe,— 

“Have donc, KMmilia, with this nonsense; for, by Heaven, I 
swear you shall marry him, whether you will orno! Sit down,” 
he added, for she had risen in her agitation, “and hear what 
l have to say. As you are sugh an idiot that you will not un- 
derstand me, unless I speak out—speak out I will, and have 
done with it. 

“Sit down!” he said. She obeyed him, trembling. 

“Do you know the situation in which you stand?” 

“T believe Ldo. My poor father is utterly ruined?” 

“ Your poor father is not only utterly ruined, in the common 
sense of the word, but he has not one single sixpence in the 
world; and his infamous attempt to overrcach me has resulted 
in driving from him the only friend in the universe who could 
or who would help him. All I can do—now mind, Jémilia— 
you know me well—I am a man of resolution—all I can do, and 
all I well do, is to shut him up in some asylum for poor mad- 
men like himself; and, then, if you please, you may dispose of 
yourself as you like. I willdo thus much for bim—for his help- 
less condition demands it—but not onc farthing more; and as for 
you—” 

But he had touched upon the right string. 

Hier father, destitute and deserted, exposed to all the cruelty in 
his helpless condition which was the lot of those in his days, 
placed in such asylums and under such discipline—to leave him’ 
to his fate, and then to go on contented with that ease and com- 
fort which the mere sense of liberty and independence would | 
bring to her—the feeling was insupportable! 

“ Besides,” said he tauntingly, “do you know what you are in 
debt to this man for?—thousands of pounds. Yes; he has put 
in jeopardy and has absolutely lost thousands for your and vour 
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father’s sike. Does that demand some little consideration or 
not?” | 
“How? I don’t understand it.” 

He then explained, while she looked with looks aghast, what 
Mr. Danby had done for her; and having once more placed be- 
fore her the only alternative, as he called it, that offered, in 
terms which she too well understood, and with threats—for she 
knew him well—that she felt persuaded would not evaporate 
in words, he rose, and, leaving the room, abandoned her to her 
own contemplations. 


CHAPTER XAXVI. 


The star of the unconquered will, 
He rises in my breast, 
Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and sclf-possessed.—LonGFr.iow,. 


EMILia’s first feeling, upon being Jeft alone, was that of a sort 
of bewildered astonishment at the changes in her situation which 
the last hour had produced. 

She continued to walk up and down the room in which her 
uncle had left her, his last words ringing in her ears. She saw 
her father, miserable and deserted, and abandoned to heartless 
strangers—for she began to understand her uncle’s character 
better than she had ever before donc—and to estimate what her 
father, after all the causes of offence he had unhappily given, 
might expect from a character so hard and so unpitying. He 
had, alas! furnished sufficient reason to satisfy the conscience of 
such a man that severe dealing would be but justice. 

Of herself she thought little. As far as she was concerned, 
her heart yearned for liberty—to get her bread, to provide for 
her own wants, had never to her seemed that terrible destiny 
which it appears to those nursed in helpless luxury. There was 
something strenuous and cnergetic in her character that re- 
joiced in the idea of action. 

Then Mr. Danby—the enormous obligations under which she 
lay to him—the immense sum he had sacrificed for her sake— 
the depth of his attachment, which had spoken in words of a 
truth and strength which still vibrated in her ears, but, alas! 
were powerless to tonch her heart—why should she shrink from 
him with such unutterable aversion? 

Then rose up the dreary, sickening prospect of life, such as 
life without the heart—when, alas! the heart has been already 
given away—presents to a girl of true feeling. A dreary waste 
—a landscape without one sunbeam to cheer it—a round of un- 
paid duty, to which the labours of the wretched slave in the 
mine are licht—for he has hope, but hope would perish here? 

Would she be right? Could it be right? Was this sacrifice 
one that any embarrassment, any exigency, could render ex- 
cusable? The woman’s heart said, no! It told her that the 
claims of the heart were the strongest, the most indefelsible of 
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claims; that no duty could bo stringent cnough to justify the 
disregard of them. But then, again, her father!—her helpless 
situation—not a farthing she could call her own—the utter des- 
Suu ae horrible dependence upon such a man as her 
uncle! 

Then she took out the letter of Colonel Lenox, which lay next 
her heart. She read it again, and with a more anxious feeling 
—and again repeated the inquiry, did he love her? Did he in- 
tend—would he come to her rescue? Were his feelings serious 
and devoted? or were they, alas! but a vague romance, of which 
she might hear no more? No; her heart told her that he loved 
her—and yet, in a case so serious, in which the support of her 
unhappy father was concerned, on what could she rely? 

Could she plead to her uncle such an attachment as this—so 
little countenanced, after all, by anything that had been actually 
said or written—so entirely born and nourished of those swect 
looks, and tones, and vague expressions, which to a third person 
were lessthan nothing? Every sentiinent of female pride within 
her forbade her making the slightest allusion to it. 

Thus she walked up and down the little room, lost in miser- 
able thought, unable to arrange her ideas into any consistent 
form, her only comfort being, that Mr. Danby had left the house 
and her hope that she should never sec him more. She felt all 
other things might arrange themselves—that circumstances 
might modify them—but that a marriage against the inclination 
—a marriage such as this—could not be modificd, could not be 
alleviated—its grievous slavery it must be impossible to lighten. 

She ended by resolving to maintain her resolution, 





The first ane now to be done was to understand exactly the 
position in which she stood. 

Mr. Danby was gone—she had nothing farther to hope from 
him; he, whom she had become accustomed to look upon as a 
protector, as a shicld between her and evil, was withdrawn, and 
she stood exposed and undefended to mect that tempest which 
seemed gathering fast around her. She must have a calmer 
explanation with her uncle than had been possible in their late 
agitated interview. She must learn what his real intentions 
were, estimate her own resources, and prepare herself accord- 
ingly. This resolution, if resolution it can be called, formed, 
she felt more composed; and arranging her disordered hair, 
bathing her handkerchief, and pressing it to her eyes to take 
awuy the redness which might have betrayed her emotion to 
her father, she went up into his room to see how he was 

oing on. 

The night had been restless—the agitation of yesterday seemed 
to have brought on some return of the fever. She had left him, 
when she was suddenly called down stairs, very uncomfortable 
—she found him talking more incoherently than ever. 

She did not stay long in the rooin, She turned sadly away, 
more convinced than before that hia case was hopeless—that he 
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would, for a long time, perhaps for ever, require the most con- 
stant and indulgent treatmenut—that the least roughness, or 
contradiction, or mismanagement on the part of others, might 
exasperate him to frenzy. 

It was with a heavy heart that she went slowly up stairs to 
her room, to prepare herself for dinncr with her uncle. Her 
perplexities, her distress and anxiety, seemed to increase every 
hour. 

H{er only resource lay in an appeal to her uncle’s humanity 
and kindness. Ile was not utterly without a heart; she was 
the child of the sister he had imagined he loved: surely he 
would not be without pity. 

Sir Herberp, in the mean time, had been making his own re- 
flections, aud carrying his own resolutions into execution; that 
is, as far as circumstances would adinit. The result was comn- 
municated to her in due time, 

They met at dinner. 

She had been struggling for the Jast hour to quiet her nerves, 
composo her thoughts, and call up fresh courage, by the idea 
that she stood at the worst point of her fortunes; that the ap- 
peal she treinbled at the idea of making was only in idea a 
source of terror; for that, however unkind and cut of temper 
her uncle might be, he could net threaten anything worse than 
he had already donce—she might amend, but, however ill she 
pleaded, she could not aggravate her father’s fate or her own. 

She looked, therefore, composed, though very serious; and 
there was an air of severe resolution, if I may use the expres- 
sion, upon her countenance, which would have given it, inter- 
esting as it usually was, a more than ordinary interest to the 
eye of any discerning observer, Her uncle, however, only re- 
flected that the storm of tears and hysterics, the woman’s pas- 
sion, was over; and that she was now in a fit state to receive 
what he had to announce, without that intolerable thing to men 
of his stamp—a scene. 

So, with a slight gesture of recognition, but without uttering 
a word, he sat down opposite to her at table, and began to eat 
the delicacies she had provided, though in a sort of absent man- 
ner, and not engaged, as usual, in culling and picking out the 
most delicate morsels from the dishes presented to him. He 
scemed somewhat impatient that his dinner should be over, and 

ushed away his plate, and looked at the servant who removed 
it—but all the time he did not utter one single word. 

Thero was something very alarming in this silence, 

Was it the effect of determined resentment? Was she to 
consider her offence as-unpardonable? Her hopes from tho cf- 
fect of her premeditated appeal grew more and more faint as, 
her lips getting whiter every moment, she glanced from time to 
time at her uncle’s countenance. 

lt was impossible tor expression to be more gloomy, sullen, 
and determined. 

There is something in features so extremely handsome and 
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regular as his which gives additional force, and a darker hortot, 
if I may so say, to the expression of the resentful passions, 

The meal, which both seemed to think insupportably tedious, 
at an end, the small table was as usual placed before the fire, 
the dessert and wine laid on it, the chairs rolled round, fresh 
coals put on, the hearth brushed, the different things one by one 
removed, the ceremony of the servants’ departure—which she 
thought interminable—concluded, and the door shut. 

Oh, how had her gathered courage gradually evaporated! 
When the door at last closed, she felt that she could hardly find 
voice to speak, 

Her uncle poured out his wine, pared his nonparcil, lifted his 
glass, looked at it, sipped it, set it down, all in the same despair- 
ing silence, all with the same gloomy and despairing brow. 

At last she summed up all her resolution, she broke the awful 
silence, the words seeming to sound like thunder in her ears, 
and echo round the lofty and empty apartment, as she said, in 
a tone so low and inarticulate that it was scarcely audible— 

“My uncle—’ 

He did not even lift up his head from the fruit he was peeling, 
his arms leaning upon the table, and his eye intent, as it would 
xeom, upon what he was about. 

This was terrible—she felt if she hesitated one second more 
she was lost. 

It was—with a desperate effort to speak louder— 

“My dear uncle, I~” 

“Did you speak ?” said he, lifting up his head, and with the 
same immoveable expression. 

“My dear uncle, if you would allow me, I should very much 
wish for a few moments’ conversation with you.” 

“ What does this fine preface mean? What hinders you from 
speaking to me whenever you like? Jonly wish you may have 
something reasonable to say.” 

She hesitated, her breath seemed to forsake her, she really 
did not feel it possible to proceed. 

“Well?” he said, with an impatient shrug of his shoulders, as 
much as to say, “is that all?” and he resumed his occupation. 

She made another desperate effort with herself. 

“T feel—it seems to me—that I ought distinctly to know in 
what situation I stand.” 

“Yam sure, Miss Wyndham, you ought to know best; no one 
else on carth can say,” he said, without lifting up his head this 
time, but continuing to peel another apple with the greatest 
care and attention, as if that was by far the most important 
business at present upon the tapis. 

She felt that things were taking quite a different turn from 
what she had hoped and intended—that to ask him for further 
explanation would be but to lead him to repeat the declaration 
he had made in the morning. She had pictured herself as 
reeping and besceching at his fect—she saw that there was 
fom for nothing of that sort. : 
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She sat silent and discouraged. 

He went on with his occupation, seeming to expect that she 
would say something more. It would serve as a sort of intro- 
duction to his intended declaration. 

But as nothing came, he leaned back in his chair, in an atti- 
tude and with a countenance that spoke the most determined 
resolution, and said— 

“As it appears I am not to be made further acquainted 
with your intentions, perhaps you will be pleased to hear me 
repeat mine. 

“T have considered the whole matter temperately and calmly, 
and have formed my resolution, under that consideration of 
your own happiness and welfare which, as your last remaining 
relation, I think it my duty to take. I have come to the con- 
clusion, upon full and calm reflection, and not all the prayers 
and tears”—for he saw a wild affright in her countenance—“ not 
all the shricks and exclamations, not all the female tragedy in 
the world shall move me from it, I know it is for your own 
good; I know it is what must constitute the rational happiness 
of any rational woman; I know it is my duty to be determined, 
and I am determined. You will marry Mr. Danby.” 

He kept his eyes steadily fixed upon her face while he said 
this; he seemed to have made up his mind to meet and to resist 
every species of opposition that she could possibly use, whether 
of prayers, tears, or declarations—but she made none. The 
colour forsook her face—she looked deadly pale—for her heart 
seemed to stand still. She, like himself, began to feel that if 
he only resolutely determined it should be so, so it must be. 

“T am prepared,” he went on, “to be accused by you of the 
most unparalleled cruelty in thus forcing your inclinations—I 
think, if I recollect right, that is the young lady’s term in these 
cases—and thus using the power I happen to possess in obliging 
you to accept that which the whole world will consider, in your 
situation, as a most fortunate proposal; and I should despise 
myself if, in a moment of weakness, I held out any alternative 
which might lead you to hesitate as to the acceptance of it. 
Upon further consideration, therefore, I retract every syllable 
of the promise which, in the hurry of the moment, I made in 
the morning. I will do absolutely nothing, either for you or for 
your father, This house, in a few days, will be put up to 
pc viater Le will be turned ont—and—l have written to Mr. 

anby. 

And having said all this with a countenance as determined 
and immoveable as he had throughout the last hour maintained, 
he took up his dessert-knife again, bent down his head, and 
continued his operations. 

She could not speak—she was frozen—she was petrified—she 
was fascinated—she was encircled in the coil of the serpent— 
she felt as under some dreadful incubus, and as if all esca 
were impossible, She saw the dark clouds of destiny gradually 
rolling round her, closing the bright prospect of her future life, 
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and enwrapping her in a night as of the grave. She was in a 
sort of magnetic dream. 7 

While her uncle, peeling his apple, and-finally eating it with 
an air of indifference, drove her almost mad with impatience 
and indignation. 

This last feeling warmed the marble, and gave her words. 

“TI could not have belicved—I cannot yet believe, sir, that 
you could have so little regard for the feclings of an unhappy 
‘voung creature, dependent, and in your power,” she said, in 
broken sentences, interrupted not by sobs, but by a sort of con- 
vulsive twitching in her throat; “I had hoped—I intended to 
ask you—my poor father!—TI trusted—” 

“That I should be as weak, romantic, and ridieulous as the 
rest of you, I suppose,” he added, without lifting up his head; 
“that I should indulge you in a species of nonsensical repug- 
nance, which I most heartily despise, and burden myself in a 
manner perfectly disgustful to me, merely to gratify your ridi- 
culous niceties, Here,” he cried, looking sternly at her again, 
“is a proposal made to you—a beggar—by a sensible, respect- 
able man, with a fortune sufficient, if not to restore you to your 
rank, yet enough to make any reasonable person comfortable; 
and because, forsooth, he does not happen to be a handsome, 
perfumed puppy, as young and as silly as yourself, you think 
proper to refuse him, and you consider me a barbarous monster 
of cruelty, because: I will not allow of such preposterous folly. 
I should despise myself if I did. No, no, Miss Emilia; you 
have reckoned, I can tell you, without your host, if you reckon 
upon my abetting you in such unpardonable nonsense.” 

She felt at the moment, and who can wonder at it? that to 
belong to Mr. Danby would be a relief. 

Seeing she made no reply, he appeared to consider this last 
speech of his as conclusive; and tossing off a tumbler-full of 
claret, wiping his fingers on his napkin, and performing all 
these trifling operations with the same air of determined indif- 
ference which he had till then preserved, he rose from his chair 
and walked away to the drawing-room. There he stirred the 
fire, flung himself comfortably into the largest arm-chair, took 
up the newspaper, and began to read, happy, in spite of his 
apparent insensibility, that the thing was done, the matter de- 
cided, and the business over. 


| He left the room, but she did not therefore change her posi- 
tion. She sat fixed in her chair—she moved not, she scarcely 
breathed; she felt, with that sort of certainty with which we 
sometimes anticipate our fate, that the thing was done—oppo- 
sition uscless—lamentations and prayers worse than useless— 
that it was written—that the decree had gone forth—that she 
was to be the wife of Mr. Danby. 

She saw and felt this—she did not think it; she was past 
reflection, comparison, or consideration; from that moment she 
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saw herself married to Mr. Danby, and at that moment the sun 
of her existence went out, 

Such is the effect which the ill conduct of one human being 
may produce upon the fate of another; such was the conse 
quence of a father’s folly and an uncle’s egotism and cold- 
heartedness; such the wide-spreading destruction consequent 
on wrong, which too often envelopes the innocent with the 
guilty. W ere it not so—did the evil effects of vice terminate 
with their author—how slight would be the tragedy of this our 
tragic life! 





After sitting at least an hour in this almost insensible state, 
she rose up, and, taking one of the candles which stood upon 
the table, went up to her father’s room, 

You should have seen her. 

Through all her troubles and sorrows, Emilia Wyndham had 
till then been herself; the glow of a hopeful temper was ever 
warming her heart; there was a buoyancy, a cheerful spring, 
which rose up and brightened her countenance, after the first 
paroxysm of sorrow had been past. She might look very 
unhappy—she did often look very unhappy—but her heart was 
sound and her spirit unbroken. Her resolution, as that of him 
who touched his mother earth, rose refreshed and reanimated 
from all the strokes of adverse fortune. She was formed, as 1 
have said, for energy and action: to struggle and to wrestle 
with life and difficulty would have been to her but the healthy 
exercise of her fine abilities. 

For Lenox she had often fancied herself enduring, and with 
a feeling nearly akin to rapture, all the hardships and the 
dangers of an actual soldier's life; for her father’s sake, she 
could contemplate with pleasure the idea of days and nights of 
unremitting toil; but then she would be free! 

The criminal condemned for life to labour in his solitary 
prison—house is less a slave than she would be. 

His mind at least is unfettcred; but she—the very innermost 
thoughts of her heart were hencetorward to be no longer her own. 

Yet terrible as was this dreary waste of feeling—repugnant 
and adverse to every sentiment of her nature—she submitted 
without further effort to her fate. 

She had been too well schooled to indulge in fruitless struggles 
against what she saw it was vain to resist. _ 

That form which goes slowly up to her father’s chamber is 
but the shadow of Emilia. 

All the elasticity of her frame is gone—all the spirit of her 
countenance extinguished. Alas! the lamp of hope has ex- 
pired! and who can dwell in darkness for ever ? 

She had a sort of instinctive fecling that the sight of her poor 
father would do her good. 

She came in, the room was quiet; ho had faiien asleep after 
the late paroxysm, and lay, his pod# servant watching beside 
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him, lost in forgetfulness, and calm as an infant. This peace, 
this second childishness, this helpless and defenccless slumber, 
shed a sort of balm upon her spirits. She bent down and kissed 
him; and, as she thought that he at least would be safe, happy, 
and undisturbed, the good daughter wept. Those tears were 
the swectcst she had shed for many a day. 


CHAPTER XXVII.’ 


Now if thou would’st when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou mightst him yet recovcr.—Drayron, 


In the mean time Mr. Danby had returned te town in an 
agony of disappointment that nothing in his previous life could 
have led any one to anticipate. 

Ilis feclings found no expression in words, far less in tears, 
far less in sighs, 

The tide of emotion gathered round his heart, finding no vent 
in any possible demonstration; bodily pain succeeded to the 
agony of his feclings, and by the time the chaise stopped at tho 
door of his chambers, he was so ill that he could hardly get 


out. 

He did not know, till that hope was disappointed, how dear 
had been the hope he cherished. Jlighly as he had prized it, 
he had not felt the inestimable worth of the treasure he had 
lost, till all expectation was at an end—the exquisite felicity of 
that future his fancy had painted, withdrawn. 

His whole being seemed uptorn by the root. I cannot paint 
the confusion of his thoughts, the despair of his feelings: he 
was in that state in which men rush upon self-destruction,—in a 
sort of delirium of suffering—which is proof against every other 
sentiment. 

There had been little that he had found to love in his gloomy 
existence; but having known nothing better, he was contented, 
if not happy. Now, his feelings all awakened, his thirst for 
happiness excited by hope—by what he mistook for certainty— 
a sudden check had been given to all this rapture, and life 
itself, in its rmost secret springs, seemed giving way. 

Suicide was not in his nature; his mind was too well disci- 
plined and balanced for such violence, even in this extremity; 
even had not the illness which now overpowered him been 
sufficient to allay in any man the thirst for such a liberation. 

Bodily suffering lowers the tone of the mind; we resist it not; 
it comes upon us like some fatal, overpowering necessity; we 
crouch under the lash of the fury of pain. 

His clerk hardly knew him as he got out of the chaise; he 
was become an aged man; his knees trombled and tottered as 
he ascended the staircase; he could hardly get into his little 
room, and with difficulty reached his bed. 

Here, literally oppressed with the load of his misery, he lay 
without closing hiseyes. ™ - 
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Her image, that look of irrepressible repugnance with which 
she had shrunk from him, was for ever before his eyes; he 
seemed to have forgotten everything else that had passed; he 
only saw that ano look, that one gesture: ho felt that she hated 
him. 

Unhappy man! <As he turned upon his cheerless pillow, 
striving vainly to shut out that picture from his mind, unpitied, 
solitary, and alone, without one human being in the wide world 
to console or to sympathise with him, one living creature to 
whom he could open his heart. 

The idea of his mother was abhorrent to him; he knew too 
well the small share she would take in his regrets for one so 
penniless and forlorn: her taunts were all that yet seemed 
wanting to drivé him mad. 

He was a little aware of this danger; and yet he felt as if 
anything would be an escape from the agony of his thoughts. 

He did not raise his head from his pillow, or endeavour to 
get up the next morning; his only wish seemed to be to shut 
out the light of day, and remain in his solitude of unchanging 
thought. He refused food of every kind; and the man seemed 
bout to die. 

If ever such a thing had happened in the annals of the hu- 
man race, I believe this would have been an instance. I really 
believe Mr, Danby might have died, for his heart seemed 
broken, if he had not received Sir Herbert’s letter. 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon when his clerk 
knocked at the door, and said there was an express come with 
a letter. 

“Give it me,” said Mr. Danby, only stretching out his hand, 
while the clerk advanced and held the candle go that he could 
read it, 

“My DEAR Sir,—I am sorry you took your departure so hastily. I question 
whether you have had so much experience of the sex as I have. I certainly 
found Emilia weeping when I went in to make my congratulations; but you must 
he a very unpractised woocr, indeed, if you do not know that this is the way 
young ladies always think it proper to receive such proposals. It is quite a 
matter of course. If you would not have your fair one shed far more real tears 
—tears of vexation and mortification at the desertion of a lover so very ensily dis- 
couraged—pray let us have you down again. I will pledge my honour that you 
shall have a very different reception.—1 am, my dear sir, yours faithfully, 

“TernbERT Monraaue.” 


It perhaps saved Mr. Danby’s life, that there was something 
in this letter which he so excessively disliked, as very consi- 
derably to diminish the revulsion of feeling which it might 
otherwise have occasioncd, 

We could not endure the idea of those natural and affecting 
tears, which had for so many hours been the subject of his 
ruminations—he could not endure the idea, flattering as it 
mizht. have been, that they were merely the effect of female 
aflectation. 

To be recalled, too, by Sir Horbert in this way! Ile could 
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not but remember the look—that look which told him but too 
truly what her feelings then were; and led to the harassing 
suspicion, that over-persuasion of others, and not the relentings 
of her own heart, bad occasioned this hasty chafge. 

It was well for him that he had these salutary abatements 
of his joy. Could he but have placed confidence in her inclina- 
tions, ie felicity would have killed him upon the spot. 

As it was, she was to be his! The consequences of his return 
were certain; but an anxiety altogether new—a suspicion, a 
jealousy, a doubt, a hesitation—disturbed and embittered his 
sensations. 

To return, however, instantly, that was a measure which 
admitted of neither doubt nor hesitation—the attraction was 
irresistible. Anxious, jealous, suspicious, he might be—full of 
distracting uncertainties and fears; but one thing was ecrtaiu 
—she would be his; and had all the powers on carth clamoured 
to arrest the fatal vows, they could not havo withheld him. 
Would she but consent to be his, he cared not whether he was 
wretched or happy. 

In such confusion of ideas, in such distraction of thought and 
feeling, did the unhappy Mr. Danby drive once more up the 
avenue of the Oaks. 

A day had intervened since the conversation between Emilia 
and her uncle; ono more conversation of the same naturo had 
taken place, and, if possible, Sir Herbert had been still moro 
determined and explicit. He had also warned her to reccive 
Mr, Danby well, and not to distress the feelings or destroy the 
confidence of her future husband by any school-girl inconsistency 
of behaviour, =| 

But of this there was no danger, 

She respected Mr. Danby’s feelings far too much to trifle with 
them. Had she loved him, she might, in the gay coquetry of 
a fond and happy heart, have, like the rest of her playful sex, 
rejoiced in the dear delight of giving a little pain, which she 
could so amply recompense. But in the sorrowful gravity of 
her present temper all such petty perverseness was impossible, 

She only wished that he might never find cause to feel so 
unhappy as she was, and she felt that such a regard as she had 
to give was indeed a poor return for a heart so sincere and 
devoted. 

She had considered how deeply she was indebted to him. 
She had thought of the generous manner in which he had 
risked and lost his fortune for her sake; her only desire was 
now to do that which was right in return, and to treat him with 
the sincerity which was his due. 

But now a new and anxious question arose—whether sin- 
cerity and justice required that she should confidc to him the 
history of those feelings on which even in thought she was 
never ss pose to dwell—whether what was henceforward to be 
as it had never been, might be treated as if it had never been. 

Her resolution was at last taken. She determined to be 
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‘fectly frank and undisguised in her expressions of indifference, 

ut to bury that one fatal secret in silence. 

If her declarations of indifference were not sufficient to deter- 
mine him to give her up, she knew well allusion to a prior 
attachment would be equally without effect. But there was— 
for, in spite of everything, her sanguine nature would prevail— 
there was a hope that, after all, he might not be satisfied and 
might leave her. 

In that case her uncle’s threats might, perhaps, not be carried 
into execution to their full extent. 


¢ CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The darts of anguish fix not, where the seat 
Of suffering is thoroughly fortified 

By aequieseence in the Will Supreme, 

Yor time and for eternity. — Worpsworti, 


It was in the aftcrnoon of the following day that Mr. Danby 
arrived at the Oaks. 

Tho chaiso stopped at the door; and Sir Herbert, in his 
anxiety to receive his guest, waiving his usual ceremonial habits, 
would not wait for him to be ushered into the dining-room, 
whero he and his niece were sitting, but, going into the hall to 
meet him, shook him cordially by the hand. 

This cordiality was wormwood to Mr. Danby’s present feel- 
ings, as he was led into the room, whcre Emilia, who had 
started from her chair, her face all colours, was standing, like 
one in the act of endeavouring to gct away, but for whom no 
possible means of escape remained. She had not thought it 

ossible he could arrive so soon, or she would have been safe 
in her father’s chamber. 

But hurried and distressed as she was, she could not, even 
at the first glance, help being struck—being affectcd by the 
change which a few short hours had produced. in Mr. Danby’s 
appearance. He looked so extremely ill; and the depression, 
not to say misery, depicted in his air and countenance was 
such, that every kind fecling of her nature was excited. The 
devotion he had felt for her, the disinterested proofs of attach- 
ment he had given, all that had passed between them seemed 
to'rush into her mind ; and it was with a look of almost angelic 
gentleness that, recovering from her confusion and distress at 
the sight of this extremity of his, she came forward and offered 
her hand, 

He took it in silence, for it was impossible for him to utter a 
word, and looking into her face, saw all the ingenuous singleness 
of her temper painted in its sweet and simple expression. The 
most painful of his feelings was dissipated as by enchantment 
at the sight, and his confidence in her goodness and truth at 

once restored. It was as if an almost insupportable load was 
removed from his heart, 
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Two such hearts must have ended by at least understanding 
each other thoroughly; and such happiness, or such sorrow, 
as it was in their destiny to endure, separate or together, would 
have been supportable, because it would have been in the 
natural course of things. Alas! for the evil influences from 
without, which marred, embittered, and absorbed the pure 
current of feelings, at once so deep and so generous. 

It was at the moment that his piece of mind was returning, 
and his confidence in her restored, that Mr. Danby chanced to 
catch a glance at Sir Herbert’s countenance reflected in an 
opposite mirror, and saw the peculiar expression with which he 
was looking at his nieco; for, far from being in the least capable 
of understanding her feelings, he was accusing: her in his own 
mind of the most artful duplicity; again his spirits were damped 
and his suspicions aroused. 

It was impossible for anything to be more complete than 
were the distress and embarrassment of the two most deeply 
interested, and even Sir Herbert did not seem to know exactly 
how to proceed. 

Iimilia, who was utterly incapable of ‘the sort of girlish 
coquetry which would have been implied by taking flight now, 
sat, down and resumed the employment in which she had been 
engaged." It was far too serious and melancholy an affair to 
be treated in any other way by her than as a grave and serious 
business ; and her simplicity and directness of purpose overcame 
those feelings of shyness which would have been natural to her 
upon such an occasion under other circumstances, 

At last Sir Herbert, not exactly knowing what to do, rose 
from his chair by the fire, opened the window, for it was a 
beautiful clear frosty day, and walked out without ceremony 
upon the terrace. 

He was ne sconer gone than Mr, Danby rose, shut the window 
after him, took a chair, and approached Emilia. 

He did not take her hand ; he scemed little inckned to indulge 
in any expression of tenderness; his thoughts appeared as 
collected, his feclings as grave and earnest, as her own. This 
sort of sympathy in their mutual sensations at once touched 
and relieved her. 

He sat gazing in a calm and melancholy manner, without 
lifting his eyes to her face, upon her hands, which were still 
employed at her work; and it was some time before he even 
could or would make the attempt to speak. 

Was he then again near her—again tasting the ineffable 
happiness of being in her presence? Yet for a short time let 
him indulge in the felicity of such influences ; a few seconds, 
the next sentence, and all might be dissolved. 

So he sat, his heart softening and melting within him ; while 
she, conscious of his gaze, and by a mysterious, hidden 
sympathy, half understanding his feeling, sat working with 
trembling hands and knocking knees, and the tcars ready to 
start into her eyes. 
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At last, in a very low tone, ho said,— 
“Was it by your permission that your uncle wrote to recall 
me?” 

“ No,’’ said she, in a voice equally low, but looking up with a 
countenance, a clear, unclouded eye, that said, “ Betide what 
will, you shall hear nothing but truth from me.” 

Far from being disappointed, he seemed relieved by this 
direct and frank answer; he stretched out his hand and took 
hers, but it was as a friend would take it. 

“Then, am I to understand that my arrival here was by you 
unexpected?” 

“No; my uncle told me a few hours after he had despatched 
his letter what¢he had done.” 

“In time,” he said, hesitating and turning still paler with 
anxiety, “in time to have recalled his letter?” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

And you did not endeavour to recall it ?” 

“No, sir;” and here she coloured. 

The beautiful rosy blush suffused her face, her neck, her 
bosom, so full of feeling, so lovely, as her eyes were now bent 
down, and her hand trembled. 

“Then you did not wish it to be recalled? Oh, Emilia!” he 
exclaimed, in a low tone of deep and passionate entreaty, “only 
say that—for the love of all we have been taught to hope in 
heaven—say that, and have compassion on a creature who is 
dying for you!” 

It was no conventional, misused expression in this case; his 
agony of suspense scemed to be rending his heart-strings. 

She did not speak—she could not for the moment. 

He looked at her; a sort of rapturous hope flashed into his 
eyes—the whole man gave way—and he fell from his chair, 
threw his arms round her, hid his face against her dress, and 
burst into a passion of tears. 

She could not help being affected—she was deeply moved: 
but she very gently endeavoured to disengage herself; and he, 
recovering from the passion into which he had been betrayed, 
resumed his seat by her side, his head bent down, and listening 
with the deepest and most anxious attention, for he saw she 
was going to spcak. | 
. el esteem—my regard—my gratitude for you, Mr. 

an ie FF 

C Gratis ” he repeated, almost with a gnash of the teeth. 

‘Let me use the word. Do not misunderstand me. I was 
going to say that these feelings, which I ain sure I most deeply 
feel for you, make me wish to do in this case strictly—what is 
best and happiest for you—so far as I can.” 

She was already so confused that she had lost herself, and 
was not in the least saying what she meant to say. | 

“‘ Happiness!” he repeated, with a faint smile, and shaking 
his head as much as to say, “ that would be easily settled,” 

“My ancle,” she said, recovering her courage. “ did write his 
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letter unknown to me, and without my permission. But I did 
not ask him to recall it—because—I dared not.” 

He now lifted up his head and looked at her as she went on. 

“He threatened to abandon me—and, far worse than that, 
abandon my father. I had no resource left. For myself, I 
could have braved all—for my father! This is how it has been.” 

“Then,” said he, slowly, “ I am to understand that you have 
suffered my recall], because you had no resource but me; and that 
if it had been possible by any exertions on your own part to 
escape mo, you would have preferred it.” 

“Yes, Mr. Danby, for I do not love you. And I believe 
nothing but an extremity such as mine can mako it right for 
any one to give her hand unless her heart follozvs it. But had 
T not esteemed you as I do, not the tortures of the rack itself 
should have forced me to this step.” 

“That is spoken like yourself!” said he, and he bent down 
and kissed her hand with almost reverence, “Full of truth 
and rectitude are all your thoughts and feclings! Your love! 
—I should, indecd, have been a fool to have aepired to that! 
To have gained your esteem is more than felicity enough for 
me. Yes, Emilia, I deserve your confidence; take in me a 
protector for yourself and your father. I will not betray the 
trust; my life shall bo devoted to make‘you both happy. And 
as for me—” but his tones were more rapturous still than the 
expressions of rapture which followed. : 

While her poor heart was growing colder and colder within 
her, her poor palo face paler, and her trembling hands more 
shaking at this unexpected termination—at this unhesitating 
acceptangg of what she had to offer—at this rapturous expres- 
sion of féMeity, which, could he but have defined the feelings of 
her sinking heart, might, indced, well have been spared. 

The idea of giving her up, of making—as she had sometimes, 
with a sort of desperate hope, imagined that he might—some 
compromise,’ some arrangement for her with her uucle—this, 
it was evident, never once had crossed his mind. 

He scemed to sce the necessity under which she lay as 
absolute, and to regard himself as her only possible refuge; 
and 80, in truth, he did. The thought never once suggested 
itself to him that he might, with a gencrosity which would 
have been almost unparalleled, interfere by his own exertion to 
render her independent of himself. If such an idea had pre- 
sented itself, I believe him to have been capable of the sacrifice; 
but it did not, 

To marry him, as seemed natural enough, appeared in his 
eyes to be the proper and legitimate solution of all her difficulties; 
nor was it probable that a prospect so full of delight should 
strike him as one of such unmixed wretchedness for her. He 
saw she did not love him—he was prepared for that; and when 
he wade up his mind to relinquish the inexpressible bliss of 
possessing with her hand her heart, he thought only of himself, 
and of the necessity of reconciling his own mind to the depriva- 
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tion of a blessing so immense. Jie never once thought of the 
misery it might be to her-—ihis sacrifice of the hand without 
the heart; he had not any standard by which to measure in tho 
slightest degree the extent of the sacrifice. 

He could not but believe that he should make her happy. 
very man believes this—every man when in love resolves on 
this, and thinks himself ready to peril life for the felicity of the 
object; and Mr. Danby’s heart was as full as any heart could 
be of purposed kindness to herself and to her father. But this 
was the extent of hisgencrosity. She had not, indeed, appealed 
to- it. She had not felt that to be possible. She saw how 
deeply his happiness was engaged, and she felt the injustice, 
after all he haa Jost for hers and her father’s sake, to ask him 
to add the sacrifice of his happiness to the heavy account. One 
life was to be immolated to the other, it was plain; and equally 
plain was it that hers must be the one. 

They parted, engaged to each other. 


CHAPTER XAXIX, 
Bear up, 
Yet still bear up—no bark did e’er, 


By stooping to the storm of fear, 
Escape the tempest’s wrath.—BEAUMONT. 


Yrs, they were engaged. 

She had passed her word—sho had received his—she had 
bound herself by the irrevocable tie—she was no Jonger her 
own. The fair prospect of that future which spreads so bright 
and beautiful before tho sanguine eye of youth had suddenly 
shut in; her life was at an end, and she had scarcely begun it. 

Ifow melancholy is the anticipation of the land of shadows 
and death to the spirit not yet subdued by suffering to desire its 
own departure! Hew melancholy to the young and_ fervent 
being perishing by,inches under a fatal consumption! But even 
this prospect is less mournful, this anticipation less utterly dark 
and dreary, than that which lies before the young, imaginative, 
ag loving creature, who must live on when she has ceased to 
ive. 

The heart of the unhappy girl seemed congealed—all tho 
warm pulses of her animated, affectionate nature seemed to 
petrify at their source. Yes, sho had loved with a tenderness, 
the full force of which she had not even divined till she had 
severed herself from its object for ever. - 

You should have seen her—hackneyed comparison! but, alas! 
too true—like a withered flower, cankered by some bDlighting 
yet hidden cause, all the sweet, bloomin; romise of its opening 
beauty faded—a poor, pale, sicklied, and discoloured thing. 

Jivery gesture—ber very step—the carriage of her head—the 
colour of her cheek—the lustre of her eye—all changed and 
faded, and spiritless and sad. 

She could not help this—in spite of all her resolution and all 
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her goodness, and all her gencrous desire, though unhappy her- 

aclf, to make Mr, Danby happy, it was in vain. Every hour 

she felt herself growing weaker and weaker. She almost hoped 

ae sacrifice would never be consummated, and that she should 
ie. 

Yad it not been for her father, indeed, the desire to die would 
have been go strong, that it is more than probable, I think, that 
she would have died; for the love of life, certainly, is an excite- 
ment that serves in struggles of this nature to keep in life. The 
idea of ee him, unsheltered and alone, in his present forlorn 
condition, still gave existence an interest. The good and pious 
daughter was preserved by that holy fecling. 

Perhaps it may be though, intensely as she s&ffercd, that she 
might have struggled longer against her fate—that it was na- 
tural she should, that she would have made an effort to engage 
the generosity of Mr. Danby to release her. 

After the first conversation with her uncle, the truth was that 
she had abandoned hope. There was something in his tone 
and manner which carried conviction to her mind that his reso- 
lution was taken, and that not only his interest and his judg- 
ment were decided, but that his couscience was satisfied—that 
he imagined that he was doing what was right, wise, and rea- 
sonable, in forcing her into a measure which was evidently for 
her own interest. 

She had made one more appeal—for she would leave nothing 
undone—it left her only the conviction that all further appeal 
would be useless. She yielded passively to what she felt to be 
an absolute necessity. She was hemmed in on every side—~ 
there was nothing else to be done. 

It is easy to talk of earning one’s bread—the difliculty is how, 
desolate and unfriended as she was, to begin. Every one with 
whom she was connected would have concurred to obstruct that 
path—every person and circumstance around her to impel her 
into the other. 

Like the unhappy Jenny, in the beautiful Scotch ballad, her 
lover, and he not even a declared lover, was far away; but, had 
he been within reach, could she have called upon him for assist- 
ance? Impossible, under the circumstances of vague uncer- 
tainty with respect to his intentions in which it had pleased him 
to let her remain. 

The appeal to Mr. Danby was equally out of the question. 
Mie, a stranger, who had already lost so considerable a part of 
his fortune in her behalf--to ask him to take upon hiimself the 
support of her father and herself !—it must be in a romance, 
indeed, and in one very unlike real life, where such a thing 
could be thought of. 

Ile had made her an honourable proposal, and offered an 
honourable refuge for herself and her father. Her uncle, the 
only friend on whom she could have the slightest claim, had 
resolutely determined to force her into this marriage, Was 
it not more honourable to herself, more grateful and kind to 
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Mr. Danby to accept, without further vain and useless hesita- 
tions, the necessity Jaid upon her ? 

Such was her view of her situation; and under such a view 
she acted, whether rightly or wrongly, I confess myself unable 
to determine; but this I know, that a delicate sense of right, 
after all, revolts from such a sacrifice; because a sccret con- 
sciousness seems to exclaim, that in this one relation of social 
life sentiment is all in all, and that no duty can be stringent 
enough to oblige us to that great blasphemy against nature, 
the conjugal relation without prevailing love; at least, without 
a heart disengaged and at ease. 

The feeling which haunted her—at times taking almost the 
form of remo1%e—was that, after all, she had done wrong—that 
she had wronged Colonel Lenox, Mr. Danby, and herself. This 
was the heaviest part of her sufferings: it prevented her reap- 
ing that sweet reward and support of inward peace, which tilt 
now she had found the accompaniment of every effort in the 
cause of duty, however painful. 

The only alleviation of her distress she found in the conduct 
of Mr. Danby. 

His happiness for the present seemed, as it was, without 
alloy, Satisfied of her truth and sincerity, the acceptance of 
his hand was to him the warrant of perfect felicity. Without 
the slightest suspicion of her secret preference for another, he, 
with the security of one little accustomed to analyse hig own, 
far less the feelings of others, doubted not, when once quictly 
settled with her father under his protection, that the pale cheek, 
which he could not but observe, the faltering gait, the trem- 
pane hand, would recover all the bloom and spirit of other 

ays. 
is knowledge of all she had suffered blinded him as to the 
cause of what she was now suffering: he, if he thought of it at 
all, and he did not think much of it, attributed it to what had 
passed since her mother’s death; quite sufficient, in his opinion, 
to have destroyed the health and spirits of a young and tender 
woman. 

He little suspected that strokes of fortune such as these, 
which frequently shatter the proud being of the stronger nature 
—of him who in such things too often places the sum of his ex- 
istence—fall inert and powerless against the gentle but passive 
courage of his more disinterested companion. 

He little knew that Emilia could have cheerfully laboured 
for her bread, toiled unremittingly for those she loved, and been 
cheerful and happy; while ease, competency, luxury, with the 
‘man who was indifferent to her, paled her cheek and almost 
broke her heart. 

His happiness was, therefore, for the present complete; and 
when she saw the serenity of heartfelt peace which gave sweet- 
ness even to his countenance—when she witnessed all his earnest, 
yet eae not exactly well-judged endeavours to please her, 
ner honest heart was filled with a mixjure of secret remorse 
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and almost tender compassion for a love so devoted, and without 
return, and with the sincerest resolutions to make him happy. 

To disguise from his observation every sentiment that could 
have given him pain, and to repay his attachment with careful 
duty and gentle observance, was all, alas! she could promise 
herself to do; but that, at least, it should be her strenuous eflort 
to perform. : 

ter manner to him was thenceforward quite unlike that ot 
the affianced mistress in the noontide of her reign of a day. 
Those who have given their heart feel, in the joyous confidence 
of the worth of that which they have bestowed, as if by right they 
received the short idolatry—by right held their captive in chains 
—by right indulged the sweet and passing tyranny. But she, 
who had given nothing, with a delicacy of thought of which few, 
perhaps, might be capable, felt that the more it cost her to be- 
stow herself, the less she really bestowed—that she was a heavy 
debtor, where love would have been more than over-payment 
for any debt—that she had no right to give the passing, playful 
pain, where she had no recompense in return to bestow. It be- 
came. her sole study to make up the immense and measureless 
deficiency by all that external observance could do. 

Many of my readers will, I know, be incapable of compre- 
hending this refinement of sentiment, It is certain that, most 
happily for himself, Mr. Danby did not. Jer gentle manners, 
her atgention to meet his wishes, the tranquil submission to all 
he planned and proposed, were to hin, little skilled in the fe- 
male heart, a source of ineffable satisfaction. He knew not 
how much more precious, from such a creature, a little carcless 
way wardness would have been. 

Em passant, 1 may remark that this was, after all, an unfor- 
tunate beginning for the future, Jor a man so entirely out of 
the habit of domestic life as he was, it would have been desirable 
that a little of the above playful tyranny and exertion of power 
in the mistress might have prepared him, before he actually 
became a husband to consider that his life must henceforth no 
longer flow, as it had till then done, in one uninterrupted course 
of almost instinctive actions, succceding each other with the 
unbroken regularity of the hours and days they filled; and re- 
uae by little or no reflection either upon himself or upon 
others. 

No one had been yet dependent upon his attention for happi- 
ness, upon his care and anxiety for their well-being. But now 
there was one whose feelings would not be always his feelings, 
her wants his wants, her desires his wishes—something must be 
given up on his part—inclination, occupation, time, thought— 
and that all was not to be received, and nothing repaid. 

Unfortunately this lesson, which every man does or ought to 
receive in his days of courtship, Mr. Danby altogether escaped. 
Partly from the excess of generous and delicate feeling on the 
side of Emilia, and partly, alas! that in her present despon- 
dency and dearth of fecling, all things were alike to her, every 
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circumstance indifferent, when no circumstance could bring 
happiness. 

To do her duty by him—to repay the debt which his gencrous 
aud disinterested conduct had laid upon her—not to disappoint 
expectations of felicity, the very simplicity of which touched 
her in spite of all—was her only endeavour, and the only en- 
deavour in which she could find peace. 

After a few days spent in this manner, it was necessary that 
Mr. Danby should return to London. 

Ile had arranged all the business part of tho affair with Sir 
Herbert ; Fimilia had not even been consulted upon a single 
point; and her uncle’s officious interference was once more 
against her. , 

In matters of pounds, shillings, and pence, in anything which 
regarded the substantial business of life, Sir Herbert was accus- 
tomed to consider women as mere ciphers—too insignilicant to 
be, in the least degree, brought into cousultation, We have 
seen the evil eflect this habit of thought produced in Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s family; and, under the evil destiny of his unfortunate 
saughie, its ill consequences did not end here. 

The manner in which Sir Herbert arranged all in which she 
was most intimately concerned, without cven consulting her, 
aud the passive indifference with which, in her present state of 
mind, she acquiesced in everything, were bad lessons for this 
neophyte in the nicctics of domestic intercourse. lt insensibly 
laid the foundation of a habit of thought which could not be 
favourable to any woman’s happiness. 

And here let me beg of you again to observe, how entirely it 
was that want of habits of reflection upon himself and his ten- 
dencics—upon all self-discipline, in short—which rendered a 
man of Mr. Danby’s valuable character and excellent under- 
standing so entircly the creature of any influences to which he 
might chance to be exposed; and, when those were not fa- 
anna placed the happiness of all dependent upon him in 

eopardy. 

: twas settled that the marriage should take place at the 
Oaks s0 soon as the necessary preliminaries could be possibly 
arranged—Sir Herbert suspending his proceedings towards a 
foreclosure and sale till the mansion was cleared of its present 
inhabitants; and that after the ceremony Mr. Danby should 
immediately convey his young wife and father-in-law to his 
residence in London. Even the almost indispensable wedding 
journey Sir Herbert decided was here to be done away with; 
for who was to undertake the care of her father during an ab- 
sence, however briof ? 

Emilia, as I have said, who thought with little pleasure upon 
any journey féte-d-téte with Mr. Danby, acquiesced in this ar- 
ee without a remark; her only wish—what wish she 
still had—was not to be separated from her tatner: soe c.un 
to him the closer for having purchased the right to remain with 
him so dearly, 
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He was the last relic she retained of that former life—the all 
that yet existed of that paradise, the gates of which were now 
slowly closing behind her. Besides, though she could have 
cheerfully left him for a few days under the care of Biggs, had 
it been necessary, she felt that, as he must loave the Oaks, it 
was desirable she should be present, to watch the effect so great 
a change might produce upon his state of mind, 

Her uncle took care to let her know that her father was to 
vacate the Oaks when she did. 

So Mr. Danby set out for London, to mako his arrangements 
with his mother, and prepare a home wherein to lodge the 
treasure he had obtained. | 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Querelleuse. ayare, et jalouse, 

Rien ne la contentoit, rien n’étoit comme il faut.—La Fonrainy, 
Tuy are sitting together in that parlour, or drawing-room, if 
you will, in Charlotte Street, which I have before described: 
the son, with rather rucful and abashed looks, his dress more 
in disorder than ever, and his feet upon the little fender, is 
listening to the exclamations and shrill vituperations of his ex- 
cited mother. 

The old lady is sitting in the usual arm-chair, and, according 
to custom, without the slightest symptom of employment of 
any kind about her, screaming rather than speaking, with 
voice harsh and discordant as that of a cockatoo. 

Her son is too much vexed to be amused, and yet half in- 
clined to be sorry, and to think that she is in the right—at 
least, that she has quite a right to the relief which she is 
giving herself under her present distraction and surprise — 
though not the least in the world inclined to undo what he has 


one, 

“ Such folly! such madness! such blind and wilful extrava- 
gance! such unaccountable and unheard-of weakness! such 
ruin! such—lack-a-day! And could I ever have thought it? 
And oh! your poor father! and how we slaved! and now it is 
all gone! all flung away upon a pretty, well-dressed, beggarly 
minx! You might as well have thrown it into the tenhel. Oh! 
if your father could have known, would he have worked as he 
did? Yes, young man, from morning to night in his chambers, 
hardly allowing himself food or rest to save—and all for what? 
to have it given away—thrown away upon these Wyndhams! 
And who are these Wyndhams, pray? What havo they donc? 
Idle, extravagant, vicious, negligent fools! who have never 
earned one penny of their own, and have flung away over head 
in this manner what others laboured and sweated to carn for 
them. Oh! son! son!” | 

An humble look, as of a‘man who is submitting to be tho- 
roughly scolded, and a sigh, were all that her son could answer. 
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"Bat that is not the worst; to come and bring this po 
beggar home to me, to prance about in all her laces and fal-lals, 
and lord it over your poor mother! Ay, ay! I never spent your 
father’s hard-earned money in dress and vanities. I denied 
myself almost bread, to save for you; and now this high-bred 
madam is to come; and, after you have thrown away half your 
fortune upon her father, you bring her among us to throw away 
all the rest upon fer! But never think it: 1 shall like to see 
her parading it before your poor plain mother. But your 
mother, I can tell you, is no fool, plain and homely as she 
may look” —glancing at her rusty black gown—“ and I tell you, 
sir—” 

But he was-beginning to get tired, and thought he had been 
scolded enough for this time, as much as his duty as a son re- 
quired; and so, giving himself a rousing shake, he said,- 

“Wnough, mother! You have said quite enough, more than 
enough, lL assure you. As for the money, it is gone, and we 
shall none of us see any more of it. And, as for the young 
lady, you need not bo afraid of her.” 

“ Afraid of her!” she cried, with a contemptuous “ humph!” 

“ She is a remarkably gentle, sensible, discreet, and amiable 
young lady, or I should never have wished to make her your 
daughter-in-law, mother.” 

Much Mr. Danby had reflected upon any of these qualities, 
when she gave him the rose and jasmine upon the terrace that, 
evening! but, as he luckily had stumbled upon them, it was, 
perhaps, natural he should take credit to himself for his wisdom 
and perspicuity in this matter. 

“Mighty well, mighty well!—that is what all you men in 
love say. But for all I could ever discover, you prefer a pretty 
face and a well-fancied sleeve-knot to all the virtue and house- 
wifery that ever came together.” 

““May be so,” said her son. ‘I have never reflected upon the 
subject. All I know is, that I am truly attached to Miss 
Wyndham; that I am sure she is a young lady to do her duty 
by you, as she has, in the most exemplary manner, performed 
it by her own parents; and, therefore, I hope,” he added, with 
soincthing of authority in his manner, “ that I may rely, mother, 
ee her eing received in the same spirit and feeling on your 

art.’ 

“ Hoity, toity! Here’s a tone and manner, forsooth! Spirit 
and feeling!—indeed! Nay, Master Matthew, I don’t know 
you to-night, Is this the way, in your new capacity, you mean 
to begin to treat your mother? ‘My son is my son till he gets 
him a wife.’ . 

ot Ay, ay!—turn your back upon your old mother, do! I have 
only lived with you for richer for poorer, for sickness and for 
health, toiled, tended, suffered, sorrowed for you—only for forty- 
five years! Qh, it’s nothing at all!” she cricd, her voice begin- 
ning to falter; ‘ forget it all at once for this new face.” 

‘ Mother, don’t talk so,” he said, for his worthy heart always 
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responded to this string, “ You mistake me, indeed; I shall 
never forget what I owe to your care and kindness—the only 
kind friend I ever had in my life. Pray, do not speak in that 
way any more. I assure you, this young lady is formed to add 
to both our happiness. You cannot think how sweet, and 
obliging, and gentle, and good-tempered she seems to be; 
and if you were to see her duty and piéty to her poor father, 
who is in a sad state of mental and bodily health, and who 1 
have promised her she shall never part from —” 

He was interrupted by a shriek of dismay from his mother. ' 

“ Her father!—T'wo beggars, instead of one!” 

She lifted up her hands in a sort of agony. 

“Why, mother, I beg of you, don’t talk in this manner. 
Don’t use the word ‘beggars,’ I pray you, in that offensive man- 
ner! You, who are so just an advocate for filial duty, would 

ou separate a child from a parent in so miserable and defencc- 
ess a state? Pray don’t use the word beggar any more.” 

“ Beggars they are, aud beggars I’]l call them, if they behave 
themselves like beggars. It’s a new world to me—tutored and 
schooled by my own son, Mustn’t say this, and mustn’t say 
that! Well, well, well! when are you going to be married?” 

‘As soon as I can prepare a home to receive her; and that, 
mother, is the matter I am come to consult with you upon. 
What had I better do?” 

The old lady gave a deep, heavy, and impatient sigh, as she 
submitted to what she plainly saw was an inevitable necessity; 
and, something comforted by this application to her for advice 
and assistance, she leaned back in her chair, crossed her mit- 
tened hands and arms, and put on a considering face. 

“Why, Matthew,” she said, after having taken a little time 
for reflection before she spoke, which, when she was cool, she 
always did, but not when she was warm—“ why, Matthew, as 
you have justly remarked, for the money, it is irrecoverably 
ost and gone, and there igs an end of it. Fasily said; but as 
it’s gone, it’s no longer there; and you, who were a man well 
enough to do a week ago, are now a poor one,” 

“Not very poor, mother, after all,” he said cheerfully; “I 
hope there'is plenty, and more than plenty left, for all that 1 
shall ever want.” 

“Ah! son, son!” she cried, shaking her head, “how like a 
mere child you can talk! Plenty, and more than plenty! Ay, 
ay! for you, true enough; but here’s a young wife, and maybe 
@ young family growing up around you.” 

h, how the picture, grim as was the painter, thrilled through 
‘ his heart! : 

“And you no longer young, Matthew! And you have no 
more idea, as I tell you, of the expenses of a family now-a-days 
than the babby unborn, Suppose you should die early; and 
suppose you should find what you have got was not plenty, and 
| you should leave your family in the case of this Miss Wynd- 

amit 
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He lifted up his head, and gave her his serious attention, as 
he always did, when she appeared to speak reason. 

“Now mind me, Matthew: The grand secret of safety in this 
world is not to begin too high. It’s the beginning too high that 
ruins many a young couple, who otherwise might have been 
respectable and happy.” 

Irrefragable; but she forgot to consider what would have 
been too high, or what might be too low—lower than was in tho 
slightest degree either prudent or necessary. 

‘You are not a young man now, Matthew; and, if you were 
to get on the wrong side of care, who knows you would be 
spared to recover yourself again? Take your mother’s advice— 
begin prudent}y. Why need wo think of any other home but 
this? There is this house and your chambers. ‘This house has 
always been too big for me, since your poor father died; only 
for Jove of him, and a little foolish nonsense, I didn’t ever liko 
to change it. You shall have it, son, for the present; let thre 
young lady, as you call her, come home here, There will be 
no chopping and changing—the most expensive thing in the 
world. Thero is your poor father’s and my room standing 
empty ever since he died—you shall have that; and there’s your 
ae room for this old man, as we must have him, And ono 

ousekeeping, and fire, and so on, will do for all of us; and if a 
family comes, why, I may take myself off, or you may go into 
a larger house. Wo can change any day we find it convenient.” 

Never had imagination less dwelt on houses, tables, furni- 
ture, or external matters of this kind than had his; but there 
was something in this proposal, obtuse as were his perceptions, 
that he felt would not quite do. It was not the house; he felt 
that he would bo rapturously happy with Aer in that or any 
house; but his first pictures of domestic bliss were considerably 
marred by the addition of his mother’s stiff figure and acrimo- 
nious voice and countenauce 

According to his usual way of being led by his feelings, he 
did not like it, and he thought it would not do. 

“Tam not very fond,” said he, “of the plan of two familics 
under one roof. 1 don’t know, but I think it might prove dis- 
agrceable to all sides. As to the house—” 

His mother looked considerably affronted and said— 

“I don’t know what you mean by disagreeable to all sides. 
fam sure I could live with anybody, and I should think any- 
body on earth might live with me.” 

He did not reflect how far that might be true or not. Ho 
usually believed, without examination, all she asserted in cases 
such as these; but he felt, and could not help feeling, that he 
should like to have his wife to himself, making his tca, and 
reading the newspapers, as it used to be in the breakfast-room 
at the Oaks, 

“I dare say all you say may be true,” said he, obstinate, for 


the first time in his life, “but I don't think it would quite do. 
There is her father.” 
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“Hang her father!” cried Mrs. Danby, impatiently; “that 
troublesome old fool was sure to bein the way. Mind my words, 
Matthew; this may be the first time, but it, assuredly, will not 
be the last, by hundreds, and hundreds, and hundreds of times, 
that you will repent you were so soft as to burden ous with 
her old father. But I tell you there is your own old room.” 

“ But it would not be half big enough; his man-servant must 
sleep in the room with him.” 

Another shriek of horror and despair. Mrs. Danby’s afflic- 
tions accumulated like a flood upon her. 

“ His man-servant!” 

“To be sure, mother, he could not get on at all without his 
man-servant.” 

But she only shook her head in bitterness of spirit. She was 
beginning to feel her resolution give way, overpowered with this _ 
spring-tide of unexpected calamity, 

* He did not quite penctrate the depth of her miscry, but he 
was glad she was silent; and, determined to get through at 
once, in some hurry he went on. 

“ And so, mother, I think, if you please, you had better look 
out for another house for us, as Be as you can in your own 
neighbourhood; and then we shall be like one family, though 
not under one roof.” ” 3 

“ Humph!” sho exclaimed, with a cross grunt; “and pray, 
Matthew, why need I get another house? This house, I sup- 
pose, won’t be good enough for you next ?” 

“ Nay, but mother, you quite mistake me: how could I think 
of turning you out after— 

“Qh! never mind that,” she replied with alacrity. “I and 
Susan can get a lodging hard by, if that’s all; and perhaps it 
will be best so” (the idea first smiling on her mind); “and then 
I can be near to overlook your young wife’s housekeeping, I 
dare say, poor thing! she’s as ignorant of what’s what as all 
those poor helpless creatures are; and she’]l be robbed, and 
pillaged, and you half-ruined with London servants and extor- 
tionate tradespeople. I think they get worse and worse ever 
day: and Susan and I can put her in the way. Yes, yes, it will 
be best. In a lodging, 1 shall only want Susan, and a char- 
woman now and then; so there will be something saved; and 
then you can come straight to your old home, with your 
young wife. And I*hope, with all your nonsense, you'll be 
contented.” 

With all his nonsense, he was not yet quite contented. He 
looked round the room with that new sense of the fitness of 
things that I have noted once before, and seemed to feel that 
still something was wanted. Not much, however. 

In comparison with his cheerless chambers, this dull and 
dark house might be pronounced light and cheerful; and he had 
from his childhood so entirely associated it with ideas of com- 
fort, that he never once reflected upon the effect it might pro- 
duce upon the fair inhabitant of the Oaks He thought the 
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furniture looked considerably fly-blown, and somewhat dirty and 
shabby; and ho said, doubtingly, while looking about, him— 

“IT think we must make a little improvement in the furniture.” 

“T should think that was tho last thing that was necessary,” 
his mother replied tartly. ‘“ After all the money she has made 
you lose, and coming here without a penny in her pocket, and, 
maybe, hardly a gown to her back, y should think what had 
been good enough for your mother might be good enough for 
her; but ‘ set a beggar on horseback,’ and Ja! how they do ride!” 

“I have begged of you, mother, not to use that term again,” 
said he, rather sigly: “T am old enough to be judge of my 
own affairs; and depend upon it, beggar or not, in this transac- 
tion J am the reel gainer,’ 

His mother frowned, put up her lip contemptuously, but, with 
the instinct of her kind, knew that she had gone tar cnough, 
and was silent. 

“Twill have a new carpot, new curtains, and new chairs,” 
said her son, with unusual authority in his manner. 

“Twill this—and I will that—and I will here—and I will 
there,” grumbled his mother. “Very well, Mr. Matthew—I will 
—set about and get ’em for yourself then.” 

Not all her love of managing matters for him could subdue 
her affronted feelings at the idea of new chairs, curtains, and 
carpet being necessary for this daughter-in-law, whom she 
ae 4 to regard every hour with increasing envy, jealousy, and 

islike. 

“ Nay, nay, mother, don’t be unreasonable, You know I 
know no more than a child how to get this sort of things. So, 
if you won’t oblige me,” he added, looking round with a sigh, 
“why, I suppose I must do without; but it would have made 
me very comfortable.” 

(3) But’ 

“ Lawk-a-day, madam!” cricd Susan, when she heard her 
young master, as sho still called him, was going to be marricd; 
and her mistress, according to custom, poured forth to this 
faithful confidant all her complaints and lamentations, ending, 
as a climax, with the unheard-of demand to new-furnish the 
gay ahepaes 

“My stars, madam! why, you wouldn’t go for to have a 
wedding come back to such a house as this! Bless me, madam! 
why, Master Matthew is your only son; and a wedding without 
a bit of furniture! Why, I never heard the like. New carpet, 
chairs, and curtains? Ay, to be sure! And master’s, and 
your old bed-room too. Do you think that fusty old green 
serge will do for the bride! Why, I wouldn't have to do with 
such a stupid, unlightsome wedding—no, not for the Ingies! 
Never tell me—” 

“ How can you talk in such a childish, ridiculous, senscless 
manner, Susan?” said her mistress, angrily, . 

“ Nay, nay,” said Susan, stoutly, “ if anybody’s childish, and 
ridiculous, and senscless, I’m sure it’s not me. I’m not going. 
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for to waste no more than any one. Thore’s nothing I abhor 
like waste! But, as wise Solomon says, ‘ There’s a time to save 
and a time to phe a time to spare and a time to spend;’ and 
if ever on earth there 7s a time, a wedding’s the time for spend- 
ing,’ 

{ler mistress groaned. ‘I am sure his wedding-day is like to 
be tho heaviest day in my life to me.” 

“Never think of it, madam. Tho heaviest day! Why, it 

will be tho blessedest, happiest, blithesomest day that ever fell 
on this house since you and master married, and then I was 
not there to see. But I’m sure it will bo a blessed day to me; 
and if to me, why not to you, madam? Only think of a bride! 
a pretty young lass, all with hcr white gown ard pink ribbons! 
Why, madam, it will be like the blessed angel that’ shone to 
Hannah of old coming into the house. It’s a fine thing when a 
son is born, and the voice of an infant first echoes in a chamber; 
but it’s better still when that son takes to himself a wife, and 
brings a sweet, young, fair bride into the house of his fathers! 
But here, above all things, it will be blessed, where, bating 
master and Master Matthew, nothing pretty has been secn for 
years, save you and me. Why, madam, it’s enough to make 
one’s heart danco! 
_ “Tm sure,” pursued Susan, while her mistress rocked herself 
in her chair, and she mended the fire—‘ I’m sure I was afeard 
Master Matthew was going for to die an old bachelor, he looked 
so rusty-fusty like. He never, from a boy, did look like anything 
but a queer little old man—though we did love him so, we must 
own that. And I, for one, feel quite obliged to this young lady 
—for, if she’s as young as you say, she must be good-natured 
and pretty—for taking of him, And as to her being poor—why, 
bless us! what’s the use of a man toiling his life out at stupid 
Taw, and mayn’t please himself, after all? I’m sure if any one 
has a right for to please himself, that’s our Matthew!” 

“ Wow liko a child you talk! Who wants to hinder him from 
pleasing himself, if ho’d only do it in a more reasonable man- 
ner?’ 

“Please one’s self, is to pleaso one’s self,” said Susan, stoutly; 
“and when one’s talking of that, I don’t see what reasonable 
has to do with the matter. Besides, I say, and will say it till 
I’m black in the face, that if the poor young lady was dead 
ruined, as you, madam, are pleased for to call it, Master 
Matthew couldn’t do a prettier thing than take her. And this 
I will say of our Matthew—for I love him all as one as if he 
were my own child—he may be queer and old-fashioned looking 
(and so we all are for the like of that), but he’s got a warm, 
generous heart under the old skeleton of his; and that’s moro 
than we can all of us say for ourselves, at all times, I’m afeard.” 

“But the father!” persisted her mistress, in a querulous tone. 

But Susan was beginning to get by this time out of temper. 
She flung all the coals in her scuttle, in a wild burst of indig- 
nation, upon tho fire, and growing red in the face, said— 
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_ “Her father!—And is it you that object to her for doing her 
daty by her sick father! J wish you’d see how you'd like to be 
eerved so by your own son! I’m a-grieved for you, madam, to 
hear you talking and groaning in this fashious manner. Take 
care lest you call down a cursing instead of a blessing upon us, ° 
as that wicked prophet with the ja¢kass did. I’m gure it makes 
me all harcaed like to hear you, when you will talk in this 
manner; and I wish there mayn’t come, sooner or later, a some- 
thing to this house, which some of us, if they don’t take care, 
will deserve.” 

And so saying, having brushed up the hearth in a prodigious 
agitation and hurry, she geized upon her coal-scuttlo and de- 
parted; leaving her mistress, as usual, quite subdued; for, as 
it generally happens in such cases, she, who tyrannised over 
everybody, cherished at her elbow a favourite, who, by her des- 
potisin, avenged the slavery of the rest of the world. 

In all their disputes, Susan had invariably the fast word; but 
I must do her the justice to add, she was usually as much in 
the right as she had been during the last conversation. 





I need not tell you that, under auspices such as were Susan's, 
who really was almost as much enchanted with the prospect of 
the wedding as if it had been her own, the house in Charlotte 
street was rendered as cheerful and tolerable as circumstances 
would admit. 

There was no time for painting, but Susan and her myrmi- 
dons scrubbed and scoured, Not only were new carpets, chairs, 
aud curtains bought, but a very pretty paper, a3 Susan thought, 
was put up ir tho sitting-room, As the young lady came from 
the country, she thought, she said, she would like something 
rural, so the paper was covered all over with roses, jasmines, 
and groups of shepherds, with their shepherdesses, dancing 
‘on the green. The large, gaudy pattern made the room look 
yet smaller than it was before; but cven Mr. Danby, when ho 
recognised his favourite roses and jasmines, as he went poking 
and pecring about, with one eye shut and the other open, 
thought it looked very green and pretty. A. chintz of the same 
description, covered with immense flaunting flowers, adorned 
the windows; and the carpet was as glaring as red and orange 
could make it. It was well the wedding was in winter. The 
rest of the house, except that it was thoroughly scoured, seemed 
in its original state of dinginess and decay, save the apartment 
she called master’s, in which she put new curtainsealso; though 
she, who was nover wasteful, quite agreed with her mistress, 
that the old dining-room chairs would do very well for the bed- 
room. So here, with the exception of a small bed, destined for 
Biggs, in Mr. Wyndham’s room, Susan’s extravagance ended; 
and Mra. Danby, having paid tho bills in dignified silence, pre- 
pared to yield possession of the house, so soon as her new daughie 
ter-in-law should arrive, | 

Not all Susan’s rhetoric could, however change the ovil dis- 
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positions with which she awaited her—nay, Susan, liko many 
other unsuccessful advocates, injured, it may be suspected, her 
own cause by her own eloquence. , Morcover, 1 fear, her efforts 
to procure what she thought a proper bridegroom’s suit for 
her master resulted in making him look moro awkward and 
ugly upon his wedding-day than he had ever before done in his 
ife, 

He felt excessively ill at ease in his new clothes, and would 
have done so adorned upon any occasion; but now, excited, hur- 
ried, agitated by ten thousand conflicting emotions, the embar- 
rassmont of his new dress was distressing to him, in a degree 
one could scarcely have expected from a man of his sense. He 
submitted, however, to this, as he did to other female imposi- 
tions. Ile was quite passive in the hands of Susan, taking it 
upon her word that all she required of him was absolutely 
necessary—he was but as a lamb in her hands. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Comfort’s In heaven; and we aro on the earth, 
Where nothing lives but crosses, cares, and grief.—Kin@ Ricwanp IT. 


WuatT preparation had Iimilia been making in the mean time 
for that day, the expectation of which, at times, seemed to como 
over her like some wild, distracting dream? 

When Mr. Danby had left her, and she was alone with her 
own thoughts and reflections, the idea that it really was to be, 
that she was so soon to quit all familiar faces, and all the long- 
loved scenes around her, and go and live with Mr. Danby—bo 
actually his—be bound to him by the closest ties—be his wife! 
—seemed like some monstrous exaggeration of delirium. 

Often, in that state of excitement produced by a sleepless 
night, did she lic planning all the most impossible schemes by 
which she was yet to escape her fate ;—tho letters she was to 
write—the prayers she was to usc—tho unanswerable arguments 
she was to employ: then, tranquillised by the hope, she would 
fall asleep to dream of Lenox and her mother. Once more she 
was happy—-the horriblo burden was removed—sho was free— 
she could do as she pleased! But what was it that whispered 
all tho time, No? hat was it that terrified her in the midst 
of this felicity? Then she would start, awake, look round, won- 
der where she was, and what had happened! Then the truth— 
the dreadful, real truth—would steal slowly into her mind. 
Alas! and then, like poor William in the ballad, she would 
“ shake in every limb, and, raving, loave her bed!” and clothed 
in her white dressing-gown, and gliding like a ghost, would 
ea the gallery, entcr the chamber of her mother, fall on her 

nees, her poor arms clasped and stretched upon the bed, and 
groan, a8 it would have melted your heart to hear. In the day- 
timo she was more composed; the attention sheunremittingly paid 
to her father relieved her mind in pome Rearee from tho pressure 
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of tho ever-present idea, and at least dissipated the delusions of 
her fancy. She had not even yet ventured to tell him what 
had been decided upon; his feclings wero so ungoverned and 
querulous, such returns of ancient prido and temper were min- 
gled with such alternations of depression, and a sense of the 
lowest degradation and remorse, that it was impossible to say 
now he would take it, 

And, poor thing! with something of the same delusion that 
her poor father indulged in when putting on his mourning, 
perneve sho hesitated and made excuses to herself fex her de- 

ay, from the faint idea that that would “ settle” tho matter. 

lt was in her moments of composure that she collected Colo- 
nel Lenox’s letters to her mother, intending to destroy them 
all; but her heart failed her; they were only to her mother: sho 
thought she might innocently keep them. She sealed them up, 
aud deposited them at the very bottom of her writing-tablc, 
which Sir Lferbert, in his present good humour and liberality, 
had told her to consider as still her own, as when the sale came 
he should order it to be purchased for her. 

She was past being troubled with any nice scruples as to such 
little obligations; and the idea once given, secretly resolved to 
make it her first petition to Mr, Danby, that he would purchase 
for her various trifling articles of furniture which stood in her 
mother’s bedroom. One Ictter of Colonel Lenox’s, however, 
she had thought it incumbcut upon her to destroy. 

The first moment attcr she had quitted the breakfast-room, 
engaged to Mr, Danby, it had been taken from her bosom, and 
a small taper being lighted, she had, without opening it again, 
committed it to the flames. As the blackened cinders of what 
had once been a treasure so inestimable fell upon the candlestick, 
she felt an inexpressible mesa’ to gather them together, and 
form some rcliquary, in which to deposit them to be preserved 
for ever. She resisted this wish, carefully collected them in 
her hand, as if not one morsel should bo mingled with the 
common dust, deposited them in tho red cave of a burning fire, 
and watched till every single atum had becn restored to the 
clements. 

It was like affixing a seal to a papcr. 

Tt was a solemn act: that donc—and all was over. 

She had forgotten tho little scattered poems which still lay in 
the small drawer of her writing-desk—whatever was not in iis 
handwriting was too insignificant not to bo overlooked. | 

Tho news of the intended marriage soon spread about the 
house, and Simpson received it with many tears. Sho wished 
to follow her young lady’s fortunes whatever they might be; but 
Emilia resisted this temptation. Simpson’s wages were far 
higher than what she thought it proper to ask Mr. Danby to 
pay for any personal attendant upon herself; besides, there 
were remembrances linked to Simpson which she thought it her 
duty never again, if possible, to revive. With the exception of 
Biggs to attend pon her father, she settled with herself to take 
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up her burden and commence alouc the path of her new and 
painful pilgrimage. : | 

Day passed slowly—yet, ah! too quickly—over day. And 
there was norescue. Nothing arose to retard—everything con- 
aspired to advance the event, with that slow yet certain progres- 
gion of circumstances in one direction which we may observe 
when'a thing is to be. 

Nhe wedding-day arrived. 

Mr. Danby had, with the exception of two hurried visits, 
found it quite impossible to leave London during this interval; 
and during these few short hours, business and Sir Herbert 
had so absorbed his time and attention, that he had scarcely 
had opportunity even to converse with, far less observe her 
narrowly. ; : 

Simpson had prepared for her a simple wedding-dress, which 
she was to wear, of course, for the ceremony, and then resuino 
hor mourning, 

By Sir Herbert’s command, in which Mr. Danby most 
cordially acquiesced, the wedding was to be as private as pos- 
sible. Sir Herbert was to give her away—there was not even 
to be a bridesmaid. Good Simpson would attend her to the 
altar, 

She was, as usual, quite passive; but certainly this excessive 
privacy was a great relief to her feelings, After the ccremony 
was over, she and Mr. Danby were to enter one chaise, her 
father and Biggs another—they were to bid adieu to the Oaks 
for ever, and take the road to London, 

She had been for some days employed in her preparations 
before she left the Ouks. The packing up of what littlo she 
intended to take with her had soon been accomplished. She 
had taking nothing but that which was strictly necessary of 
things even belonging to her own wardrobe : her few personal 
ornaments and trinkets, and all her other little possessions, with 
the exception of one or two books, she had left with Simpson, 
who was to dispose of them, and pay all those small tradesmen 
in the neighbourhood who, she thought, might sufler from delay 
in the settlement of their accounts, 

The day before her wedding was not spent as too many young 
girls, I fear, spend the hours preceding that solemn ono on 
which tho whole fate of the future depends—their idle fancies 
filled with trifles. It was passed by Emilia in solemn com- 
munion with herself—in cndeavours to review and arrange her 
feclings—to take a just view of her new situation, its dutics, 
and its difficulties—and in forming, and praying for a blessing 
upon, her serious purpose—to devote her life and heart to the 
eh to whom the ties of religion and society were about to bind 

er. 

Sho slept litte that night, but might have been heard walking 
up and down her room, and once visiting that of her mother. 
By that sacred bedside again had she kneeled, commending her 
innocent heart and her earnest purposes to God. 
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' The more she considered her own and her father’s situation» 
the more she had been confirmed in the conviction that she had 
done right; and her conscience whispered her that, sooner or 
later, in spite of the misgivings of her faltering heart, consolation 
and peace would be hers. 

She had been much with her father during the day. He 
was in & more querulous, uncomfortable state than ever; tho 
wresence of Sir Herbert in the house irritated him; he could not 

e made to understand why he was there. She had been a 
patient listener to the wearisome repetition of complaint upon 
complaint; and, at last, thinking the opportunity favourablo, 
she had said,— 

“Dear papa, don’t you think a little change would do you 
good? Suppose you, and J, and Biggs, were to set out to- 
morrow, and try what change of scene would do.” 

“Well, I don’t know, Emilia. At least, I should get out ot 
the way of your tiresomo uncle, I should net hear that loud 
step of his sounding through the gallery, and see him through 
the window, walking about as if he was master of this house 
and land, instead of me!” 

She sighed and kissed him. 

“Well, then, dear papa, it would do me good, perhaps, to set 
out to-morrow; s0, if you will give me leave, I will order Biggs 
to pack up a few things for you.” 

“Well, I think you may aswell. Shall we take the sociable? 
—but, though the sun shines to-day, it’s perhaps too cold for 
that—let us have the chariot—your poor mother’s chariot.” 

“Why, I think, my dear papa, the best way will be to have 
a chaise for you and Biggs together; and, as Mr. Danby is 
going our way, I will go in his chaise, and then, you know, you 
won't be crowded, which you always dislike very much,” 

To this plan he had consented ; so sho was relieved from ono 
apprehension—the horror of a scene when he was to be removed; 
aud this had enabled her to turn her thoughts undisturbed to 
those contemplations and reflections with which sho had endca- 
voured to calm her mind. 

Good Simpson had, with her own hands, prepared “the 
wedding-dress; and when she came into the room in the morning, 
she found her youug mistress fast asleep. Exhausted, and yet 
tranquillised, this good and pious young creature had sought 
her pillow; and slumber and dreams, composing and consoling 
as those which visited the first unhappy woman about to be 
driven, by her own frailty, from Paradise—how were they 
granted to her—this innocent victim of the follies and vices of 
others! 

Her pale cheek, a, little flushed, was resting on her pillow; 
her dark eyelashes shading her cheek; her hair, in all its lovely 
profusion, had fallen round her face, Simpson stood to gaze 
on the beautiful picture of repose, and the tears coursed one 
another down the good ereature’s cheeks. 7 

The whole affair of the marriage had been a painful mystery 
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to Simpson, who thought she had understood “her young 
mistrcss’s feclings well before; and it was with a heavy heart 
ghe had sat preparing the bridal-dress—much as if she had 
been arranging the last earthly garments of which her chargo 
would ever have need. 

There she stood watching tho slumbercr—the long, white 
dress hanging over her arm. 

At last the clock struck, and Simpson, bonding tenderly over 
her, whispered,— 

“Miss Emilia, it is time to rise.” 

You should havo seen that lovely, startled gaze, as the cye- 
lids suddenly opencd—the rosy colour—the wondering glance 
pOD Generel she recollected where she was, or what was before 
ler, 

A. few seconds sufficed to recall her from the sweot land of 
dreams in which she had been wandering, She glaneed her 
he : the white dress hanging upon Simpson’s arm, and 
sighed. ; 

Tt is time to get up, Miss Emilia—it is seven o'clock.” 

Not the pause of a moment—not an instant’s hesitation. 
With the courage of some victim summoned to the scaffold o1 
to the stake, she rose, and, with a composure that imposed a 
similar restraint upon her attendant, dressed herself in ler 
bridal robes. 

That done, sho took what breakfast she could swallow, and 
then, without speaking, went down to her father. 

lic was not asleep when she entered his room, but was lying 
with more composure in his appearance than usual, aud his cye, 
us at such moments, moro rational and select. | 

“My dear,” ho said, almost in his natural tone of voico, “you 
ure in my room very early this morning—and in your white 
dress. Come and kiss me, child.” 

Sho stooped down, and he kissed her fondly. 

To took hold of her soft muslin sleove, and looked wistfully 
at it, 

“Your white dress—can it—is it possible ?” 

“ Alas! alas! dear, dear papa! do not indulge in such a thought, 
No, 1 am engaged in a very difficult and painful business. We 
are to quit tho Oaks to-day, you know. I had a great wish to 
have your blessing on what I was about to undertake. _ Will 
you give it to me, my beloved father?” and she kneeled down 
by his bedside. 

“The All-merciful bless and keep my child now, and in all she 
undertakes!” said he, with solemnity, “The Father of all 
bless my good and pious child!” 

She was inexpressibly comforted. To hear him speak thus 
on this occasion, when her heart had yearned for the encourage- 
ment of such a blessing, strengthened her inexpressibly. Sho 
rose trom her knees, kisscd him twice, and, not trusting herself 
with one word more, left the room, 
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Tt was a still, calm I'cbruary morning, onc of those mornings 
sweetest, perhaps, in the year, when the soft breath of spring 
first begins to stir, and a tender sunlight breaks through the 
jeafiess branches,—and the green buds of the woodbine are 
shedding their slight tints over the woods,—and the birds, 
cheerful but quiet, arc beginning to rouse from their long wintry 
night, and to speak again of love and joy ! 

The mild sweetness of the hour assisted to tranquillise her 
spirits. There was a peace within at which she marvelled 
herself, and which shed a heavenly composure round her coun- 
tenance and gestures, and gave a swect tranquillity to her 
inclodious voice, that well entitled:her to personify that angel 
which the gogd Susan had pictured to herself. 

And well might it require a pen more faithful than mine to 
paint the ecstasy of Mr. Danby. feelings, when, summoned by 
her uncle, she came down into the hall to enter his carriage, 
which was to convey her to church. She locked to him like a 
seraph, her white robes flowing round her; and the grave com- 
posure, yet gentleness, with which she returned his hurried and 
impassioned erecting excited in him, thangh he had no sweet 
poetic words or fancies with which te clothe them—ideas such 
as Romeo describes on the appearance of his Julict, who. was 
to him 

* Glorious—as were a winged messenger of heaven.” 


They stood together befere the altar. 

There was one who had been roaming round that small 
church-yard, who was thrown on the earth upon a green grave, 
hidden by some thick bushes from observation—there was onc 
lying there in an agony of despair and sorrow which mocks 
description—it was Johnny Wileox! 

She, meantime, stood before that holy altar—her heart filled 
with awful and reverent fecling—completing the great sacrifice 
on which she had resolved. 

But as the vows were finally exchanged—as she felt tho ring 
suddenly surround her finger—at once, all her strength and 
courage gave way—she sank on her knees, covering her face 
with her hands—suffocated—trembling—her heart dying within 
her—nature failed, and she had fainted! 

is distress was indescribable, as, for the first time catching 
his dear-bought treasure in his arms, he took her up breathless 
and insensible—her wan cheek faded as the withered lily—her 
lovely form and long, fair arms all hanging lifeless and help- 
less a8 & Corse. 

Even Sir Herbert was very much shocked and affected ; and, 
for the first time, conscience whispered him, and began to ques- 
tion what he had done, 

Mr. Danby, his knees trembling so that he could scarcely 
stand,. his face almost as pale as her own, had, in the mean 
time, lifted her in his arms and carried her-for air to the church 
door; and theu came up a figure, wild-looking, with hair and 
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dress all dishevolled and in disorder, who gazed upon her with 
a look of agony indescribable, as there, in her husband’s arms, 
she lay, and with a cry as if his heart had broken, rushed away 
and was pone. 

Ho had one knec upon the ground ; ho was supporting her 
upon his arm; her head resting upon his bosom. Simpson was 
bathing her temples with water ; her eyes oponed—fell upon his, 
which were gazing in intense anxiety into hers. A look—a 
slight shudder passed over her frame! 

Unhappy man! 

The excessive pain that might be read in his countenance 
roused her to her recollection—to all her purposes of duty and 
kindness. 

“1 shall soon be better,” she said, endeavouring at a faint 
smile.’ ‘But it was such a smile! 

He turned his head away and groaned, That groan recalled 
lier entirely to herself—recalled her to all that gentle pity which 
was so natural to her good heart. 

She lifted up her hoad, and, by Simpson’s assistance, rose 
from the ground, saying,— 

“Pray don’t be uneasy about me, Mr. Danby. You are so 
kind—1l have been imprudent, This parting from the Oaks! 
But I shall be better—I am better. Pray don’t be uneasy upon 
my account, Mr. Danby.” 

Ho turned round, with alock! It brought the ready tears 
into her cyes. 

Her only answer was to place her arm confidingly within his 
——he pressed it to his bosom, and thus they reached the chaise 
which stood ready to receive them. The other, already cceupicd 
by her father and Biges, was behind it. 

The drivers mounted, the horses started; and thus Mr, 
Wyndham and his haplcss daughter quitted the Oaks, 


. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Erloschen sind die heitern Sonnen, 


Die meincr Jugend Pfad crhellt ; 
* * a * 


Der rauhen Wirklichkeit zum Raube, 
Was cinst so schin, so gottlich war.—ScHILLER. 


THe fire was blazing bright in Charlotte Street, Bedford 
Square; two candles were upon the chimney-piece ; two more 
upon the table, which was spread out in the middle of the room, 
and covered with the wedding-supper—a wedding-supper which 
did infinite credit to Susan’s accomplishments as a cook, who, 
upon this occasion, had screwed up all that savoir-faire in the 
culinary art which every good servant of the olden time pos- 
sessed, whenever she thought proper to use it. 

Mrs, Danby bad submitted to all Susan’s arrangements from 
the mere impossibility of doing otherwise ; for Susan, who was 
provider-general for the mansion, laid about her and laid in 
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with a profusion, a8 she thought herself, which nothing but the 
importance of the occasion could justify. 

She had dressed her mistress in her best black gown, and 
issucd her commands for a new cap; and she herself, in the 
first new dress which she had purchased for years, with her 
new cap and scarlet and black ribbons on her head, stood in all 
the gaunt perpendicularity of her stalwart form at the window, 
watching every carriage that came down the street. 

She really began to think they never would come. 

Her mistress, a good deal more anxious and a good deal 
moro nervous than she intended to be, and much more than 
she was resolved to let appear, sat, meanwhile, in the accustomed 
chair, her hands and arms crossed before her, but every now 
and then casting her sharp black eye round the apartment, 
and starting, in spite of herself, when acarriage rattled down 
the street. 

At last two chaiscs, whose speed and genume rattle could 
not be mistaken, were heard approaching. The noise neared, 
and they stopped at the door. 

Susan was already standing there as the girl opened it, and, 
with arms extended and face all flushed with joy and agitation, 
prepared to receive them. 

Mr, Danby got out first, and then offered his hand to his 
young wife, who, covered from head to foot with a large black 
pelisse, and with a deep mourning bonnet of crape upon her 
head, slowly aud with difficulty descended from the carriage, 
and showed her pale and colourless face to the astonished and 
disappointed Susau. 

“Jt was like a corpse and nota bride coming into the house,” 
as slic said afterwards; “and I knew no good would come 
of it. 

With lips white and trembling, the young Mrs. Danby endea- 
voured to speak, while with anxious hurry in every gesture, Mr. 
Danby, far from answering Susan’s hasty welcomes, kept say- 
ing,— 

She is not well; the journey has been too much for her. Is 
my mother up stairs? Let us get her up stairs.” 

The shaking of the uneasy vchicle, to which she had been so 
little accustomed—the length of the day’s journey—the hurry 
of the preceding morning—and the agitation of the arrival—had 
indeed, for the moment, quite overpowered her. Her strength 
had been diminished more than she was herself aware of by tho 
sufferings she had undergone since her mother’s death. She 
felt really ill—and so ill that she could scarcely articulate. 

But sho was not in the least the less alive to anxicty on her 
father’s account, and desirous herself to receive, support, and 
soothe him, under the agitation of first entering his new home. 

She looked up in the face of Susan, which, in spite of its ex- 
pression of blank disappointment, seemed like that of a friend, 
and, taking hold of her arm of iron to support hergelf—for indeed 
she could scarcely siand--said,— 
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“Yam only a little dizay with the hurry of the journey and 
the sudden light. Jet me first take care of my father.” 

“ Sit down, then, miss,” said Susan, “ on that chair, and we'll 
gct the old gentleman out first.” 

While Emilia sat down to recover herself, and Mr. Danby 
stood helpless and uncomfortable by her side, the ready Susan 
had, aasisted by Biggs, got Mr. Wyndham out of the chaise, 
and, bringing him up tho steps, had led him, confounded with 
amazement, into the house. 

Hie was excesssvely exhausted, excessively tired—indeed, quite 
ill—and his mind for the moment so completely disordered,’that 
lic would listen to no representations of Biggs, but was perfectly 
unmanageable. ‘ 

The only thing was to get him immediately to bed; and 
Limilia, having recovered herself a little, assisted him up stairs, 
and, lighted by Susan, entered the little apartment which was 
in future to be his. 

His daughter cast round her a look of dismay. ‘The room 
was 50 small that, with difficulty could two beds stand in it; the 
floor was bare, except just in the centre, where was a small piece 
of ordinary carpeting; the dressing-table unfurnished but by 
one small swing-glass; a triangular washing-stand in a corncr, 
and two chairs. Such was the contrast to Mr. Wyndham’s 
elegantly-furnished dressing-room, fitted up with every luxu- 
rious appendage to the toilet which the most cxtravagant fancy 
could devise—airy, Jofty, light, and beautiful; and this little 
dungeon was what she had purchased for him with her life! 

T*ortunately he was just now so excessively exhausted, that 
he was incapable of taking much notice of anything. 

She waited by his side, comforted and caressed him, and per- 
formed all the numerous kind offices of affection with such 
gentle carnestness, that Susan was beginning alrcady to forget 
her disappointment, and to think her the best and swectest 
creature she had ever secn. 

Nothing could have been more serviceable to Lmilia than 
this occupation; and when, finding that her father would now 
suffer himself to be undressed and put to bed, she turned away 
to leave the room, she felt again strengthened and supported 
in a manner that astonished herself.” 

‘She was attended by Susan, who opened the door of the sit- 
ting-room. Jer husband, who was sitting with his mother, 
started from his chair, and, taking her hand, led her forward 
into the full blaze of fire and candle, and presented her to the 
terrible-looking old lady, already pretty considerably offended 
that the young lady had gone to put her father to bed before 
she paid duty to herself. 

“My mother, Emilia—Emilia, your husband’s mother,” said 
Mr. Danby, with some solemnity. | 

The young lady bent on one knee, with the sweetest humility, 
and pressed her lip upon the old lady's hand, who, with a grunt 
and an embarrassed and discomfited air, received this act of 
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rraceful and unexpected homage from the fair creature, whose 
every look and gesture proclaimed her immense superiority. 

That proud and envious old woman could not endure this; 
and her unreasonablo dislike was immediately increased by the 
unaffected grace, the simple dignity, of the being she had made 
a resolution, in her own vulgar and bad phrase, “to keop 
under.” 

Her coldness shocked and astonished Emilia, but was scarcely 
perceived by Mr. Danby, who, lost in admiration at this unex- 
pected act of reverence, found his poor heart again distracted 
with a love amounting to adoration, and a sense of hopeless dis- 
couragement akin to despair. 

Ho forgot himself in gazing ; and it was Susan, who, sceing 
the old lady so ill performing the honours of her house, came 
up and broke up the somewhat awkward scene by saying, with 
much ceremony and much respect, — 

“Young Mrs, Danby”—Limilia started and coloured—*“ will 
ou ogee for to take off your great, heavy pelisse, and your 
lack bonnet, and come and have some supper ?” 

Kimilia answered by disencumbcring herself of her cloak and 
bonnet, and displaying her beautiful figure and hair to the eyes 
of Susan, who every moment was becoming more captivated 
by, and interested in, her young master’s bride.’ 

Then Mrs, Danby, senior, rose majestically from her chair, 
and put herself at the head of her table, telling her son to tako 
the other end, and signing to her daughter-in-law to sit down, 
which she did, to a meal which not all the skill of Susan could 
ronder agreeable, under such circumstances. 

Mr, Danby, depressed and unhappy, never thought of making 
the least exertion to reassure his bride, or to soothe his mother 
into good-humour. Ile swallowed his scanty supper in pro- 
found silence, and sighed frequently; while his gloomy looks 
and Hmilia’s pale and faded checks only added to the il-humour 
of tho old lady. 

She had hated her from the first, as the cause of seducing her 
son into marriage, and into so unprofitable a marriage; and, as 
she now scanned her with her sharp and jaundiced cye, she 
translated her delicacy into helplessness, her cleganco into inso- 
lence and inaptitude;for homely and useful exertion. She was 
dissatisfied with all that she saw, and would have been with 
whatever she had seen; and her increasing aversion was in no 
small degree enhanced by the mortification of fecling somewhat 
self-abased, somewhat awed and quelled, in spite of every effort 
to the contrary, by the effect of Emilia’s unaffected superiority 
and elegant manner and appearance. 

To sec her son look so unhappy, she thought also excessively 
provoking; but I doubt whether, if he had Tooled as happy as 
a king, sho would have boen in the least better pleased. 

Kimilia, sick, and faint, and weary as she was, made unspeak- 
able efforts to appear cheerful; but the deep depression, the 
misery which fatigue and theo slight fover of exhaustion now 
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rendered almost unendurable, were not to be concealed; and as 
ner husband from time to time cast his anxious and irresolute 
eye upon her countenance, his own discomfort was every mo- 
ment increasing. 

Such was her first evening at home. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


It is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abuse; and oft my jealousy 
Shapes faults that arc not.—SuaKSPEARE, 


“THAT'S it,” said the mother, in an irritated voice- “that’s it, 
but you wouldn’t mind me.” ; 

She and her son were sitting in her small, close, unwhole- 
some, and darksome lodging, up two pair of stairs, the next 
house bnt one to his own. 

Here she had retired, and here she nursed her ill-humour; 
for, though pretty indifferent to the comforts and elegancies of 
life, she felt the banishment, as she called it, from her own 
house as a great injury, though her son repeatedly entreated 
her to return, and said that he would find hinself a place elsc- 
where. Indeed, he began to think he should like to have his 
wife in Chanecry Lane, much closer to his own chambers than 
the house she at present occupicd. But this by-the-bye. 

“That’s it! but you must be such a fool! You come and ask 
me what you must do, and what’s the matter with her, and I 
toll you what’s the matter with her—she hates you!” 

He shook his head bitterly. 

“ How could you suppose that such a fino young lady as that 
could marry an old man like you for anything but your money? 
Pooh!” 

And she looked contemptuously. 

“ How could you be so weak?” 

“Tf I could have thought,” he began,—“ if she had given me 
any reason to think 7 

“Pooh, pooh! She hadn’t a penny, and she wanted to marry 
you; and what cares sho?” 

He was silent. Ile sat, his knees crossed, his head bent down, 
in bitter rumination, 

Ah, Mr. Danby! if, instead of indulging these wounded feel- 
ings—if, instead of suffering your thoughts to be engrossed 
between a passion that want of self-discipline had rendered 
uncontrollable, and a sort of resentful despair at the Janguor 
and depression which, in spite of her unparalleled cfforts, was 
Barne upon hér—had you but, like a good and well-principled 
husband and man—had you but set yourself seriously to make 
this young creature, whom you had vowed to protect and bless 
—to make her happy! | 

Had you endeavoured to win her confidence by your confi- 
dence—to cheer her spirits by your indulgence—to remember 
what she had been, and what she was—all she had lost, and 
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what sho had received in return! Had you thought of her dreary 
life—taken from the sweet ficlds and groves, the skies and suns 
she loved, and buried in a dark, dull street, without compa. 
nions, object, or amusement, secluded from all but yourself, 
your mother, and her unhappy and incapacitated father—had 
you but been accustomed to reflect, to reflect upon the claims 
and necessities of others—had you but been what, as a Chris- 
tian husband, you ought to havo been,—who can estimate the 
progress you might already have mado in a heart so grateful 
and aftectionate! ‘ 

She, upon her side, did her best. ; 

She had reflected, and reflected well, upon her situation, its 
difficulties and its duties, She had not forgotten your claims, 
nor had the consideration escaped her that it was not by yield- 
ing to her own griefs, instincts, wishes, or feelings, that sho 
could make one in every respect. go different from herself happy. 
Her prayer of every morning was to fulfil her part by you— 
the examination of every night, whether sho had well per- 
formed it. 

How gentle was the smile with which sho received you, when, 
exhausted by toil and depressed with your own reflections, you 
returned to your home! How bright the fire burning upon the 
hearth, the slippers and chair already prepared to receive you, 
the little tea-equipage and the hissing urn! Was your tender- 
ness over repulsed—the least word or accent of kindness thrown 
away ¢ 

What though her chock was pale—her gesture grave and 
quict? Was that to be carritd as a reproach to her? That her 
efforts were above the unassisted strength of either body or 
mind—when no one had the tenderness or humanity to endca- 
vour to assist her—was that to be carried to her as a reproach? 

Somo men in Mr. Danby’s situation seem quite lost in un- 
meaning fondness and weak indulgence, and thus attempt to 
win the heart they only spoil. Ile was too manly and too sen- 
sible for that: the husband assumed the lover’s place, and tho 
embarrassment and sense of inferiority were at an end. But 
why did he not temper the grave dignity of the conjugal relation 
with that kindness, that care, that consideration, which can 
alone sweeten and enhance the tie? 

Alas for his pride! Had he not allowed pride—the pride of 
erg a passion—to embitter his feelings, to render him less 
just, less tender, less confiding, less indulgent, to this young 
creature, because she was the object of his sccrot and exccssive 
idolatry—had he been reasonable, benevolent, well-principled, 
and good, as she was, he might even yet have made her happy, 
and, through her, himself exquisitely happy. 

1 pity and lament over him, as I am too often called upon to 
pity and lament over the treasures of felicity annihilated every 
day undor this neglect of the feeling of others—this absorption 
in our own—this want of a serious regard to justice and kind. 
ness amid the vexations and contradictions of domestic life, 
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But another inexcusable fault against her he, in his want of 
reflection, committed: he suffered his mother to get possession 
of his ear, and listened to her irritating and injurious represen- 
tations; he allowed himself to overlook the daily acts of duty and 
observance which it was Emilia’s unceasing study to pay; he 
allowed his mother to repeat that she hated ae and, in a kind 
of bitter despair and intense disappointment, he endcavoured 
to wean his own affections from her in return. But in this he 
could not succeed—he still loved her passionately. 

Little, however, was sho the gainer by this: his indifference 
would have been almost better; for the irritation and ill-humour 
which he as little endeavoured to correct as he did any other of 
his faults, and which arose from his wounded feelings, often 
added positive pain to that dearth of ail natural enjoyment un- 
der which she was pcrishing. 

At length a most unfortunate accident aggravated, if aggra- 
vation were possible, the unfortunate circumstances of her 
situation. She had been sitting with her writing-desk open 
before her one evening, employed in regulating some of her do- 
mestic affairs, when he came in to tea from his chambers, bring- 
ing, as he often did, the newspapor of the day in his hand. 

Jo was not in a very good humour, which she perceiving— 
after rising, as she always did, to take off his greatcoat, to put 
his chair to the fire, and perform ‘all the little offices of affcc- 
tionate reception—sat down again to her writing. 

She put her desk upon a small table by her side, for the maid 
came in with tea; and, as she was preparing it, contrary to her 
usual wont, instead of endeavouring to amuso and entertain 
him by talking to him, she kept turning from time to timo on 
one side, and continuing her writing and calculations. 

He was vexed and disappointed at this, but, according to his 
usual custom, said nothing. He wantcd her to propose to read 
the newspaper to him, but he was too cross to ask her to do 
that which she would have so cheerfully performed; and she, 
occupied with what she was about, did not think of it. 

‘At last he said, in a dissatisfied tone, holding the candle be- 
fore the paper,— 

“1 grow quite an old man; I cannot sco this small print; 1 
must get spectacles.” 

She turned round at this, and said,— 

‘Let me read the newspaper to you.” 

“Well, I wish you would,” said he, “for I want to hear the 
news from Spain; there has been a great battle.” 

And he handed her the newspaper. 

With lips white as the napkin on her lap, and hands trem- 
bling with eagerness and agitation, she took the papcr from 
him, did not attempt to read, but glanced hastily over the pages. 

Thore was the list of the killed and wounded, Jer eye, with 
a sort of wild hurry, ran over it; she gave a loud shout rather 
than shriek, dropped the paper from her hand, and fainted dead 
away. 
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~ She fell against the little table, upset‘it and her writing-desk, 
and lay prostrate upon the floor amid scattered fragments, her 
forehcad, which had been cut with the broken inkstand, all 
streaming with blood. 

He rang the bell till it broke, and flew to raise her from the 
ground; she lay again, as he once before had beheld her, quite 
inanimate in his arms. 

But this time the fit was more serious—this time the pulse of 

life was all but extinguished. The women servants, aroused by 
the summons, came about her; and Susan, who happened to be 
below, assisted by Mr. Danby, carried her up to bed. 
_ There she lay long insensible, whilc Susan exhausted all her 
remedies to recover her; she came to herself, however, at last. 
But though Mr, Danby hung over her with a return of all his 
former tenderness, she did not meet his eye with her soft, accus- 
tomed smile. 

Her eye scemed glazed in despair—she neither looked at nor 
seemed to notice him, till suddenly melted, aa it were, by some 
new thought, she lifted up her eyes to heaven, and burst into 
an uncontrollable passion of tears. 

She had never been seen to weep s0 before. She wept like 
one utterly abandoned to grief—such floods, such a rain of tears, 
sobs so bittcr, never surely before had burst from human heart. 

She did not seem at present sufficicntly mistress of her recol- 
lection to attempt to restrain herself; she was, it was evident, 
perfectly mastered by her sorrow. 

Mr. Danby, equally shocked, astonished, and embarrassed at 
this paroxysm, stood gazing passively upon her, while Susan 
was employed in stanching the blood which flowed from the 
wound upon her forehead. 

Suddenly the cause flashed upon his mind. 

The list in the newspaper! 

ile stooped down his head, and said, compassionately,— 

“ There was some name in that list, my dear, which you re- 
cognised ; be comforted, Emilia, it is the fortune of war.” 

And he took her hand, and would have kissed it. 

But she withdrew it, and, clasping them together, wrung them 
bitterly; the bed shook with her agony. 

Instead of pitying again, he turned away hurt and disap- 
pointed ; the effort, and it had been a great effort, which he had 
made to conquer his natural awkwardness and shyness—that 
shyness and ernbarrassment which characters such as his inva- 
riably feel in the presence of great cmotion—had not mvt with 
the return he expected. 

She seemed almost to reject comfort from him. 

He had not the benevolent patience to persevere. 

Wounded in his too susceptible feelings, he drew back, turned 
away, and walked slowly out of the room. 

Tie left her to the bitterness of her solitary anguish, because 
that bitterness had, for the first time during their mutual con- 
nexion, made her impatient, perhaps unkind. 

It was but too true—Ais name was among the dead, 

N 
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The sudden, unprepared blow had burst asunder, as it were 

at once, all the imperfectly healed wounds of her heart; for the 
moment she was inconsolable. 
« Oh, how bitterly did that tender heart clamour forth its loud 
remorses and regrets at her involuntary inconstancy! lfow 
trivial now appeared every evil upon earth, through weak fear 
of which she had forsaken him! How should she ever know 
when, and whore, and with what feelings he had died! 

Mr. Danby gone, she felt abandoned by all the world. It is 
true she had at the moment rejected his consolation ; but hor 
poor heart was yearning for some bosom on which to weep— 
even his! 

Good, honest Susan stood by her alone, very kindly bathing 
and stanching her wound. 

She was affected beyond measure at the scene she witnessed, 
and Mr. Danby’s speech suggested to her the cause. All had, 
more or less, in those days of carnage, been called upon to wit- 
ness the desolation produced in thousands of hearts bv the fatal 
lists of killed and wounded. 

She stooped down to her, and said, like a kind nurse toa 
child, in an agony of despair,— 

*“ Never mind—never mind young master, miss, JJe'’s hurt, 
like—he can’t bear to see you cry—for anything but him. But 
ery away—cry, poor Jove—it will do you good, Maybe it's a 
brother or a cousin, like, that’s gone in these awful battles. 
Come, cry.” 

And taking the poor young creature into her rough, honest 
arms, she pressed her to her bosom. 

lt should have been your bosom, Mr. Danby. 

Emilia threw her arms round the good Susan’s neck, and 
sobbed like a child, 

But her anguish was already softened. One kind, sympa- 
thising heart on which to weep—her affectionate temper was 
soothed even by this. 

She was weak—she was soon overpowered; and, like a child 
under the influence of this first return of sweet and natural 
teeling, so long withheld, she sobbed and cried herself asleep in 


Susan’s arms, who, pressing her to her bosom, rocked her like 
a baby. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


But jealous souls will not be answered so; 

They are not ever jealous for a cause, 

But jealous for they're jealous, It is a monster 
Begot upon itself, born on itself,— SH aksPHARE. 


In the mean time, Mr, Danby, hurt, discouraged, wretched, at 
witnessing her wretchedness, and inexpressibly mortified at 
what he thought the rejection of his efforts to console her, had 
slowly walked down stairs and re-entered the sitting-room. 
Hero he found his mother. 
She had heard of her daughter-in-law’s illncss, and always 
officious, and with that love of governing all things which led 
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her to interfere, whether welcome or not, upon every occasion 
had already entered the house. 

Emilia had, however, at the expense of much effort, and much 
displeasure and ill-will, manifested in no very measured terms, 
succeeded in establishing her own bed-room, at least, as sacred 
from intrusion. So the old gentlewoman did not quite like to 
venture theré withont her son’s permission and authority. See- 
ing the room all in confusion, the desk broken, the ink stream- 
ing over the floor, and the carpet littered with papers, she had 
employed herself in washing out the stains and gathering the 
fragments, and was endeavouring to arrange them in their 
proper places—for her instinct was true for others as for herself, 
in everything that was connected with saving—when her son 
re-entered the room. 
ie what’s the matter now?” said she, lifting up her 

1ead., 

“I don’t exactly know,” he replied, in a hurried and uncom- 
fortable tone; ‘‘ she was reading the newspaper, or going to reads 
it to me as usual, when something scemed to strike her eye, she 
gave a loud scream, and fainted on the floor.” 

“ Overthrowing everything, and making all this mess. But 
these fine ladies, in their fits, have seldom thought for anything 
but themselves, though they usually take care to fall easy. 
Well, all this is news to me. 1 never had a fit in my life. I 
didn’t use to trouble my husband with my hysterics and fancies 
when 1 had them. I kept them down, and if 1 hadn’t, he’d have 
made me keep ’em down; but we’ve had such fine breediny, 
forsooth! Why, Matthew, you look as pale as if something 
really had happened.” 

Fle seemed to pay no attention to what she was saying. He 
was turning over the pages of the newspaper hastily, and 
poring over it, as well as he could, by the light of the unsnuffed 
candle. , 

““ How you do use those eyes of yours!” said his mother, snuf- 
ae the candle and pushing it to him, 

e took it up, aad began to spell over the fatal list. 

“ Brigadier-General Hervey—wounded slightly. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Burgess, — Regiment of Infantry— 
wounded severely. 

. Tuieutoriant Colanel Lawrence, — Regiment of Heavy Dra- 
goons—wounded severely. 

‘ i eee olonel Lenox, — Regiment of Lancers—killed,” 

c. &e, 

Lenox!—he recollected the name. He rcturned to it, and 
read it over again. 

Lenox!—yes, he had certainly heard that name before. Then 
he wént back to the dinner-party on his first visit to the Oaks 
—to the young gentlernen—to one young gentleman who war 
walking beside her upon the terrace when first he saw her— 
fair, erect, and blooming—coming forward, smiling and prat- 
tling, and her gipsy hat hanging on her arm. 

He had never once thought of him before—he saw him plain 
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enough now, The whole scene, bright and vivid as it in actual 
yresence, rose to his fancy, and he understood, for the first tine, 
is own story. : 

He was thrown back in his chair, the newspaper in one 
drooping hand, the other covering his eycs, lost in thought, 
when his mother laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

He started from his reverie, as if awakencd from a deep sleep, 
and looked hastily and bewildered at her. 

She had a small paper in her hand, and she held it before 
his eyes with a look of malicious satisfaction, that she did not 
seem even to condescend to disguise. 

In the other hand, there were three or four other papers of 
different shapes and sizes, but none of them folded. 

“Your wife writes verses, it scems. Wouldn’t you like to 
stcul a look at some 2” 

Ike took the paper, scarcely knowing what he did, and began 
to read it. He coloured crimson as he read. 

“There are more of them,” said the mother, handing the rest 
to him; “oh, pray read them all!” 

He read them all, 

They were the verses I have told you of, and which I would 
not suffer you to read, or rather leave unread, in your indifle- 
rence, 

He was not like what I suspected of you. | 

He devoured every word—he read them twice—the deep 
crimson of his cheek, the dark expression of his brow, the swel- 
ling of his heaving chest, showed with what effect. 

But he disappointed his mother—he did not utter one word 
of exclamation; but, rising from his chair, took up a sheet of 
writing-puper, folded the verses in it; then went to the desk, 
examined it, found that its fragments could be fastened together 
hy the mere use of a little al Paige returned the folded 
papers to the double-drawer in which they had lain quite for- 
gotten by her, locked the desk, put the key into his pocket, 
went back to his chair, sat down, and, covering his eycs again 
with his hand, resumed his former attitude. 

lt was strange! In all his ruminations ‘upon her, in all those 
secret regrets and disappointments which, in the solitude of his 
own soul, he had indulged—the thought of a prior attachment 
had never once crossed his mind—the agonies of jealousy he 
had, till then, been spared. 

The relentless tooth of this raging demon now fastened on 
his heart with an intensity which you arc, by this time, suffi- 
ciently acquainted with his character to appreciate. 

Shakspeare, when he chose a victim of that fatal passion for 
one of the masterpieces of his masterly tragedies, knew well 
what he did when he linked the lovely, snow-white Desdemona 
—the delicate, the elegant, the refined—with the dark, unpo- 
lished, but most honest-hearted Moor. It was the secret wor- 
ship of that ideal beauty, united to the secrct distrust of his 
own power of pleasing, which made the brave soldier the casy 
victim of the insidious Ancient, So it was with tne unhappy 


Mr. Danby. The self-distrust, which grew with that idolatrous 
admiration which he in secret cherished for his fair and charm- 
ing Emilia, had already occasioned the reserve and distrust 
which had so greatly impaired the happiness of both. The 
‘idea of a rival!—of that handsome young man in the bloom of 
youth, whom he now recollected but too well—plunged him at 
once into the sea of restless jealousy, under the agitation of 
which he did not know whether he hated himself, Colonel 
Lenox, or his hapless I:milia most. 

Alas for the distrusting hate which grows out of such love! 
—and alas for his fatal resolution to bury the secret in his own 
bosom, and never to mention the subject to her! 

Did you ever read the works of John Wesley? 

If you have hot, you have, perhaps, omitted to read the most 
remarkable exhibition of genius—the most extraordinary dis- 
play of that wisdom which arises from the knowledge of the 

uman heart, and, with one or two exceptions, the result of 
some of his peculiar doctrincs—the most remarkable instance 
of moderation and sound good sense—by which I mean that 
good sense which assigns the limit at which virtue degenerates 
into vice, and self-sacrifice into error—which has ever been 
printed. : 

This sensible man, among other things, has left us a sermon 
upon the well-known text—‘ If thy brother hath aught against 
thee, go and tell him his fault between him and thee alone;” 
and has pointed out the wisdom and the necessity of the divine 
commandment in a manner which made me, for one, more sen- 
sible than ever I was before of the bounden duty of not allow- 
ing a secret grief against any one to lie festering at the heart, 

Upon the wisdom and justice of a free and open explanation 
of our grievances to the person from whom the offence has 
arisen—in soft and gentle terms, you may be sure—does this 
master of his own temper, this pattern of Christian gentleness, 
insist; but what he enlarges on most forcibiy is, the secret in- 
jury we ourselves inflict upon another by carrying the feeling 
of injury undisclosed within us—neither offering the opportunity 
to explain away that which may be mistaken—to excuse that 
which was inadvertent—-or to apologize for that which was 
wrong. Moreover, he enlarges upon that disposition of the 
human mind which leads us to aggravate to our own imagina- 
tion what we reserve for the food of solitary musings; and, as 
I have expressed above, leave a wound to fester and gangrene 
for want of air and light and the proper remedies. But I refer 
you to the sermon. | 

Now, had Mr. Danby possessed this Christian principle— 
had he—instead of nursing his sense of injury in prond resent- 
ment—had he confessed the wound his confidence and affection 
had received—had he opened his heart, and given his com- 
plaints, even his reproaches, words—what infinite unhappiness 
might he have spared to himself and his Emilia! The very 
confidence—the confession of his weakness, thus rendered right 
and necesyary; the picture of what he had undergone—the re- 
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velation of her secret sufferings and struggles—would have 
done more under the circumstances to endear them to each 
other than anything which could have happened. Two hearts so 
really good could not have been unreservedly displayed to each 
other without finding causes without end for new sympathy. 

But Mr. Danby, you may be sure, had never read a sermon 
7 his life, and very probably had never once read the Gospel 
through. 

His disposition was naturally reserved; his a i proud 
under all its depression and humility; and I have told you, till 
you are tired of hearing it, that self-correction was an idea that 
really never crossed his mind. 

He was about to taste the bitter fruits of its neglect. 

Alas! and alas again! that in this world 80 many inno- 
cents must suffer, to expiate, as it were, the faults and mistakes 
of others! 

John Wesley, in this sermon I am talking about, goes on to 
say, that at least, if we have not the resolution to mention to 
people our dissatisfactions against them, we ought not to in- 
dulge ourselves in opening our hearts upon the subject to 
others, If we will not have recourse to the legitimate incthod 
of relief, we are at least to deny ourselves all illegitimate ones. 
We are not to complain to the rest of the world, if we will not 
complain to the offender himself. 

r. Danby was not likely to offend against this Jast injunc- 
tion: he had many natural virtues, and this was one of them— 
it is indeed one of the manly, and I heartily wish it to be en- 
rolled among the female virtues—he never complained of peo- 
ple. Even to his mother, he never mentioned or even alluded 
to the subject more. 

And if she, by her hints and inuendoes, showed that she was 
about to approach it, he took care to let her know, as you are 
aware he could do sometimes, that this was a matter upon which 
he would not allow her to enter. The susceptibility of the 
wound, the exquisite pain which the slightest touch occasioned, 
oe in this case have made a necessity of the virtue he prac- 
tised. 

But the canker lay within, withering the habitual exchange 
of social goud offices, and giving a false colour to every action on 
her side, till a coldness insensibly stole over their relations which 
had never been felt before, and which cast a still deeper shadow 
over her life. . 

_ He soon relapsed into his ancient habits, and becoming again 
absorbed in mere technical business, was almost as much in his 
chambers as before he became a married man; and she in her 
small house in Chancery Lane—for to that place they had_re- 
moved—excluded from all that could give animation or colour 
to life, without children to enliven her dull and dreary home— 
without the slightest means of dissipating thought by the gra- 
tification of her fine taste for art and natural beauty—added 
abe day to weary day till the sum of them astonished her- 
Beil, 
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The following passages are extracts from a sort of little 
thought-book kept by Emilia, and were, entered at very diffor- 
ent periods of time:— . 

“ Alas! alas! how my heart sickens after the Oaks! It is to 
be sold, I see, upon the 14th, and I shall never sce it again. 
That wild and beautiful place; those lawns and shrubbcrics; 
those fields with their huge high hedges, where I have played 
while the haymakers were busy at their work! That dark wood 
—many and many a time have I shuddered at it, when it was 
swaying under a high wind, the rooks cawing wildly above;— 
the dear terrace! where I and that loved mother sat, and where 
she used to give those anxious warnings! Ah! did she divine 
my fate? =, 

“Who will follow us there? Will others, gay and happy as 
I once was, play among those woods, making them ring with the 
merry laugh of childhood? Will some one other gir], young and 
ardent as I was then, throw herself upon the grass among those 
daisies on a warm, blue, sunshiny day, when the grasshopper 
chirrups, and the birds are still—thanking God that she was 
born to such a world? And will that other, perhaps, end like 
me? 

“his town—this huge wilderness of narrow and blackened 
streets—these crowds of strange and ugly unknown faces, that 
glare upon me like spectres in a dream, and with whom no kind 
communion is held, no more than if they actually were fantas- 
tic aud hideous shadows—how oppressive and desolate it is all 
tome! It is a prison—a huge, darksome prison, in which I feel 
inyself immured—immurcd 1n walls far more really imprisoning 
me than walls of stone or iron. The spirit, at least, there is free; 
in thought the soul escapes, and is at large; but even in thought 
I must not seck liberty, 

“Ah! who but He who formed the heart knows what that 
heart can suffer! What restless wishes, what longings after hap- 
piness! what moments of rapture, or what deep despair! Alas! 
I have felt it all, Am I better or worse for what I have endured? 
Alas for those ardent aspirations! .those earnest endeavours 
ufter good! that gay disregard of evil! My cheerful, stirring 
nature—gone, with that sun of happiness which shone upon and 
warmed me. 

“Resignation, and a peace which does at times pass the under- 
standing, arein their place. More consideration, more prudence, 
more gentleness—but am I better? Or is the very growth of 
these more tranquil qualities but a proof that my character is 
blighted and my energy decayed ? 

“Tt may be as this writer says, and yct I think he is hardly 
right. I must think that the great Ruler has so ordered it, that 
the lines of our happiness and of our duty should run one way. 

“What mako the happiness of one, ought not necessarily to 
form the unhappiness of another—his thoughts on marriage too! 
I cannot think them just. Nay, they strike me, with all their 
apparent desire to increase the happiness of people, as both falec 
and vicious, 
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“It must, I think, be for the general good, that people should 
be called upon to perform their duty, and not be taught to seck 
so much after their happiness; and that marriage should be the 
most holy, sacred, indissoluble of ties. It is true, ennuz, languor, 
distaste of life—fatal evils—may steal at times upon those who 
keep within the limits of their duties; but can this author be 
sure they will never visit those who break them? 

“For me, I own it, it is too true. My life is all darkness; my 
best hopes and prospects are destroyed. I have been taken 
from the sunshine and sweet fresh breath of nature to be locked 
up in the worst imprisonment of artificial life; this dark and 
gloomy street into which I look, where no bright object visits 
my eye, where no soft gale ever breathes upon my cheek. What 
is it but a type of my moral life? Alas! if itbe wrong to dwell 
upon such thoughts, may God forgive me! the relicf of pouring 
out. the lamentations of my soul for once may be allowed; for 
va 7 may own, my task is heavy and severe—but I am re- 
solved. 

“ If virtue be a dream, religion but a fable, as this dangerous 
teacher would have me believe, then am I indeed a poor miser- 
able victim to delusion. But I will not believe it—I will still 
cling to Thee. I will still hope in submitting patiently I am 
serving, as 1 best can, the good and wise Creator—one who 
watches even the sparrow fall; how much more then counts He 
the tears of His rational children! If it be for some of His pur- 
poses that Iam here, will I not unrepiningly fulfil them? Oh! 
temper it to me, my Father—temper to me the wind, for I am in 
truth thy most shorn and desolate lamb !” 





Such was the creature whom Mr. l)anby, in the pride of ill- 
requited passion and the bitterness of concealed jealousy, cast 
away from his bosom. 

Aud, after all, Coloncl Lenox was not dead. By one of those 
errors in the returns which were not uncommon, and were per- 
haps unavoidable in those days of death, his name and that of 
the less fortunate Lawrence had been substituted for cach other. 
Lenox was the one dangerously wounded; Lawrence was killed. 
some months afterwards she discovered this in a newspaper, 
but 1 believe Mr. Danby never observed the paragraph. 


CHAPTER XXXAV, 


I praise thee, matron! and thy due 

Is praise: heroic praise, and truc! 

Thy looks, thy gestures, all present 

The picture of a life well spent.—Worpsworth, 


Yrars have now elapsed, 

And we must return to Chancery Lane. 

It is a fine May morning, and London is full, exulting, bril- 
a and busy, as it is wont at that gay spring-time of the year 
to be. 

Zhe scason, as the saying is, is an uncommonly good onc. 
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Every house is occupied, not a room to be had; the carriages 
ure flashing along the strects in one bright succession; ser- 
vants in gay liveries hanging behind; horses in gay harness 
prancing along; ladies in all the colours of the rainbow lounging 
within. Gentlemen are caracolling on their beautiful steeds, and 
lounging at the windows of the fashionable clubs. The shops 
are overflowing with bright and beautiful objects, and with ob- 
sequious youths behind the counters, and capricious fine ladies 
before. The Park is in all its brownness, Kensington Gardens 
in all their greenness—both filled with the ceaseless succession; 
of gay and gaudy crowds. Music fills the air throughout the 
day: the dance, the song, the ball, the masque, at night. 

ur London is in a world of ceaseless excitement, amusement, 
and gaicty. ° 

The beggar and thief in his den is as miserable and vicious. 

The dressmaker’s tmprover, in her sickly back room, as hot, 
as nervous, ana as tremulous. 

The youths behind the counters spend the same unhealthy 
and sleepless nights, on mattresses under the counters of that 
room, still steaming with the poisoned air of the day. 

The inhabitant of the close street—the busy wife—or tlic 
fading daughtcr—still pines for the Sunday’s breath of air. 

And Chancery Lane is still dark, and dull, and close, and 
dreary. 

Why, Ict the stricken deer go wecp, 
The hart unwounded play ; 

For some must toil, while others sleep; 
So runs the world away. 

The sun shines, however, in this propitious season even id 
Chancery Lane; and he is shining in an oppressive, rather than 
an exhilarating manner, upon the window of a small back 
room, in which three people are sitting at breakfast. 

The rays of Phowbus, the glorious god of life and light, who 
awakens the sound of joy amid the fields of nature—gladdening 
the reviving earth with the hues and sweet perfumes of the in- 
finite springing flowers, and filling the air with all the busy 
notes of birds, and lowing herds, and bleating lambs; youth— 
springing youth, in all its varied tones, rejoicing the heart on 
every side—fall, in Chancery Lane, upon a small but. very 
neatly arranged table; and is expending his powerful beam in 
the degrading occupation of heating a milk-pot. 

She will not have the blind pulled down—that pale and now 
sallow-looking lady who presides at the breakfast-table—-be- 
cause that old, childish, and somewhat peevish-looking man, 
is evidently amused by seeing the capricious beams flicker upon 
the tea-cups and glance apon the spoons, Itis very hot, glaring, 
oppressive, and isa prosaic to her; but she is not one of those 
who therefore must have the blind down, 

Her: husband, who is dressed in a most slovenly manner, and 
who never once speaks, ay lifts up his head from the papers he 
is poring over, has had his chair so placed by her, that the sun 
does not peat upon his head. 
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She is pouring out his tea, sugaring and stirring it, with an 
attention a good deal wasted, for, in truth, he carcs little for 
these things; and she has placed some very delicate-looking 
buttered crumpet before him, which he from time to time 
snatches at and devours, without looking up, and which she 
continues to supply as it is exhausted. She is, also, as time 
allows, giving her attention to the querulous and withered old 
man; for Mr. Wyndham, during these five years, has become quite 
an old man; and he is at this moment in all the irritation pro- 
duced, as it is now almost daily produced, by the provocations 
of the old lady; who, alas! is still alive, but not at this moment 
in presence, 

she has been there, however, that morning, ar] has, as usual, 
left the print of her footsteps in the path of life, leaving the said 
path, as some footsteps are suro to leave it, very much more 
rough and troublesome to gct over than it was before. 

The reasons which had led Kmilia to acquiesce in, and even 
promote, the change from Charlotte Street to Chancery Lane 
were twofold. 

She was wearied with the repetition of the old lady’s inces- 
sant hints and complaints about having lost her house and gone 
into lodgings; enlivened with sundry not very delicate inuen- 
does, such as, that if some peoplo had not marricd as some 
people had done, they need not have been obliged to any one for 
a house. All which, patiently as she bore such things, she 
could not help thinking very disagreeable. 

Her second reason had been one which carried more impor- 
tance in her eyes. Since her poor father had been well enough 
to leave his room, and to be allowed to circulate at his pleasure 
about the house, the old lady, who was perpetually running in, 
kept up an unceasing and irritating fight with him, the weary- 
ing nature_of which you, who are aware in what a light she 
regarded him—namcely, as a useless and troublesome burden, 
imposed, with the grossest injustice, upon the facility of her son 
—muay perhaps be able to estimate. 

To get out of the reach of these incessant visitations of the. 
old lady, had been the aim of almost the only piece of general- 
ship that Emilia had ever been known to attempt with her hus- 
band. When he slightly mentioned Chancery Lane, she had 
seized upon the idea; and had supported him in it, and carried 
her point, in defiance of Mrs, Danby’s objections: in a manner, 

too, that might have taught her the power she possessed, had 
she ever cared to exert it. 

The dowager’s only consolation was, that the house in 
Chancery Lane was very considerably darker, and smaller, and 
closer, and duller, than the one in Charlotte Street. So that, 
though Emilia, in spite of all Mrs. Danby’s orations against 
extravagance, accompanied by the usual allusions to her son’s 
great losses, had done her best to improve its appearance by 
cheap papers and pretty chintzes, she found it quite impos- 
ae “ make it look anything but very close, dark, and uncem- 

0 e@. 
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Ofall which Mr, penny was no more aware than if he had 
been blind. He liked to have his wife and his house near his 
chambers ; she had assured him—and the assurance had given 
greater pleasure than he had tasted for a long time—that she 
liked it so too ; he had never, according to his usual indifference 
to ontward circumstances, adverted to the dulness and darkness 
of the house he chose; and thus he condemned his sweet flower 
to wither in a dungeon, simply from careless want of thought. 

Mrs, Danby, going into the Strand to make some cheap pur- 
chase in Hungerford Market, dressed in her market-dress (a 
very rusty black pelisse and a bonnet of tho last century), accom- 
panied by Susan carrying her basket, had called in, as usual, 
in the hope of persuading her extravagant daughter-in-law to 
allow her to lay in the supplies; a matter which the reigning 
Mrs. Danby, if so she may be called, invariably resisted when 
the dowager was alone, and invariably consented to when Susan 
was in attendance. 

“Well, Mrs, Matthew,” the old lady had said—she always 
called her Mrs. Matthew, and would fain have all the world do 
the same, but the world would not—‘well, Mrs. Matthew, it’s 
just as usual; I stepped down to your larder before I came up 
—as tr asever! What can your servants do with all the 
meat? ll be bound you feed half the town! But it’s no affair 
of mine; but I do believe that Jenny is as arrant a thicf—” 

Mrs. Matthew rarely took up the argument with her mother- 
in-law, but she did not like to have her innocent servants abused, 
so she said, quietly— 

“T have made a pretty accurate calculation of what the con- 
sumption of such a family as Mr. Danby’s ought to be, and L 
have no reason to think that Jenny exceeds it.” 

I must here put in a word for fear you should think Mrs. 
Matthew despised economy, and inform you that she had very 
conscientious views upon the subject, and thought the Christian 
mistress of a family was guilty of a great omission of duty, 
amounting to a sin, if she allowed any indolent extravagance or 
waste in herself, or permitted among her servants that careless 
profusion and idle luxury which is the parent with them.of every 
sort of vice and profligacy. 

She did make her calculations; and, like a clever and sensible 
woman, practised a system of order, and well-reculated and 
liberal economy, which made every one happy, and tended to 
make every one good, about her. ; 

But this pen-and-ink housekeeping, as the dowager called ib 
(I will call her the dowager because she called Emilia Mrs. 
Matthew, and if she does not behave better, I have a great. 
mind to call her the widow Danby)—this pen-and-ink house-.. 
a was quite inconsistent with her prying, hole-and-corner 
proceedings; and because Mrs. Matthew listened with the most 
provoking indifference to the tale of what went out in the shape 
of broken crust and cold potato to the man who bought the wash 
for his pig, she chose to consider her as the most extravagant 
of housewives, who would assuredly end by bringing her hus- 
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band to the same pass as her father had come to; which un- 
pardonable piece of rudeness she did not scruple to utter when 
she was vexed, and Emilia alone, though she never ventured 
upon it in the presence of Mr. Danbr, absent and inattentive as 
that gentleman too often was. 

“] suppose you won’t want any fish to-day?” said the dowa- 
ger, “as Mr. Danby dines in the city.” 

“Fish !’ Mr. Wyndham had said in his childish voice, lifting 
up his head, and looking at Iimilia, “I should so like a bit of fish!” 

“You shall have it then, certainly, my dcar father. Yes, 
madam, if you please. What fish would you like best, sir?” 

“Why, I should like some smelts; I haven’t tasted smelts, 
Kmilia, this very long time. Do you remember how deliciously 
- Sanders used to send them up at the Oaks?” * 

“Smelts!” 

The dowager was speechless with indignation. 

Will you be so good, madam, or shall I ask Susan? Half a 
dozen will be quite as many as my father will require.” 

“Smelts indeed! Ilalf a dozen as much as your father will 
require! 1 wonder when /is tather” (indicating her son with a 
gesture) “indulged himself in smelts? and I should think he 
had rather the better right.” 

 She’s always so cross and ill-natured,” said poor Mr. Wynd- 
ham, in a tone of Jamentation: “she’ll never let me have any- 
thing that’s good. Will she, Emilia?” 

‘“* Hush, my dear sir!—hush, hush !” as to a child. 

“Vm always cross and ill-natured! Am I, sir? Because I 
won't indulee—” 

“ What's all this about?” said Mr. Danby, lifting up his head, 
and looking sufficiently cross himself at being disturbed. 

“Oh! nothing, nothing, sir,” from Emilia; “a mere trifle; 
only about my poor father’s dinner—” 

“ Let him have what he likes best for his dinner, What are 
you about, Emilia?” And he returned to his reading. 

* You see he says I’m to have what I like for my dinner, anid 
1 choose smelts,” said the poor old man, with childish triumph. 

“Then you may get whom you will to buy them,” was old 7 8 
Danby’s reply, as she quitted the room, leaving the old man 
half crying at his disappointment and at her unkindness, and 
Himilia affectionately soothing him with the promise that he 
should have his smeits. 

Such were the scenes in which this lofty-minded creature 
was destined, as it seemed, to spend her life. She sighed, and 
thought of her mother’s definition of true heroism. 

Mr. Danby, who had seemed puzzled and perplexed with his 
papers, turning their leaves over, looking back, looking forward, 
and swallowing his breakfast without interrupting his examina- 
tion, lifted up his head at last, and, folding up the pages, was 
just leaving the room, when he turned back, and said,— 

“These papers put me in mind, Emilia, of what, in my hurry 
of business yesterday, I quite forgot to tell you: they concern an 
old friend of yours, I should not call her old, for she is the 
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most blooming and beautiful young creature I ever saw. Her 
husband is out of town, and it was necessary I should have the 
honour of an interview with her. 

“As soon as I was presented, she gave a little shriek, and, 
running forward, seized me by both hands, and vowed we were 
old acquaintance. J am glad, my dear, J am not grown s0 old 
and worn out as to be quite unrecognizable. She made pumer- 
ous inquiries after you in a breath, and made me promise you 
should call upon her; and I think you should: so you may as 
well go this morning.” 

Emilia’s heart was now fluttering and beating with the first 
sensation of real pleasure that it might almost be said she had 
known for years, 

With a smile of more animation than he had seen for many 
a day upon her face, she said,— 

“But, my dear Mr. Danby, you have forgotten to tell me the 
beautiful young lady’s name, or where she was to be found.” 

“Her name is Mrs. Glenlyon, and she lives in Upper Gros- 
venor Street, number —. Send to my chambers for the Red 
Book, for I protest I have forgotten the number.” 

“Glenlyon!” said Emilia; “ but no other person but one could 
answer to the description; and was—” 

“ Miss Hesketh, daughter of Sir Thomas Hesketh,” said he. 

She clasped her hands with joyful delight. ‘And she re- 
membered me?” 

“Indeed she did, and scemed quite impatient to sce you; and 
made me promise you should come, and come early, before she 
went out. Stay! let me recollect:—let me sce—she said she 
was most likely to be alone at breakfast time; but when did 
she say she breakfasted? I must surely have mistaken, Kimilia, 
but it strikes me that she said at twelve or one o'clock. How- 
ever, as she asked you to come, I would have you go by all 
means, and I am glad to see you look so much pleased.” 

You are very kind, sadeee” said she, her eyes glistening in 
a manner that he thought more beautiful than the stars of hea- 
ven, though he did not by gesture or expression betray the feel- 
ing. “ Thank you, Mr. Danby, for taking so much interest in 
my pleasure, assure you this is the greatest pleasure that 
could possibly happen tome. My swect, dear Lisa, you have 
not forgotten me, then!” 

“No, that most assuredly she has not; for she ran herself out 
of breath with her questions, and never thought of listening to 
one of my answers, She seemed to have forgotten nothing about 
you, and went over all the circumstances of old times with a 
liveliness of memory which proved that she had no common in- 
terest in the matter. But,” added he, indulging in a sort of 
joke, for he was really pleased to see her look so happy, “1 
don’t think she was much charmed with your poor old hus- 
band. She gave a saucy sort of stare at my habiliments, ] 
thought, and was comparing me with her beautiful and elegant 
Emilia; a comparison, my deur, that_I ucver was and never 
shall be able to stand.” ee 
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She gave him her hand—she had never felt so pleasantly since 
their marriage; he pressed it and put it to his lips: he was 
almost as happy as she was. 

However, he took his departure, for it was time to go to his 
chambers; and saying, “Send to Jonathan for the Red Book, 
and take care not to be too late, it would be so vexatious to 
miss her,” left the room. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Oh! if to dance all night and dress all day 

Charm'd the small-pox or chased old age away, 

Who would not scorn what housewife’s cares proliuce, 
Or who would Icarn one earthly thing of use?—Porr. 


Ir was a very large and handsome house, at the end of Upper 
Grosvenor Street, and commanding a view of the Park, The 
trees had just burst forth into their most vivid green, as yet 
untarnished by the dust and smoke; the sky was of the clearest 
blue, the sun was shining bright, and glittering upon the gay 
and brilliant crowds that flashed and fleeted by. 

It was two o’clock, but the breakfast things were not yet re- 
moved. The table was prepared for two; the beautiful*chased 
silver urn, two cups of the most rare and delicate Sévres china, 
one or two piles of fruit, blushing amid leaves and flowers, a 
silver basket of bread, whose whiteness might rival that of the 
napkin,on which it was laid, a French pie, and a few small de- 
licacies of other descriptions—such was the breakfast. 

The room was a pertect epitome of elegant luxury. Nothing 
that a love for art, a refinement of taste—nothing that wealth 
could command—was wanting there; and all arranged with so 
just and beautiful a keeping that the most fastidious observer 
must have been delighted. The delicate white curtains floated 
beneath the blue silk hangings, and just gently rose and fell 
with the fresh breezes; the: balconies filled with mignonette, 
roses, and sweet-scented flowers, perfumed the air; ai the hum 
from below came softened by the slight distance from Park 
Laue with almost a pleasant sort of harmony. 

On a sofa, covered with down cushions, h al? sitting, half lying, 
in a most elegant and beautiful undress, her fine hair negli- 
gently gathered together, and in part covered with a slight 
thing of lace, half buried in the soft, luxurious cushions, re- 
posed one of the most beautiful creatures that you ever beheld. 

She is very much changed since you saw her last. Society 
and intercourse with the world have given the most charming 
softness and finished elegance to her manners, while a some- 
thing, that looks very much like disappointment, has thrown a 
tender melancholy into her expression which is very intcresting. 

It is evident that this lovely young creature, with all the 
means of happiness, 1s not happy. 

She yawns, sips her breakfast, rings the silver bell that is 
placed beside her; her page, a tiny and very handsome youth, 


with dress of velvet and jewelled dagger, and all the fanciful 
adjustments of a fanciful lady's page, enters. 

* Another cup of tea, Lorenzo: that’s too sweet.” 

Another yawn. 

“Is the Colonel coming to breakfast, do you know?” 

“Charles told me the Colonel had breakfasted in his own 
room, and was gone out, madam.” 

A sort of desponding sigh. 

She sips her tea. 

“ How can you forget all the sugar so?” 

The delicate double-refined, with silver pincers that were 
surely made for fairy-land, is dropped into the cup of roses, then 
raised by a hand white, in truth, as the lily’s leaf, and almost 
as transparente«—the beautifully-moulded fingers glittering with 
a rich ring or two—to lips than which, if Hebe’s had been more 
beautiful, I never saw them painted. 

This hand, fair and delicate as it is, can yet hold the pen. 
On leaves, of a texture which is in itself a beauty, all em- 
bossed in fanciful flowers and Cupids, with a pen of gold and 
agate, this fair young creature, for want of a better friend, has, 
like poor Emilia, poured forth, from time to time, her thoughts; 
and ‘ think a few extracts from this album will make you bet- 
ter acquainted with her than pages of description. 


“Married! I am at Jast marricd! The butterfly is in harness 
—the gossamer is woveu—the wild bird is caged; I am married. 

‘Everybody wonders, and nobody knows; everybody looks as 
if they thought and said,—it’s very well now, but if Colonel 
Lenox had been plain Colonel Lenox, instead of the Master of 
Glenlyon, he might have waited long cnough for Miss Hesketh. 
How little they know me! 
:. “ Would I have played false to the best feelings of my heart, 
and become common-place and interested—in short, have made 
a good match, as it is called? And yet the world judges me so 
—what matters it? 

“ I wonder whether other people feel as I do, as if no one on 
earth understood their motives, judged them justly, appreciated 
them truly; or whether what appears to me injustice is, in 
truth, but a representation of what I am—a vain, volatile, 
self-willed, indolent creature, thoughtless of others, full of my- 
self, idle, and selfish. 

“ Am I so?—No. 

“Am I vain and proud fo say this?—~No. 

“T have faults, faults without number; but I have a heart, 
let them think what they will.” 





No more was added at that time by the fair contemplator. 
It was a long time before the fancy seized her to take up the 
gold and agate pen, and commune with, or rather utter, her 
thoughts in this way again. ‘The second strain ran thus:— 

“ This marriage is, after all, a very dull thing. I don’t think 
Llike it much. While Lenox was my lover, my thoughts were 
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always full; I was thinking of the last quurrel, or planning 
another; I was dressing myself or my room to receive him; I 
was fearing him, or wishing for him; I was full of sweet uncer- 
tainty or sweeter hope. It was very true I did nothing on earth 
but feel all this time. Ah! but now I look back upon it, even 
the pain was pleasure. I felt such a delightful thrill at my 
heart whenever I thought of him; I don’t know how to express 
it, but something unreal, imaginative, charming, was thrown 
over my whole existence. Oh, it was Paradise! 

“ Now he is out of the way almost all day long—I never sec 
him; when I do, ’tis ten to one he yawns. And, to be sure, I 
have nothing much to say to him, and I have nothing on earth 
to do. I don’t want to do anything; I have not one object in 
life. 1 don't practise, for I shall never play Well enough to 
please Lenox, with his fastidious taste; and, as he does not 
play himself, he doesn’t want me to make a noise and acccm- 
pany him, as many men do. Ido hate drawing, for I draw so 
very bad; I am ready to start with horror from my own hideous 
representations. It’s all very stupid. 

“Shall I ring for the carriage?’—but that nasty carriage makes 
me sick. I wish I could get something new—everything is so 
dull, Oh, dear me?” - 

Another long blank in the memorials of the capricious writcr. 

The next seems written in London. 





* Now, is not this very odd? IJIow I did want to come to 
London!—and now I abhor and hate London, Oh, how dread- 
fully dull many and many a time have I thought Harewood, 
which Glenlyon is so fond of, and now how I wish to see it 
again! I wonder whether my auriculas are in flower yet. I 
wish Lenox--—I don’t care though—I was going to wish Lenox 
would go down to the country again ; but I shall never like that 
Harewood much, I only like Haldimands and the Oaks—how 
I wish he had bought the Oaks instead of that ugly Harewood! 
After my lying-in we are to go to some watering-place or other, 
Lbelieve. I don’t know where it is to be, and I’m sure I don't 
care; I like one place as well as another. Oh, Maria!—here 
she comes, loaded with finery. 

“<¢ Yah, Maria, what a dress is this!—it will cost millions! I 
am sure I can’t afford it. It is sweetly pretty, lace and silver, 
and feathers for the head-dress. Tell Mrs. D— it’s too expen- 
sive ; I won’t be so extravagant—I won’t have it.’ 

“¢ But, madam! Colonel Glenylon ordered it for you; she 
says he wishes to sce you elegant to-night, ma’am—the Prince 
will be there; and he called in and desired she would send you 
everything she had most beautiful, for you to choose from, 
ma’am ; and she sent up Miss Shelly with her compliments, and 
she thinks, if her taste is consulted, you will certainly choose 
this, and you will look like an angel in it, which, indeed, you 
will, ma’am,’ 

“* And so I shall, to be sure, child. It’s very pretty; carry 
it up atairs, And now I think I can practise a quadrille step.’ 
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“ How charmingly I will dance! But they say I must not 
dance much—let them say it if they will. 

“* Lor, my dear Lenox, is that you? That’s a mighty prett 
gown you've given me—you are a dear, good creature—than 
you, thank you—there are ten curtseys and one kiss. There—. 
there—now what do you say to these quadrilles? are they charm- 
ing or not? ; 

“* You pretty creature!’ 

«Qh, Lenox, stop a moment. Sec, I have filled my room 
full of flowers—do come here—look! there’s a rose for you; and 
look here—’ 

“¢That’s very pretty—what do you call that?’ 

«That's called love-in-idjeness, and that forget-me-not, and 
that—pooh, I forget their names.’ 

** J1e’s gone!” 





“Well, Lam just come back from this grand party; that is, 
1 am just awake after it. Oh, goodness! how wearied I am! 

“T liked the first part of the evening well enouch; there were 
a great many very fine young men gathered about me. But what 
do I care for them now? 1 love Lenox, and when he is with 
me I feel the most perfect indifference to all others; but, after 
we had been together about one-hundredth part of a quarter of 
an hour, he left me with that odious Mrs, G. C. and walked 
away, and I saw no more of him all the evening. I hate these 
wuys—l am sure when he has left me I care for nothing else. 
Mrs. G. C, is a very odious, flirting, ugly, L think, fine lady— 
but auy fine lady is better than poor me now. 

“And I thought all the young men so stupid; so, after yawn- 
ing all the evening, I caine home at five o’clovk, dreadfully tired; 
and Lenox had becn at home and asleep an hour; and now, this 
morning, he was away before [ was awake, and I may take 
my breakfast in my own room by myself if I like. And when 
I get up I have nothing to do, for I am so tired and done up— 
J can’t go out for cver, 

“Qh life, what a burden art thou! This is, indeed, a miser- 
able existence. Why did the Creator, who is said to be goed, 
send such a wretch as [ am to burden the carth? Whydo lL 
live? Nobody wants me. Nine short months is it since I was 
married; and already Lenox can do just as well without as with 
me-——and as for all his relations, 1 hate them. 1 am a miser- 
able load to myself—I am of no use to others, There is not 
that thing I wish for, because there is nothing that could make 
me happy. Have I not everything the world can give? and yet 
1 am miserzable. 

“ Oh Heaven, I call upon thee!—but will Heaven answer such 
as I am? 

“They say these are the ravings of discontent—what if they 
are? If { were poor and miserable, people would pity me ; but 
am I the less wretched because there is no palpable cause ¢ 

“Qh! upon this sofa where I now lie, dressed in the softest 
manner, surrounded by flatterers, who only wait a word to obey 
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me—with neither care, nor want, nor anxiety—Heaven knows 
I envy, with my whole heart, the match-girl who is now crying 
matches through the street. Oh, days too short of unrequited 
love! Qh, days still shorter of love and happiness! Then, at 
least, my whole soul was occupied—now all nature seems to me 
in a dead calm. Oh, Lenox! if you would but come to me this 
very day and tell me you were ruined, and that J must bake your 
bread, and make your clothes, and sweep your room, so I might 
but stay with and be near you; so that while I sewed away, till 
my nose was as red and my fingers as rough as a bear, were 
you but sitting at your desk, and that I could talk and chatter, 
and you smile a little at me now and then, I should be happy! 

“T am sure [ am not romantic in saying this. I wish to be 
useful and busy; I wish to live with Lenox; and I am rich and 
idle, and he never comes near me. 

“Ts this the happincss he promised me? Is this what I mis- 
took for love ? 

“Oh! how little did I dream of how transient a nature was 
the passion I inspired. Nine months!—nine weeks!—I have 
suffered this for months, yet I see he cannot help it. He is 
kindness itself to me, but then—he can do without me. I have 
lost the power to occupy his existence—I am no more to him 
now than the house-cat.” 


“ Lenox came up to me just now, and found me in tears, for. 
I really was so unhappy I could not help it. He came to me 
so kindly. 

“<« What’s the matter with you, sweet girl?—has anything 
happened? any bad news?’ 

““¢ Oh no, nothing.’ 

“¢ Nothing!—then why do youcry? Nay, tell me; Iam sure 
there is something.’ 

“JT didn’t know how to speak. I had nothing to complain of 
—nothing I could exactly say in words. 

“¢T shall not be unhappy now you are come.’ 

“ He gave me a kiss, 

“< You get low by being by yourself. Shall I invite Clara to 
come and see you 2’. 

“¢ Oh no! I don’t want Clara or anybody.’ 

What do you want, then? smiling a little. 

‘“*¢ Something to interest me—something to— 

“ Pooh,.pooh! you are out of spirits—you'll be gay enough by- 
and-by at Mrs, M.’s ball.’ 

“¢Y hate balls—’ 

“¢ Why, then, what would you like to do?’ 

“¢To die!’ I cried, passionately; ‘for there is not one thing on 
earth I wish to live for,’ | | 

“T longed to tell him my whole heart—I longed to say, ‘ Ouly 
love me as you used to do, Lenox—that’s all; but something 
made it impossible. | 

“He seemed not to have the slightest idea of what filled my 
whole thoughts. 
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‘“¢My dear girl,’ said he, in a grave and somewhat displeased 
tone, ‘surely you are very unreasonable. Have you not every 
thing upon earth to make you happy—what can you want?’ 

*¢ Oh, Lenox!’ 

“¢ My dear Lisa, pray don’t be so very foolish.’ 

“And I felt that I was foolish, and was quite ashamed of 
myself; so I kissed him, and smiled too. And here all ended 
with his thinking me a nervous, low-spirited girl, and no more 
comprehending my wants and my feelings, than, perhaps— 
perhaps—I quite do myself. 

“ He sat down upon the sofa by me, and I sat by him so 
happy for five minutes or so. 

‘i Then he gate a loud yawn, stretched himself, and left the 
sofa. 

“When he did so—how silly all these little things look upon 
paper ; nobody can remember the effect they have—that yawn, 
that stretch, seemed to throw me from him distant as millions 
of worlds, 

“How could he care so little about my gricf! Ah, the time 
was—and not so very long ago—when he was glad to be allowed 
to sit for hours by me! he wanted nothing else then. 

“¢ Well, I shall 66 and look in at Arthur’s, and see what they 
te one there ; and I’ll order the phaeton to drive round the 

ark,’ 

~ “So ho rang the bell, ordered the carriage, and went away. 
I drove round the Park half asleep—came in—dressed for a 
large dinner-party—then went to Mrs. M@——’s assembly. It was 
a very crowded, noisy, buzzing sort of an affair. People looked 
gay enough; there was plenty of talking and laughing round 
me. I listened to none of it—I believe I looked very well : there 
was a sort of murmur when I came into Mrs. M ’s room, 
I could not help hearing ‘lovely creature,’ &c. &c. very often. 
I wanted Lenox to havo heard them—what were they to me ?— 
but he was not there. 

“T often think with mysel. that I will try not to care for him; 
why should I waste my whole heart and aflections upon ono 
who does not want them? My tove is even importunate. I 
wish 1 could conceal what I feel; it is, 1 see, a sort of restraint 
—a bother to him ; he seems really wearied of me. I look at 
my glass—dress myself in the most attractive manner, and 
onder where the charm is gone that used to bind him to me. 
It is plain that often he does not even look at me, when others 
are surprised at my beauty. This, then, is the jend—here 
finishes my life— 

“ No hope of joy—no motive for exertion. 

“Young and beautiful, and with a passionate heart, my doom 
has been to be the idol of a month, and then to sink into a ‘piece 
of furniture—a mere appendage to the man I could adore,’ 








“T have—I have looked at my Jaudanum bottle. I have 
thought to force a few genuine tears from his eyes, but the 
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thought of my baby stirs within me: at least, I will love it, and 
4 will love me; and then I shall, perhaps, forget. 

“Ah, what a reverse from when a word, a look, of mine was 
misery or happiness! J remember the ten thousand tenderest 
things he said to me—the heart of man never invented tenderer; 
and now, as if it had becn a dream, when I allude to them, he 
has forgotten all! | 

‘* Nay, he will talk of those days—which are fixed in my heart 
for ever—as of days of a short insanity, which the passion, not 
the individual, occasioned. 

“Do all men make love so persuasively ? and are all men 
without intending it, such deep, such exquisite deccivers? Do 
all women go through the tortures [ endure? Alas, alas ! why 
did I ever, ever marry ?” 





“My baby is born. I am recovering slowly, but surely. 
There is a great fuss made about both me and it. They have 
persuaded me not to nurse it. They say I have not strength— 
that it would be a confinement to me—and yet lam half sorry— 

“T have got a most excellent nurse to take care of the little 
creature, and a very good wet-nurse, too. The people about me 
take care of all that. 

“Tam very fond of it, but [ wish thoy would let me see more 
of it; they keep it out of the room, lest it should tire or hurry me. 
IT am sure the serenest moments I have enjoyed for a very long 
time, are when they will let me hold it in my lap. I have alesady 
a thousand schemes for its education. I aim sure it shall be 
very different from mine. I know it will be very fond of me— 
children always are. It’s very pretty already, and 1 mean to 
inake it everything that is clever and good. Voor Jémilia! I 
wonder what is become of her—years, years, years—and | dare 
say she has forgotten me, as I have almost forgotten her. How 
my life has been crowded with nothings since we parted !—long 
and long ages ago, 

“ My baby makes me think of her—and how she used to talk 
to me; but 1 shall never see her again. Pretty little thing, 
there is something very intelligent in its droll, wondering facg ; 
and when J put it close to my heart [ have such a feeling! I 
think I am going to be very happy; it looks,so nice in its tiny 
basinet, little red-faced thing, all smothered up in white muslin. 
Lenox, who hates babies, gave ine the most aflectionate squeeze 
to his heart as I was hanging over its pretty bed to-day, and 
seemed to think it quite as lovely as I did. 

“ Now I have got this little creature, I shall never want 
amusement. I shall dress it and undress it, and take such a 
pleasure in getting it to sleep, and sceing all its pretty ways—l 
shall be s» happy, 1 am sure.” 


I will give you no more of these extracts ; they will suffice to 
‘paint to you the ill-regulated heart, accustomed only to the 
baneful pursuit of excitement, and filled with that bitter disap- 
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ointment which real life proves to those who are only fitted to 
ive in that paradise of romance—Love. 

You will pity her, and lament as I do that Colonel Lenox did 
not prove, what too few husbands do prove, a kind and judi- 
cious friend to this wayward but mosi affectionate trifler. 

It was true she had scon thoroughly wearied him by her 
exactions and her apparent caprices ; the root of which he did 
not, in the least, take the trouble to understand. He had 
learned to look upon her as a trifler, unworthy to take the place 
in his heart forfeited by one whose desertion he never had for- 

iven ; it was in that kind of restless state of mind produced 

y a disappointment of this nature, that he had fallen in the 
way of the beautiful Lisa, now far more beautiful than she had 
ever been. 

«Some vears had elapsed since the days of the Oaks: and the 
remembrance of Emilia, who had so completely vanished from 
their cirele, had faded in both their minds. A long series of 
events had separated Lisa from her schoolday life and school- 
day friendships; and as Colonel Lenox never alluded to the 
subject, Lisa had supposed that her impression of his attach- 
ment had been unfounded, and that he had never really cared 
for any one but herself. 

So he declared, and so he believed, in the brief madness of 
the passion which she had excited. 

This was now their third scason in town; another infant had 
been added to their nursery, but without adding to the felicity 
of the lovely mother. 

She found babies, like the other things of this world, inca- 
pable of furnishing that perpetual excitement for which she was 
languishing. os 

Of serious duty, except during her brief communication with 
Fimilia, she had never been taught to think. Her whole life 
was but one pursuit of pleasure, and a succession of disappoint- 
ments at finding pleasure never could satisfy a heart and mind 
like hers. But she had already learned the fatal secret to 
dazzle and confuse her mind by the bustle of endless engage- 
ments; and the gold and agate pen no longer was called upon, 
to record the thoughts and feelings of a full and tender heart, 

Colonex Lenox had assumed the name of Glenlyon On oc. 
casion of an inheritance which had fallen to him. Sir Thornas 
and Lady Hesketh were dead, and Lisa had inherited a large 
fortune, though the estate had gone to the heir-at-law, 

It was now, in the dearth of greater objects, become a very 
strong desire with Colonel Lenox to re-assume his family namo, 
of which he was extremely proud, and it was on account oz 
business connected with this subject that Mr. Danby had been 
consulted ; something had occurred which had determined hina 
to the very unusual step of a call at Colonel Lenox’s house, 
ae he had seen the beautiful Mrs, Lenox, ag he has re- 
ated, 

It never crossed Mr, Danby’s mind that there could be an 
_ connexion between the Colonel Lenox in question, and the 
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but he thinks no name so aoe as Lenox, and the time was 
when I thought so too—but I care very little about it now. But 
he’s going to be Lenox again; and so I have never tried to learn 
to call him Glenlyon.” 

Emilia continued silent. 

Then Mrs, Lenox said— 

“The next question to be asked and answered, now we 
know whom we have married, is, I suppose, what children 
have we got? I’ve got two, 1 believe. How many have you 
got—six?” 

* Not one,” said Emilia, : 

“Well, I dare say that’s quite as well. That sort of thing ic 
such a plague, and one sees 80 little of one’s children after all. 
I used to think, J remember, when I was young and foolish— 
when I was so weak, Emilia, as to wish to be loved, and to love 
—and all that nonsense—” 

Emilia’s hand quivered a little as Lisa said this. 

“used to think how passionately I should love my children 
—that I should live for them; but things are so oddly ordered 
in this world, I think one never does what one best likes. I 

ever hardly see my children; I am in bed half the morning, 
and they are in bed all the night, which is the only time when 
I am alive—but would you like to see them?” 

“I should like excessively to see them.” 

She rang the bell, the page appeared. : 

“Tell Mrs. Reynolds to bring down the children; this lady 
wants to see them.” 

The page returned with— 

“Master Lenox is just going out, and Miss Lenox is asleep.” 

“ Ah, that is always it; but I will have my own way for once. 
Tell Mrs. Reynolds that I beg she will bring the children down, a8 
a very old friend of mine wishes most particularly to see them.” 

After some short delay, the door opened, and the children 
appeared. The first, a wild and beautiful boy, of about two 

ears old, with his hat and feather hanging on one side of his 

ace; the other, a most lovely female infant of four months, 
asleep in the arms of its wet-nurse. 

Emilia kissed, or strove to kiss, the elder little rebcl, who 
pushed her away with both his hands, and turned his face wilful 
and pevis from her; she then took the little babe in her arms 
and kissed it very softly, while her colour rose and fell rapidly. 

At last she said— 

“There seem strange inequalities in this world.” 

“ As how, dear Emilia?” 

“I think it all falls to your share,’”’ with a gentle smile. 

* All what?” 

“Every good thing which God gives he seems to have given 
to you.” There wasa alight bitterness in her tone as she spoke, 
but, recovering herself, she smiled again, and said, looking at 
her with great affection, “and to complete all, he has made 
you that which nobody can envy, becauge every one must love 
you, 
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Mrs. Lenox shook her head, but turned away and said . 
nothing. _ | ae | 
~ “ Come here, you rebel, and give me a kiss,” said she, rallying 
her spirits, and beginning to play with her boy; then she too 
and kissed and hugged her sleeping babe; and then, sayin 
she was sick of them, both sent them out of the room, and, 
sinking again upon her sofa by the side of Emilia, continued — 
her interrupted talk. | 

“Dear Emilia,” she added, looking at her with tenderness, 
“it does me good to see you. When I look at you, it reminds 
me of those days, so long, long ago, when we were both—ah! 
how different from what we are now! I had a heart then, but I 
don’t know what has become of it; yet, when I see you, it seems 
to come like a recollection again. I don’t think—what was 1 
about to say? What a life have I led since we parted at the 
Oaks! And, ah! my Emilia! had you not better have—” 

“Let us talk of something else than the Oaks,” said Mrs. 
Danby, interrupting her. ‘I endeavour to forget the Oaks, 
and all that part of my life. I have a home—and kindness— 
and, though not blest as you are with such lovely chidren, I—~’* 

“Ah! you were always contented and always happy, and I 
was always happy and never contented, that was the difference! 
And it is impossible for any one to be happier now, as the world 
goes, than I am, and yct I should not care if I were dead to- 
morrow; but I am so tired and good-for-nothing to-day, I shall 
only infect you with my own blue-devils. What a beautiful 
day I protest it is, and past four o’clock! Will you take a drive 
with me in the Park? Do, dear Emily.” 

Emilia consented, with the proviso that she should be released 
by half-past five, Mr. Danby’s dinner-hour, 

Mrs. Lenox opened wide her beautiful eyes with astonishment, 
but promised to drive her home at the proper hour, 

And the languid beauty and her grave and quiet friend were 
soon seated side by side in the most clegant of little equipages, 
and, with a tiny postilion on one of the tiny ponies, were soon 
going the round of the Park. | | 

The Park was full of gay company; and the carriage of the 
lovely Mrs, Lenox was s00n surrounded by admiring cavaliers 
on horseback, all of whom raised their hi or their glasses to 
observe the new face by her side. Emilia, pale and faded as 
she was, had lost little :n beauty, and had even gained in the - 
interest of her appearance ; and as she sat, silently reclining in 
the carriage, while Mrs. Lenox, now in animated spirits, laughed, 
and flirted, and chatted away, full of talent, whim, and gaiety 
she was scarcely a less attractive object than her volatile. an 
fuscinating friend. | 





“They seemed to me to be making more than ordinary fuss 
about you, Lisa, in the Park,” was Colonel Lenox’s address to 
his wife, as, both dressed to go out for dinner, they were waiting 
a few seconds for their carriage inthe drawing-room, = _ 

“ You are usually a pretty powerful centre of attraction—but 
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there was some one I did not in the least know in your carriage. . 
Who can you have picked up now” «i 

“Did you Jook at her, or did you not look at her?” said Lisa. | 
“You very seldom, signor, trouble yourself in the least either 
with me or my carriage. My new attraction must have heen 
peculiarly attractive, as it attracted you to look that way. Well, 
what did you think of her?” 
~ “NRather a fine figure of a woman, if one may judge by her 

é, which was elegant and distinguished enough; but as for 
er face, your new friend is old enough to be your grandmother, 

Lisa. I can’t imagine where you picked her up.” 
“ Nonsense!” said Lisa; “ wy, need you make any concealment 
about it?—you know very well.” ae 

“T have not the slightest suspicion.” : 

“T can tell you what, sir, you will make me very suspicious it 
you go on so0,”’ said Lisa, colouring. | 

“What can you mean?” 

“Mean! Good Heavens, Lenox! you don’t mean to say, or to 
pretend to make me believe, you didn’t know who was in the 
carriage with me?” 

. “T do pretend to say so; and now you seem so unwilling to 
tell me, I really beg to know, Lisa. You have lately been in 
the humour to pick up such odd acquaintances, and to,make 
yourself so thoroughly independent of me, that I begin to think 
it is as well I should know whom you please to honour by ex- 
hibiting them to the whole town at your side ?” 

“Independent! strange people!” said Lisa, putting up her 
lip; “‘and I wonder what strange people Colonel Lenox gets 
acquainted with—he knows best—but who's afraid? I challenge » 
him to compare his new friends with mine any day in the year.” 

“* Do you mean to tell me or not, without further trifling?” 
said he, a ripe 

** No, I do not; for { am sure, if you would own it, you know 
as well as Ido, And why you choose to make all this mystery 
abont it, I cannot conceive! Unless, indeed—” | 

“JI make the mystery! Was ever anything on earth so 
unreasonable and provoking as you are?” 

“Indeed! Very well; I am sorry for you, poor man!” and, 
humming a tune, she stepped out into the conservatory at: the 
end of her drawing-room, and began to busy herself with 
gathering some flowers; while he, vexed and out of temper, with 
little reason enough as it should seem, sat brushing the hat 
which he held in his hand with his coat-sleeve. so 

The time was past when his young and beautiful wife heeded 
his humours; ‘she seemed, indeed, to take quite a pleasure in. 
provoking him. She came up to him from the conservatory. 
with a rose in her hand, put it to his face and saidjh—- = 

_* Sweet, isn’t it? sweet as your temper! And so you pretend 
you thought her. changed ?” , eid RE gs cae 
. >“ Pooh!” said he, ungraciously pushing the rose away; “I tell 
hie I have not a conception who you are talking about; but she 
‘Igoked so like a tragedy queen, that I suspect you-of having © 
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picked up some second-rate actress, whom you fancy a Siddons, 
to make a pet of. And where, in the name of Heaven, did you 
set her down? Iam confident I saw your carriage turning out 
of Chancery Lane, as I came up from Hoare’s, where I had oc- 
casion to go this afternoon.” | | 

“Exactly so; in Chancery Lane I set her down. And oh, 
dear Lenox! is it not horrid to think of that dear creature 
spending her life in such a hole as that?” | | 

He looked so naturally, as if he did not in the least compre- 
hend her, that at last she was half convinced that he really had | 
not recognised Emilia. ee 

“Well, you really do look so divinely stupid, that fer ence I - 
believe you tobe sincere: that woman was Emilia Danby!” 

t. ‘‘ Danby!” he repeated. ‘‘ Emilia!” 

“She who was once that lovely, blooming, animated Emilia 
Wyndham, that I—and perhaps you—” she added, looking at 
him askance, “loved so dearly—is now the pale and faded, but 
charming-looking creature, that J—but I beg it may not be you 
—mean to love exceedingly again.” | 

He did not seem to heed her; he was looking intently at_ 
something in the crown of his hat. 

“The deuce!” said he: “that careless rascal has not given me 
my own hat ;” and he rose and walked out of the room. 

“Now I wonder what there was m that hat?” said his wife 
to herself; “for he zs such an arch-deceiver, that I never know 
what to believe of him.” 

However, the carriage was at the door before he had got the 
right hat; which, as it proved, was exactly the one he held in 
his hand before; it was, however, well pulled over his brows as. 
he handed his wife into the carriago; and he was so busy letting - 
down and pulling up the window, and found it so impossible to 
settle the window-strap at a just length upon the pin, that she 
never even saw his face till they stopped at the house where 
ar were to dine, St 

he, flung back in a corner of the carriage, was by this time. 
far from the subject, and was speculating whether the Duke ot 
C——— would be at this dinner or not. | 

The Duke of C——— was there. Ve 

And the Duke of C—— sat by Mrs, Lenox at dinner, who 
really looked the loveliest little creature that ever uttered wild 
and eee things in a voice like music, and with lips of coral; . 
and the Duke, a remarkably tall, handsome, and elegant ma 
was evidently so much enchanted, that, contrary to his usual. 
wont, he appeared in the drawing-room afterwards; and it was 

not till Mrs, Lenox went away to the opera that he went away : 
too, and he was in his box the whole evening, and with his glass: 
very rarely directed to the stage, , | Beene S ee ee 
Colonel Lenox, contrary to his custom also, came ‘into his. 
wife’s box that night. She was quite alone; and as he sat: 
behind her, so that she could not see his tace, he said, after a 
long silence =. Oe ee 
* “Now don’t be tiresome, Lisa; is it possible-that that pale, 
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almost elderly-looking woman, that I saw in your carriage to- 
day, could be Emilia Wyndham? I assure you, upon my honour, 
I did not know her in the least; I never saw any one upon earth 
so changed.” 

Mrs, Lenox, with all her airy indifference, was not yet become 
so very indifferent as not to feel her heart beat with pleasure at 
this speech. 

She turned playfully and saucily to him, and said,— 

“TI never heard you say such rude, bearish things in my life, 
Lenox. I positively will tell her what you say.” 

“Do, if you please,” said he, carelessly; “but where on earth 
did you pick her up ?” 

“Why, before you came to town the other day, your solicitor 
had made an appointment with Mr. Danby to meet him at your 
house, and you were not come back, and they showed him up 
by mistake to me, and, good Heavens! I knew him in a moment. 
He was not changed the Jeast possible atom from the man who 
walked by Emilia that famous and never-to-be-forgotten night 
npon the terrace at the Oaks, ITle’s just as ugly—older he 
could not be if he lived to be as old as Methuselah—and so I 
made her out. Bnt he must be the greatest hunks in the 
world, for you know everybody said he was most cruel rich, 
ond yet he keeps her in such a place as you never in your life 

id see,” 

‘‘Porhaps he’s jealous of her ?” 

“ Very likely. Yes, I dare say that old-fashioned vice still 
holds in Chancery Lane, though it is conturies since men have 
pale their wives such a compliment in Grosvenor Square. Yes, 

should not really wonder—perhaps Mr. Danby does still care 
enough for his wife to be jealous of her.” 

And sho thought in her heart, “I would be content to be 
locked up in Chancery Lane all my life, to know that my hus- 
band was jealous of me!” 

There was a silence of some minutes. At last,— 

“What are you ae of, Lisa ?” said he. 

“Of how I could possibly make you jealous,” she said, in 
rather a hurt tone. 

“I'm sure I don’t know; but I advise you not to try.” 

“ You could be jealous, then ?” 

“TI advise you not to try,” said he, coldly. “ It’s more easy 
to make husbands jealous—if jealous the word must be, but 
prefer any other—to offend them, to irritate them by levity and 
vanity, than many women think. Jealous I am not much 
inclined to be, but displeased I may very easily be,” 

Her countenance fell, but her spirit rose at this unkindness ; 
and, turning hor sweet face away, she began to look out from 
her box, to place herself in the most engaging attitude for 
display, and seemed to think of nothing henceforward but of 
endeavouring to attract the eyes of the whole house. He soon 
guitted her box, and left her to pursue her amusement, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


Oh, how much more doth beauty wondrous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give '!—Snansrseansg, 


AND what were, meanwhile, Iimilia’s feelings? | 

Refreshed and enlivened by her drive in the Park—her blood 
flowing through her veins with a freedom long unknown—her 
spirits cheered by the beautiful scene of herbage, foliage, and 
gay company which she had quitted—she was set down at her 
dull, dark house in Chancery Lane. 

Many would have entered this gloomy prison in melancholy 
and discontent—it would have been. still further darkened by 
contrast with the sweot air, the bright sun, the refreshing green, 
the brightness, the animation, they had lefs. | 

Not so Emilia. She had so schooled and disciplined her 
mind, that any little interruption of this sort in the course of 
her monotonous lite was hailed as a refreshment, an assist- 
ance, and an encouragement to persevere in the course of duty 
on which she had resolved. ‘ 

She had said little during her drive, but had listened, amused, 
yet secretly alarmed, to the gay prattle which passed between 
her lovely companion and ali the admiring cavaliers who sur- 
rounded the carriage. She had been cheered by tho affection 
which Mrs, Lenox had lavished upon her, and her heart was 
deeply touched and interested by the sight of her children; tor, 
if there was that thing in the world which Emilia doated on, it 
was upon little children. ae: 

All these pleasant, or at least interesting, thoughts had called 
her from herself, and done her infinite good; and she felt that 
the refreshment of Lisa’s society—of a return with her, ag it 
were, to the light of day, to those pleasant habits of life to 
which her early years had been accustomed—would give a 
strength to her bodily and mental frame which she had long 
felt that she was beginning to want. : 

She was like a plant that had been buried in a cold, dark | 

cellar, and to which the fresh air and warm sun restore its 
native strength and colour, , 
_ Nothing could be more affectionate than Mrs, Lenox, nor 
anything apparently more sincere than the pleasure she ex- 
pressed in thus renewing the old and intimate intercourse be- 
tween them; but there was one thought which already intruded 
to mar this happy prospect. ; | : 

Sitting upon a fine horse at some distance from the ring, 
under the trees in that part of the Park which is called the 
Wood, she had seen a figure which, do what she would to main- 
tain her outward composure, it was impossible to behold again 
with indifference, — | a 

He had turned his head, and given a glance at the carriage 
as it passed; but he did not, as her beating heart told her to 
expect, join it, She could net, however, be mistaken in the 
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face—it was changed, greatly changed, yet slic could not but 
recognise it at once. 

‘The gentleman turned his horse’s head, and galloped across 
the Park; but as they came down again by the Serpentine, aud 
there paused to inhale the fresh wind that blew from the water, 
she had seen him again at a little distance, and again he was 
watching the carriage. 

As soon a8 Mrs. Danby entered her own house, avoiding in- 
terruption, she passed rapidly up stairs into her own little bed- 
room, and, bolting the door, sat down to collect her thoughts. 

Lie was there, then. 

He, from whom she had thought herself irrevocably and for 
ever separated, had entered into her circle of existence once 
more. She had seen him, but he had not appeared to recognise 
her; and his countenance—at least so far as her hasty glances 
could assure her of it—showed that he was greatly changed. 
There was the air of a man of high fashion—a force of expres- 
sion in his countenance and carriage which differed a good deal 
from the elegant, handsome, but most natural and somewhat 
romantic Colonel Lenox of the Oaks. There was something 
high and military in his air—an aspect of command, not to say 
of imperious command, which, though it might have added to 
his attractions in many cyes, disappointed her. 

He was no longer the Lenox she had loved so truly. 

Still, her treacherous heart beat wildly when she saw him 
and her good and delicate conscience began to ask questions. 

What ought she to do? Might she, without danger to her 
own honour and that of Mr. Danby, indulge an intimacy with 
the wife, which must inevitably lead to further intercourse with 
the husband? Her heart answered boldly to the appeal—her 

ure, honest, innocent heart, answered it with fearless courage. 

he felt, it was true, that infirmity of feeling had for the mo- 
ment betrayed her into an emotion neither loyal, perhaps, to 

Mr. Danby nor to her friend; but it was but the emotion of a 
moment, She felt the assurance that her faith to both was firmly 
planted on a rock; she had the pratification of feeling that she 
might rely upon herself, not as the rash boast of ignorant secur- 
ity, but asthe reward of long-tried effort and habitual self-control. 

Colonel Lenox henceforward would be nothing to her. 

One indulgence she thought might be yet allowed her—his 
happiness was still dear—his and Lisa’s. She thoughi she 
already saw that the welfare of both was in peril, and that her 
influence might assist in saving the sweet and volatile creature 
from the many snares with which she saw her to be surrounded. 
The idea was more delightful to that poor, desolated heart than 
any of you, surrounded by the influences of kind domestic affcc- 
tions, will find it easy to believe. 

- The next subject for consideration was—ought she not, now, 
to make Mr. Danby aware of tho true state of her feelings? 
Out of regard for his happiness she had long concealed them— 
ought she not, now, to make him acquainted with everything, 
and leave to him the decision of her future canduct? 
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This was the course prescribed by sincerity, candour, truth, 
and principle; and such a course was sure to approve itself to 
Emilia. He had treated her on his part with little confidence, 
and his habitual reserve had infected even her frank and open- 
hearted temper with something of its own constraint. She was 
also become rather afraid of him, and had not been able to 
acquire the habit of speaking to him very openly; but, upon 
this occasion, she resolved to do it; and with an eye bright with 
conscious integrity, a brow unclouded, and a heart relieved, 
went down to meet her husband and father at dinner; for, after 
all, Mr. Danby did not dine in the city, but had ordered dinner 
somewhat later than ordinary at home. 

The poor father was, a8 usual, the object of her unremitting 
attention during the meal. Her husband sat, as was his wont, 
with papers by his side, at which he, from time to time, looked 
while he ate. There were times when he uever once spoke to 
either of them during the whole dinner; and he was so absent 
to-day that he seemed quite to have forgotten the event so in- 
benkely interesting to EXmilia; but she never took little things 
il; she looked at him, and smiled to herself at his forgetfulness, 
and busied herself in preparing for her father his treat of fish; 
for he required as much attention as a little child. : 

The poor man was in high glec over his indulgence, and said 
so many happy and affectionate things, that, foolish as they 
were, they gave her much pleasure; and her spirits kept rising 
more and more, till at length she felt quite equal to the task 
she had proposed to herself. However, upon Mr, Danby thrust- 
ing back his chair, and leaving the room abruptly before the 
cloth was removed, she found she must postpone it till the 
evening. 

It was then after tea, and when her father had gone to bed, 
that, seeing him at last lay down those never-ending papers, 
she summoned up her courage, and began with— 

“ You do not ask me what I did with myself this morning?” 

“Why should 1? You spent your time much as usual, I 
suppose.” 

‘“‘ No—that, indeed, I did not. I went to sce the blooming 
and beautiful young lady you told me of—Mrs. Glenlyon—” 

“Oh, ay! I remember;—a former friend of yours, if I recol- 
lect right ?” 

“ Yes—but her name was not then Glenlyon.” 

F “Of course not. She was not married, I think, in thoso 
ays. 

“ Are you acquainted with the gentleman she married?” —her 
colour, in spite of all her determination, rising to her cheek— 
“he, too, has changed his name since those days.” 

“ Yes—his name was once Lenox:” but his attention was now 
aroused, and, fixing one of his keen and penetrating glances 
upon her, “ of course you know nothing of him?” he said. 

“There was a gentleman, Mr. Danby, whom perhaps you may 
recollect, staying at the Oaks the first time you ever were there, 
But very possibly you may have altogether forgotten him?” 
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“No, I have not,” said Mr. Danby, with a countenance of 
grave attention, as if he was prepared to hear more, and his 
severe and penetrating eye fixing her like that of the basilisk; 
“but I mndeesioed that young man perished in the battle of 
Albuera.” 

“ He did noé,” said she, in a low voice, and endeavouring: to 
raise her eye to his; but the cye she met was s0 steady, so 
piercing, so grave, that hers sank before it. 

Hlonest as was her heart, her eye played her false in the en- 
counter. She went on in a low voice, which she vainly endea- 
voured to make steady. ‘“ There was a mistake in the returns 
—did you not see it corrected in the newspapers ?” 

‘“ And you never told me?” cried he, in a loud voice of anger 
and emotion. 

“Why should I tell you?” said she, in a tone of gentle re- 
monstrance. ‘‘ Why should I suppose it could interest you? 
iow should I know you had ever even read the return? What 
was Colonel Lenox, then, to cither of us?” 

A. sarcastic, suspicious smile—that smile which she equally 
disliked and dreaded—curled his lip. She knew when he smilcd 
so that he never believed any person. 

Still it was her duty, and she always did her duty, to proceed; 
so she went on—a little hurriedly though:— 

“That Colonel Lenox it is for whom you are now concerned, 
That Colonel Lenox it is who has married Miss Hesketh.” 

He started. 

“Mr. Danby,” she said, with a dignity and composure, the 

result of her honest determination to do him right, “what my 
youthful feclings might have been before I ever became ac- 
quainted with you, you never inquired, The delicacy of your 
feelings—your confidence in ine—were equally great. I thauk 
you for both—as for the other innumerable proots of your gencr- 
ous affection.” 
_ There was now a deep attention, but no softening countenance, 
“Separated, as I then believed I was for ever, from one with 
whom sv many happy days had been spent—so many dear as- 
sociations formed—I did not think it would be for your happi- 
ness to know that there was one tie more painful than the rest 
to break when I gave myself to you. It was broken.” 

Still doubt and suspicion clouded his countenance. 

“When I gave you my hand, Mr. Danby, I came to you with 
the resolution to give my huinblest duty, and all 1 could of my 
heart,” 

&e Ah!” 

“ The rest, sir, lay in ashes,” 

“Goon,” he said, 

“I believed then, and I think still, that the true way never 
to rekindle those ashes was to keep my saccret to myself, and 
dismiss it from my thoughts, with the things that had been.” 

“And you did? You dare to say that you did?” said he, 
almost fiercely, “Nay, Emilia—no lie—a dissembler I may 
have thought yeu—a liar I never thought you.” 
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She was huri—deeply hurt. She little guessed the cause of 
this distrust—those fatal papers. It had been his impression 
that they had been written since her marriage. It had never 
once suggested itself to his thoughts that they might have ex- 
isted before. 

“T do not know,” said she, with some spirit, “why I should 
persevere in opening my heart to you, since I see that you do 
not believe me.” ' 

Fle shook his head, but said,— 

“T believe much of what you say, Mmilia. I have very scl- 
dom met with any person, man or woman, and could believe all 
that they might say; but go on.” 

“T think I have said all that I had to say: perhaps you will 
not believe me when I add, that if 1 wish—as I do most earn- 
estly wish—to renew my intimacy with Lisa, no thought that 
you could by possibility disapprove mingles with this, Still 1 
did not think myself, as was onee the ease, justified in clecting 
myself into a judge in this matter. I have laid my heart open 
to you; and it is for you to decide what 1 am to do.” 

He looked steadily, and almost sternly at her, as he said,— 

“And you are prepared to assure me, that you never, in 
word, thought, or deed, indulded the feelings which you tell me 
you had resolved to conquer?” 

“ Never!” 

* Could you swear this?” 

“No,” said she, shrinking, “cur thoughts are questionable 
things—we are not always masters of them; but never, if I ean 
trust my own heart, have I broken my loyalty and faith to you 
by indulging the thoughts which might arise.” 

“T donot know what you call indulying,” said he, turning 
sway from her coldly. 
© “On that one fatal evening, when I thought that he I had 
perhaps wronged was dead,” said she, with much emotion, “] 
was surprised into an expression of feeling, which, now I per- 
ceive you were aware of its canse, | own might displease you. 
I thought him gone for ever, and that it was uscless to trouble 
you or disturb your peace by my vain sorrow; but, believe me, 
1 did not indulge it: when I was come to myself, I almost. re- 
joiced in it—I did indeed. Alas, alas! what has poisoned your 
heart against me, Mr. Danby? I intended to be candid and 
sincere. Why will you look upon me in that terribly suspi- 
ciousmanner? Do youthink I deserve it? You know I do not.” 

“Ah, Emilia!” said he, with a heavy sigh, “ forgive me—I 
thought you more than woman.” 

“Alas! what can you mean? IJiow have I forfeited your 
esteem? I thought the course I pursued was right. Indeed I 
think so still. What do the hidden secrets of the heart avail? 
But now it is different—I must meet him now, in the inter- 
course of intimate domestic life, once more. I know,” said she, 
her clear cye, now beaming bright with truth and honour, 
meeting his, “that I can meet him without impeachment of my 
loyalty to you. But [ have no right to erect my conscience to 
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be a, judge in this matter, You know all, Mr. Danby—decide 
for me. What you determine I shall most implicitly and 
honourably obey.” 

In spite of all his hidden reasons, as he thought, he felt 
ashamed of his suspicions. 

Her brow was so open—her whole countenance so instinct 
with honest sincerity. 

“Emilia,” he said, “I shall trust you: I do not wish or 
choose, after having played the contemptible part of a man 
who too fondly loved, to complete the character by terminating 
with that of the jealous pantaloon. I confide in you, Emilia. 

tis my wish—my injunction—that this intimacy should pro- 
ceed as if nothing of all this had ever existed; and if you de- 
ccive me again! —why, you will only have completed the 
eee history of the man who would have dicd to make you 
1appy.” 

He rose, in some emotion, from his chair, and abruptly left 
the room. 

“Mr. Danby!—” 

She longed to call him back—touched, melted, yet wondering 
and perplexcd—she longed to throw herself at his fect, and be- 
seech him to explain what he meant. 

But, stung to the quick by what he believed her duplicity, 
even at the very moment when she was professing tho most 
undisguised avowal of her feelings, he hastily left his house, 
and retired, as he had so often before done, to assuage the wounds 
of his heart amid the business of his chambers. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


There never was any heart truly great and gencrous, that was not also tender 
and compassionate.—Sovru, 

Mrs. Lenox came home that night from the opera considet- 

ably less ennuyée, and considerably more excited, than she had 

penhaes done since the ever-to-be-regretted days of her passion 

tor Colonel Lenox. 

The unfortunate conversation about jealousy had raised feel- 
ings—had summoned up a spirit—in the bosom of the faulty, 
volatile, but affectionate young wife, which, had her husband 
only used the knowledge he possessed of the scx in order to 
understand, he would have been rather less carcless in exciting. 

The object of a brief and sudden passion, which was the result 
of his own deeply-resented disappointment—her great beauty— 
and the attachment, too little controlled and too little concealed 
which he had excited—he had loved with vehemence for a few 
brief hours—to awaken as from.a dream, when the realitics of 
every-day life had destroyed those delusions of the imagination 
amid which alone such a passion as his can dwell. He had 
becn more than lover as lever—he was less than husband as 
husband. He had been little accustomed of late to the enjoy- 
ment of domestic tenderness, and he was naturally of a temper 
little indulgent; for he was penetrating rather than juet ju hie 
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way of thinking: ho was little accustomed to balance the faults 
against the good qualities of those around him, and strike a 
righteous account; for he was fastidious rather than sound in 
his ideas. 

His model of woman had been formed, as I believe that of 
most men is formed, upon the ideal of his first love. He had 
respected, and esteemed, and admired Jimilia for qualities, the 
very contemplation and association with which rendered him « 
better man. He felt this, and he had the sense to value her 
" gtill more for the effect, she produced upon his character. While 
under her influence, he felt the moral progression, so to speak, 
the sense of which is the most exquisite and delicate of human 
enjoyments, And he had accustomed himéelf to regard her as 
a sort of tutelary angel, attached to his life, under whose divine 
influence he was to become all that it is best for man to be. 

: Everything that belonged to the higher qualities of his nature 
—the finer moralitics—the more deep and real experiences of 
religious power—all that which was to clevate him above tho 
herd of gallant, gay, but unthinking and crring young men with 
whom he was surrounded, was to be dcrived from her. Jt was 
thus that he had loved her; it was thus that he had regarded 
her; and though, as I have said, his pecuniary circumstances, 
and a sort of weak fear of hampering himself with an engage- 
ment, had prevented him from speaking those irrevocable words 
which would have secured her for his own, he looked upon her 
as 80 unquestionably to be his some time or other, that I believe 
the most unexpected revolution in the laws of nature could 
hardly have astounded him more than did the sight of her name, 
coupled with that of Mr. Danby, in the newspapers. 
f the circumstances of the marriage he only learned, as a 
eer of cursory intelligence from his father, that, by Sir Her- 
ert Montague’s account, Miss Wyndham had done a good 
thing for herself in marrying a very rich lawyer. ‘The sale of 
the Oaks, and the state of Mr. Wyndham’s affairs, were related 
in the like brief manner. Little did Colonel Lenox compre- 
hend by it the real state of the case. He hastily concluded that 
Emilia had been tempted, by the prospect of great wealth, to 
form a new connexion, and forget all that had passed between 
them, He had seen,many girls do so before her; and while he 
bitterly resented her inconstancy, he quite forgot to ask himself 
how far his own uncertain conduct might be to blame. 

Indeed, if he had reflected much upon it, he might perhaps 
havo endeavoured to rejoice that he had failed to secure a heart 
so easily diverted from him, 

t Still Emilia had left too deep an impression to be easily 
effaced ; he could form no plan of happiness in which she did 
not make a part; and every idea of domestic life was flat and 
insipid in which she did not share. .The first effect of his dis- 
appointment was a sort of reckless defiance, leading to an irre- 
gularity of conduct, which his love for her had rendered till then 
impossible: its second, a certain hardening and lowering of the 
tone of character, which such a course is certain, sooner or later, 
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to produce: the last, his falling headlong into the short and de- 
lirious passion which Lisa had inspired—soon to awaken, as from 
a dream—and return to those old feelings which had become to 
him asa second nature. Bult, 'what was worst, he committed 
the great injustice of perpetually comparing in thought this too 
trifling and volatile creature with the sacred idol he worshipped 
in his heart; and visiting her short-comings, her caprices, her 
exactions, and her whims, not with affectionate correction or 
merciful indulgence, but with such contempt and indifference 
as these secret comparisons of the real with the ideal are certain 
to engender. . 

“How to make the best of it.” | 

Alas! that homely duty escapes too often the more susceptible 
and refined, while it blesses the humble and the good. Le could 
nut, and he would not, condescend to make this sort of rightcous 
compromise between his imagination and his affections. He 
would not endeavour to discern what was realty excellent, un- 
der all this waywardness and whim of his companion; far less 
would he condescend to the task of endeavouring to disentangle 
this labyrinth—correct what was ecvil—encourage what was 
vood—and attempt to preserve her happiness and His own. 

After a very few fruitless endeavours in this way, he gave up 
the whole thing as a lost hope; taught himself to consider his 
situation as no worse than that of numbers of men of his ac- 
quaintance who had vain and silly wives; and sought refuge in 
the same compensations—his clubs, his race-horses, his men- 
parties, and his being as little at home as possible. 

Lisa, as we have seen, first grieved over this defection with 
impassioned tenderness, and then sought to escape from her own 
wounded feclings by a course of reckless dissipation, which only 
served to confirm her husband in his contemptuous opinion of 
her. She perceived this; and in that sort of despairing defiance 
with which a heart so wounded and go ill-chastised as hers is 
prone to mect this species of injustice, she seemed to take a wild 
pleature in justifying that opinion of her which in her secret 
soul she knew she did not deserve. 

Till now she had only sought to divert thought, and, if possi- 
ble, provoke him into some kind of attention, by a round of the 
utmost dissipation and extravagance; but this dangerous course 
could not be continued long without leading her—young, ima- 
ginative, and heedless of consequences—still further than she 
had intended; and the conversation in the box at the opera 
upon jealousy had given a new and fatal impulse to her ideas, 
In spite of his disclaimer, she was fear enough to per- 
ceive that he might be jealous; and the triumph of wounding 
him to the quick, in spite of his pretended indifference, was too 
dear not to be attempted. 





I left her sitting in front of her box at the opera, intent, to 
all appearance, upon what was going on upon the stage, and 
displaying one of the most beautiful faces and forms you ever 
beheld, with an affectation of almost childish negligence which 
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was excessively attractive; and 1 left one man, reclining in his 
double box, with his lorgnettes almost constantly directed to- 
wards her. 

It was the fashion in those days to go into the crush-room 
upon leaving the opera, and Mrs, Lenox entered it, leaning 
upon the arm of one of those innumerable fetch-and-carry 
spaniels who scem to be necessary appendages to women of 
fashion, and appear quite content to receive, as the reward of 
their assiduitics, that sort of reflected importance which in con- 
sequence falls upon them. 

ter cavaliers were for the most part of this description, and 
she had the most hearty contempt for every one of them—mani- 
fested, however, with such playful impertinence, that scarcely 
any one was ever offended, and, most certainly, no one alienated 
She moved, therefore, fancy-free, amid this crowd of followers 
and admirers, till her most evil destiny threw her into coin- 
munication with the Duke of C , that most unprincipled 
and successful of deceivers. 

Ue was a young man, had just returned from the Continent, 
and for two seasons had not been in London. It was therefore 
quite as a novelty that he had first scen her at a large London 
varty; and he thought her the prettiest and the most delightful 

ittle novelty that he had met with for along time. To him, 
hackneyed as he was in the ways of both men and women, 
there was something new, native, whimsical, and impertinent, at 
once in her tone and manner, that was infinitely exciting. 
lie thought he was the most fortunate man in the world to find 
hinself immediately provided, on his return, with what would 
afford an interest that possibly might last out the whole season. 

He had been introduced to her; and she who, alas! in her 
corrupt and evil education, had learned to reckon the pride and 
value of a conquest by the character for levity and inconstancy 
of the captive, thought nothing could possibly be so glorious as 
to bind this celebrated rover in her tetters. Secure in her own 
secret love for her husband, she fancied that nothing really evil 
could arise from such trifling, and was sccretly proud to make 
him aware what others, quite as accomplished and far superior 
jn consequence to himself, could think of her. ; 

Let me pause fora moment. Let me beg of you to reflect a 
few seconds upon the dreadful accumulation of evil habits, evi- 
thoughts, evil passions, evil principles, described in this slight 
sketch of the situation of all parties; and yet, such are the prin- 
ciples, habits, and passions by which, at this very day, hundreds 
and thousands of fleeting beings are impelled. 

It was the third time that they had met. 

She had been quite aware, as she sat in carcless negligence 
looking at the stage, whose eye had been fixed upon her; and 
she entered the crush-room leaning upon Mr. Wilmot’s arm{a 
sort of led-cousin, the led-captain of old storics), and looking 
with the most coquettish unconsciousness that you ever beheld. 
Simplicity itself!—perfectly unaware of, and insensible to the 
kind of buzz of admiration that saluted her, and talking to Mr, 
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Wilmot, and the many lady and gentlemen friends around her, 
with the most engaging indifference to the homage proffered on 
all sides, The Duke understood all these little mancouvres per- 
fectly well, but he did not like her the less—rather the more—for 
them, Moral approbation was the very last thing that ever 
entered into his thoughts when he admired any one. 

He was an adept in his fatal and wicked game; he looked 
just as unconcerned and negligent as herself, and stood leaning 
against a marble table in a most elegant attitude, displaying 
his remarkably fine figure, and talking to one of his fricnds, 

Her carriage was called, and, mortified and disappointed, she 
was passing him to leave the room. Then, if you care for such 
an odious scene, you should have scen his look of electrified 
delight, as if this was the first moment he had boen aware of 
her presence; and the expression of decp, almost reverential 
assiduity, with which he held out his arm to assist her in 
making her way through the crowd. 

Such a pleasant reverse of fecling, instead of the mortifyin 
disappointment of the moment before !—a sort of suppressed 
emotion, a slight trembling, as she laid her hand on his arm— 
a few low words of doubtful meaning! 

Oh, base and practised deceiver! 





She was now, for the first time since her marriage, oceupicd 
at her solitary breakfast with onc subject, to the exclusion of all 
others, and that subject neither her husband, her children, nor 
her friend, She was wondering what the Duke could mean by 
what he had said; he might mean much—he might mean 
nothing, Was she to resent as impertinent? Was she to rity 
as unhappy? Was she tc forgct as of no real import? Then 
the jealous looks of many of her female friends, all emulous to 
attract the attention of this celebrated roué, as she carricd him 
away from among them all—evidently a most willing captivo 
to her charms! The delightful reverse of feeling she had ex- 
perienced, when he started, as it were, into life and observance, 
and for her alone! 

So she sat, playing with her tea-spoon, in a pleasant reverie, 
till the clock struck four; and then she remembered that she had 
promised Mrs. Danby to be in Chancery Lane by that hour, and 
to take her to drive out before her husband’s five o’clock dinner. 

She rang the silver bell hastily, and inquired whether the 
carriage was in waiting ; then sent for her maid, ordered her 
favourite bonnet and favourite cloak, and put both on with a 
care and attention most unusual; for she was generally as 
careless in her toilet as in other things. She did not even ask 
for her children, but got into her carriage, and went musing up 
the Strand, heedless of everything around her. 

Had she not been so engaged, she might have seen her hus- 
band, followed by his servant, slowly riding down the street, 
with the air of a man lost in profound melancholy. He, too 
had been in Chancery Lane. 

An invincible desire-—a curiosity not to be resisted—had led 
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him to visit the place where she had chosen to take up her 
dwelling, in preference, as it would scem, to that which he 
might have had to offer. He had looked upon the small, dingy- 
looking house which he had ascertained to be that of Mr. 
Danby, and could only marvel at the inexplicable infatuation 
which had led that gay and blooming creature to accept so 
strange and unnatural a fate. He began to think that some mys- 
tery never yet comprehended must hie at the bottom of all this, 

The proud, resentful resolution he had at first made, never to 
speak to Jimilia again, began to yield to softer and kinder sen- 
timents ; he began to inquire whether she could be happy in an 
existence so apparently foreign to all she had formerly loved 
and delighted in—to marvel what strange fascination had come 
over her. He wished to see her, to speak to her, and to satisfy 
his sore and wounded heart by at least endeavouring to com- 
prehend the cause which had led to this desertion. He resolved 
to be presented to imilia by his wife. 

He did not conscientiously ask his heart, as she had done, 
how far this would be prudent or would be right—how far he 
was acting honourably by the partner to whom he had pledged 
his existence, in thus suffering so much thought, so much tender 
regret, still to linger around the image of another. 

He never reflected how great was the injustice of such indul- 
gence. J3ut, alas for the cause of all this evil !—tho cause 
which had blighted yet another existence! Alas for tho ex- 
tent of the ruin occasioned by the faults and weaknesses of an 
individual so insignificant as Mr. Wyndham! 





Seeing his wifo’s carriage going up the Strand, Colonel 
Lenox conjectured at once her errand; and, impatient to be 
introduced to Emilia—anxious to read some part at loast of her 
history in a countenance and manner which he felt he never 
cee misunderstand—he slowly took the way which led to the 
Park. 


The two friends had met this afternoon with an air of almost 
equal gravity on both sides. 

Lisa gave an affectionate rather than her usual animated 
greeting to her friend; while Emilia, absorbed by her own 
feclings, after the first few scntences had been exchanged, re- 
lapsed into silence; and thus they pursued their way almost 
without uttering a syllable. Emilia, pre-occupicd, pale, and 
anxious, was dwelling upon her late conversation with her 
husband—filled with sympathy for his sufferings, and perplexity 
as to their cause—grieved at his suspicions, and fillod with 
doubts and hesitation as to what was her best and wisest 
course to pursue. 

To break off all intimacy with Mrs, Lenox at this moment of 
their re-union, in spite of his permission, nay, injunction to the 
contrary, seemed unnecessary, unwise : it would serve probably 
to justify in some degreo his injurious suspicions, and might 
only keep alive in his mind this painfal and torturing jealousy ; 
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added to all which, it must in truth be confesscd, that she felt 
as if the sacrifice, unless imposed by unquestionable duty, 
would be one too great even for her. She had tasted again ot 
\ife—she had bathed in the daylight of happiness once more: 
her dulled and miscrable being, fast sinking into that sort of 
apathy and cold indiflerence—that living death—which such 
an existence proves toa tempcrament like hers, had been called 
back, awakened, as it were, to brief but healthful enjoyment, by 
this mecting with her long-lost Lisa. Could she—ought she— 
must she—cxtinguish that light, abandon that bright day- 
spring which rose once more upon her, and return to the dark- 
aess and gloom in which her thoughts and feelings ‘had been 
so long immured ? . 

She could not do it: she felt that, after havmg once tasted 
again of happiness, however clouded, however imperfect, to have 
such happiness again totally withdrawn would be to die. 

_And yet how ill, how miserable had Mr. Danby looked that 
night when he returned from his chambers !—how ill, how worn, 
when lie sat down to breakfast, with his papers as usual before 
him! She saw too well with what a painful and distracted at- 
tention the shects were looked over, upon which, till then, his 
whole mind and thoughts had used to be absorbed. 

Uer heart bled for him. This love !—this hapless, unre- 
quited, undying love! She had at last begun to comprchend 
its force, and to understand what had been the true source of 
the coldness, harshness, injustice, and even positive ill-humour 
from which she had suffered so much, and which had checked the 
natural growth of that affection which she was longing to offer. 

“Thy word shall be a lantern to my fect.” 

Her desire to do what was right had opened her eyes, and 
made her at length penetrate into the depths of a heart which 
had been till then such a discouraging enigma, 

Yar was she from the remotest idea of, even in thought, 
failing in her loyalty to such an affection: to have cherished 
any other than his mournful and devoted image would have 
outraged every feeling of her nature. 

She began to appreciate the bitterness of that disappointed 
tenderness which had produced this long estrangement. And 
what heart of woman but at once forgives every unkindness 
{lowing from such a source ? 

An interest altogether new began to rise within her as she 
reviewed their last conversation, and comprehended the excess 
of a love which had obtained only such a return, She recalled 
the generosity of his conduct, and began to wonder at her long 
indifference, All those trifling defects in manner and appear- 
ance Which had scemed so adverse to the growth of any tender 
passion had been long ago forgotten under the influence of the 
close and sacred tie which united then. It remained only to 
strengthen that tic, by an interest deeper and more genial than 
cold esteem ; and this interest was beginning imperceptibly to 
dawn in her breast. 

She was thinking of Mr, Danby, and scarcely, in the least, 
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of Colonel Lenox, as she sat with her pale and meditative face 
by the side of her friend. 

Alas! Mr. Danby, why could you not be made aware of it? 
What agonising tortures might you not have been spared! Yes, 
torture! It is not too strong a word. 

Say what you will, the vehemence of a love such as his sur- 
vives the short-lived hour of passion. It had become to him a 
second nature. The only feeling that seemed to exist in his 
heart was his love and his esteem for his Emilia. His love 
had been cruelly outraged by the conviction that it never had 
nor could be returned; and that it was not indifference alone, 
but another and invincible impression, with which he had to con- 
tend. Still, im spite of all, he had esteemed—he had even pitied 
her; but the ‘late unhappy misunderstanding had destroyed his 
last consolation. With his fatal aptitude to suspicion, ho de- 
lieved that she had now intentionally deceived him, and for 
a purpose—the purpose of being suffered tc renew her connexion 
with Colonel Lenox and his family. He forgot the frank and 
uncalled-for confession—he only dwelt upon that confidence 
which he believed had been withheld. 

\iis pride—the pride of a deeply-wounded and devoted heart 
—tforbade him to refuse to sanction, nay, drove him into the in- 
junction to continue the acquaintance; while his heart seemed 
actually rending in pieces with tho racking pangs of that jea- 
lousy which he ould have died rather than have confessed. 

His imagination, once so difficult to excite, was now all awake, 
and, like an unbound fury, seemed suddenly aroused only to 
drive him to distraction. He pictured to himself that young and 
handsome man as he had first seen him, for he now distinctly 
remembered the fond and devoted air with which he had walked 
by Emilia’s side: her blooming, happy countenance upturned to 
his, while she cheerfull prattled away. He contrasted himself 
with such a picture—he looked upon himself almost with loathing. 

And she was gone!—yes, sho was gone where she should 
meet him, and talkto him, and smile upon him—smile upon hin 
with those radiant, happy smiles he had then adored, but never 
since had seen; and she should taste felicity in his presence, in 
exchange for the melancholy misery of her home. 

Unhappy—unhappy man! 

He feared not for her faith, Of her virtue, suspicious as he 
was, he felt so secure, that a thought so injurious never oneo 
sullied his mind. It was of her heart, of her happiness, he was 
jealous—that heart he would have died to win—that happiness 
he would have gladly endured torture himself to form—that 
happiness which, from the first day she had been his, he had 
felt the deep, invincible conviction could never, never spring 
from him, — 

That thougnt alone had been a wretchedness at times almost 
too great to bear; but he had never anticipated the intolerable 
anguish of knowing that another was bestowing that which he 
so vainly, so earnestly desired to confer. 

Business became insupportable this morning; he left his 
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chambers at an unaccustomed hour; he thought he would go 
home; he should be less wretchedly nervous in her presence; 
something she would say, or in some way she would look, so 
that he might find comfort. 

He was walking slowly along, when, lifting up his eyes from 
the ground, he saw a gentleman, a remarkably handsome man, 
on horseback, slowly riding up Chancery Lance. 

The gentleman stopped, turned his horse a little, and lifting 
up his head, fixed his eyes upon the house of Mr. Danby. 
| Mr, Danby knew him in a moment. 

It was, to use the hackneyed expression—but it was almost 
literally as if a dagger had been struck into his heart. 

That fine, handsome, military figure, upon his beautiful horse. 
Mr. Danby glanced at himself! 

He longed to strike his clenched fist against his head—he 
could have torn his hair off by handfuls, and dashed himself 
upon the ground; extravagant as his feelings may appear, that 
was his instinct at the moment, and what he might almost have 
done had he been alone. 

As it was, he suddenly turned away; and, staggerine as he 
went along, plunged into one of the darkest lanes, and spent 
the day wandering like a miserable ghost amid the most dismal 
alleys and closest streets of that close and dismal region. 

Towards evening he returned to his own house, stupified, but 


not consoled. 


In the mean time, the beautiful little phacton had entered the 
Park, and came slowly and idly up the way leading by the Ser- 
pentine: the two young ladies sat reposing in it, side by sido, 
apparently lost in thought. imilia is ruminating upon her 
husband’s feelings and her own position; Lisa far less innocently 
employed, I am afraid. 

The carriage suddenly stopped, and a gentleman on horse- 
back spoke. 

Mrs, Lenox started, blushed crimson, and with an affected 
laugh, cried out— 

“La, Lenox, how you startled me 

“T should think so,” said he, “for you are of the colour 
‘dune araignée méditant des crimes;’ but, seeing Mrs. Danby in 
the carriage with you, I stopped to ask to be re-introduced to 
her, for itis a long time since we have mot; and she has, in all 
probability, entirely forgotten me.” 

In spite of his aflected indifference, there was much more 
feeling in his voice while he spoke the last words than he had 
intended—a tone of deep sorrow and deep resentment, that drove 
the blood vehemently through Emilia’s heart. 

But she only raised her head, looked up at him, and answered 
his salute with a serious and melancholy bow. He had allowed 
himself to hope for something else. He had allowed himsclf to 
hope that the history of the past—that history, inscribed in in- 
delible characters on his own heart—would be read in the ex- 
pression of her face; and that upon this, their frst meeting after 
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their long and creary separation, something in her voico and 
eye would tell him that she was still his, in spite of all the 
barriers that separated them—that in heart and soul at least 
they yet were one. 

His colour changed. Wounded to the quick, he turned hastily 
away, the tears of pride, resentment, and disappointed tcn- 
derness rising to his eyes. That look had told him, as it was 
intended to tell him, that all was over for ever betwcen them. 

Not for the universe would she havo wrongod Mr. Danby by 
the slightest expression of any other fecling. 

Yet grief, when she saw his fallen and disappointed counte- 
nance, a2 compassion the most pure and divine, melted that 
kindest of hurman hearts; she sank back in the carriage, and 
drew her veil over her face. Lisa, in the mean time, leaning 
back apparently passive, sat watching them both, The little 
scene had been perfectly understood by her; for she was as quick 
and penetrating, when she took the trouble to observe, as she 
was usually heedless of everything. 

She saw with a feeling of bitter resentment the emotion be- 
trayed by her husband’s countenance, and with an admiration 
and esteem she would have found it almost impossible to express, 
the grave serenity preserved by Emilia. She knew how little 
in such # situation she should have been capable of exercising 
the same self-control, and of thus preserving, in all its bright 
and unblemished purity, her good faith to her husband and to 
her friend. 

Alas! that one so formed to reverence, almost to worship vir- 
tue, had not been better schooled to the habitual practice of it! 

She took up her friend’s cold hand, pressed it, and kissed it! 

Then, looking across the Park, over the green turf of which 
Colonel Lenox was slowly retiring, she sighed bitterly. 

“If he had cared for my feelings in the least degree,” she 
could not but say within herself, “he never would have exposed 
me to a scene liko this.” 

She felt wounded, insulted, jealous, irritated! but it ought to 
be taken as a proof of the natural goodness and justice of her 
temper, that not the slightest fecling of ill-will wasexcited by the 
secrotly-dreaded rival. She loved Emilia well, and she saw her 
honour might be trusted. 

“Yo you think him changed ?” at last she said. “ He told mo 
last night, or pretended to tell me, that you were 50 much al- 
tered he should not in the least have known you. Indeed he 
affected not to know you; but that is nothing. He never cares 
how much he dupes me; but he had better have a care—the 
duping may not always be on one side alone.” 

“ But Lam greatly changed, my Lisa,” said Emilia, with a 
sigh. ‘“ Why should he attempt to deceive you in such a trifling 
matter as whether this poor face was aged and withered or 
not ?” 

“Should you have known him?” 

“ Anywhere—every where—and yet he is changed.” 

* Changed!” cried Mrs. Lenox; “I belicve he zs changed! 
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You think you are changed, and so you may bo—in looks; but 
who but a man would care for that? You aro not changed in 
heart,” she added, raising her hand, and kissing it twice. “In 
i I see again, in spite of this Chancery Lane cheek, all I 
oved, honoured, and reverenced in those happy, innocent days 
of the Oaks. But in him!—oh! ho has kept his beauty, that he 
is so proud of, and his fine gallant bearing, and all that, which 
charmed me so in days gone by!—but nothing else is the same! 
He is not unlike that Colonel Lenox in one thing, but in every- 
thing. I have passed through these horrible metamorphoses by 
slow degrees; and it is only when I look back that Iam aware 
how littlek—how nothing—is left of the former man! But you, 
who can see at once the two extremes, will neversercdit me that 
it ¢g the man; and therefore,” said she, attempting to assume a 
tone of levity, though her check was crimson and her voice 
trembling, “and therefore 1 am not in the least jealous of you; 
for, to say nothing of virtue, your good faith to your friend, and 
to the delectable Mr. Danby, and all that sort of stuff—I count 
upon your partialitics tor le few Colonel Lenox. I am sure,” 
added she, with asperity, “1, who so wildly, foolishly, madly 
loved the one, am beginning quite to forget to care for the other.” 

“ Nay, my dearest Lisa—” said Emilia, in her old remon- 
stratine tone, 

‘Oh, nonsense!—don’t talk to me!” she cried, with increasing 
bitterness, “ The man you have married may be ugly, may be 
stupid, may be ill-tempered, may be odd; but he’s neither a cox- 
comb nor a fool—and he loves you, Oh, Emilia! treasure a 
husband’s love!) What is the whole world to woman without 
it? Your husband is a plain piece of home-spun enough; but 
he loves his wife, after all Mine is much too fine a gentleman 
to do any such vulgar thing.” 

dimilia’s heart responded in silence to this reflection. After 
a few moments, she said— 

“What you say, my dearcst Lisa, is quite true. A constant 
heart and an honest affection is indced a priceless treasure; and 

et” 
me Treasure it! treasure it!” cried Lisa. ‘“ The time was when 
I thought little of such things, 1 thought myself so secure of 
the love of all the world, that I little hecded who did or who did 
not care for me. His indifference, his barbarous indifference, 
has taught me how to value the inestimable prize.” 

Kmilia pressed her hand with a sympathy she had not ex- 
perienced before. She had not imagined that Lisa possessed 
so much feeling. She at once grieved for her friend’s anger, 
and was filled with compassion for Colonel Lenox. She could 
not help fearing that the volatile and impetuous Lisa had, by 
her own ill-judged violence and caprices, forfeited the treasure 
she now so dearly valucd; and yet she felt that his coldness and 
carelessness were unpardonable towards one by nature endowed 
with such good and generous feelings—such quick sensibilities 
and go affectionate a heart—she felt that indulgence, firmness, 
gentle remonstrance, and carefyl guidance, might have made of 
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this young and loving creature all that was charming and 
ood, 
. She sighed, whilo she reflected upon her friend’s fate and her 
own—the one repulsed in her endeavours to supply the want 
of a more passionate devotion by affectionate duty, the other 
deserted for that very peor fault. 

The carriage proceeded slowly by the water, and now entered 
the Wood. : 

Fimilia felt the little hand she held twitching and finttering 
with a sort of nervous impatience, as a very handsome and cle- 
gant man, lounging upon a most beautiful horse, suffered the 
carriage to overtake him, and bowed to Mrs, Lenox with au 
air, as it were, of suppressed but deep and melancholy interest. 

Emilia was struck with the astonishing beauty and sweetness 
of the countenance, and asked her companion who that was?! 

“ Which ?2—who?” was Lisn’s answer. . 

“That gentleman we have just passed.” 

“Oh!” she cried, colouring deeply, “I did not particularly 
observe him.” 

timilia at onee shocked and sorry, shook her head. 

* Oh, Lisa!” 

“Good Heavens!” said she, pettishly, “do you think I am 
going to observe the whole Park?” 

The gentleman, walking his horse, now overtook them again. 

“A lovely day!” he began. “ The Park was never to mo so er- 
chanting before. JI thought I had become wearied of every- 
thing upon earth! I little expected to see so very old a thing 
suddenly invested, asit were, with a new enchantment.” 

“Very fortunate,” said Lisa, “particularly as such things as 
beautiful days are not so very rare, but that it is to be hoped 
the enchantment may often be repeated.” 

“Task it only—I ask nothing else beneath this sun—to make 
life one wilderness of bliss to me! But such days do ned return.” 

And he sighed, 

And she looked down and began to play with the lace of her 
cloak; while :milia, displeased and surprised, but scareely com- 
prehending why these few sentences shonld prodace such an 
eflect, looked from one to the other, 

The Duke—for of course it was he—returned the look with 
one of those haughty and impertinent ways of regarding a per- 
son from head to foot which seems to say— 

“ And who on carth may you be that presume to question or 
interfere with me ?” 

“Mrs. Danby,” said Lisa, introducing them, thinking only ot 
herself, and ucither observing nor understanding the expression 
of his face. He made a haughty sort of half-respectful, half- 
ironical bow. He did not want to be introduced to all Mrs, 
Tienox’s possible acquaintance, much as he admired Mrs, Lenox 
herself. He would stoop, like the falcon, from his high sphere 
to seize his prey, but with the intention of bearing it aloft in his 
talons; he -had no idea of associating with the things below. He 
was, in fact, the proudest man in London, and would have 
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regarded himself as at too great a distance from both to measure 
the interval which separated Mrs. Lenox and Mrs. Danby, had 
not his interest in the one elevated her, in his opinion, far above 
her ordinary sphere. 

“ Won’t you get out and walk?” said he to Mrs, Lenox; “ it’s 
very pleasant and fine.” 

Lisa made a gesture of consent. 

* But you promised me five o’clock,” half whispered Emilia. 

_ “It’s only half-past four now. I must have one turn. Dear 
Emilia, we have neither of us set our foot upon the green turf 
for ages. We shall be at home in a quartcr of an hour I’m sure.” 

“IT should be very happy,” said Emilia, hesitatingly; “ but, you 
know, you were so good as to promise to return rhe—” 

“Oh?!” said the Duke, “if the lady’s engagements are of 80 
very urgent and pressing a nature, would it not be possible for 
your carriage to take her home while you indulged your inclina- 
tion for a little exercise in Kensington Gardens? I assure you 
they are divine,” 

Lisa hesitated. 

he Duke was more pressing. 

She turned to Emilia— 

“You could go home by yourself, and the carriage might fetch 
me afterwards, It really 1s so sweet!” 

“ Delicious!” said the Duke, dismounting, and ‘giving his 
horse to his groom, and preparing to hand her from the carriage 
with alacrity. 

There, was something in all this that Emilia could not quite 
understand; but she felt an increasing dislike to the idea of 
leaving Lisa alone in company with this man. 

“TI will not give your horses and servants the trouble upon 
my account—I will walk with you.” 

‘‘ How kind of you!” said the heedless and good-natured Lisa. 
“ T will only take one single turn, and then your dear old ancient 
shall get his antediluvian dinner.” 

They walked once, they walked twice, they walked thrice.’ - 

“JT am sorry, my dear Mrs. Lenox,” at last Emilia began; 
“but,” looking anxious, “it is nearly six o’clock.” 

‘Ts it possible!” cried Lisa, “ Oh, I really do beg yours and 
your old man’s pardon! Do you know, Duke, this fair friend of 
mine has got a barbarian of a husband who dines at five o’clock, 
and who will kill her, like Bluebeard, if she does not come 
home! so we must be gone directly.” 

“The young Duke, seldom accustomed to be treated in this 
casy manner, even by those whose chains he professed to wear, 
looked half-vexed, half-amused, half-charmed, as they returned 
to the little carriage, which stood waiting for them under the 
trees. 

“To Chancery Lane!” said Lisa, as they seated themselves. 

The Duke elevated his cyebrows with a wondering stare, gave 
an ironical kind of bow, and they were gone, ie 

i That was the man,” said Emilia, “that I asked the name 
ol, ; 
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“Oh, was it? It’s the Duke of C——~. Is he not hand- 
some?” 

“T think he has a very disagreeable expression.” 

“Qh, you really do! But, T can assure you, he is reckoncd 
the very handsomest man in Europe.” 

“Tam sorry for Europe.” 

“What do you mean? Why, you can’t but think him hand- 
some, Emily!” 

“As far as foatures go, perhaps,” said her friend. 

“And such a love of a figure on horseback! Did you sec 
how he sat his horse ? 

“I did not much notice it. 

“J dare say,” said Lisa, petulantly, “that you noticed another 
man’s riding a preat deal more.” 

“Nay, Lisa, if ] am to understand you right, that is not spo- 
ken like yourself,” said Emilia. “You know how I disliked 
this sort of hints and allusions when, at least, they were inno- 
cent: do not, my dear Lisa, let me be gricved by them now 
they are uo longer so.” 

Lisa‘was silenced, but not corrected. She was vexed at her- 
self, for her conscience was ill at ease, and vexed at Eimilia for 
being better than she was. She said not one word more till 
they arrived before that dull, melancholy house in Chancery 
Lane; then, as she saw the door of what appeared to her the 
most gloomy and sordid of prisons open, and beheld Emilia, 
with a troubled and anxious look, preparing to descend and 
enter, her good heart got the better of her ill humour; and, 
shaking her affectionately by the hand, she promised to come 
and fetch her again to-morrow. . 

Not to-morrow,” said Emilia, 

“Well, but—unow do! and, instead of going round the Park, 
we will’go and play with the children: you have scarcely looked 
at mychildren. Ah, Emilia!”—for a difficulty was always sure 
to create an interest with Lisa—‘if you will come, I will pro- 
mise to spend the whole morning with you and the children, J 
will, Emilia, indeed, though I never spent such a morning in my 
life! 1 don’t know how it is—some way, one never sees one’s 
children; and mine (dear little fools!) seem so glad when I can 
come to them!” 

milia still hesitated; she felt that it was too soon to leave 
her father again so long alone. 

“T have my child, too, at home,” she said, with a half-melan- 
choly smile, “who is glad to have me also. It must not be to- 
morrow, dear Lisa—let it be the next day.” 

“Oh?” said Lisa, throwing herself back in the carriage, “that 
is far too distant a period for me to calculate upon. I shall 
send the carriage for you to-morrow.” 

And she drove on, leaving Mrs, Danby to enter her house, 
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CHAPTER XL. 


Nature did her so much right, 
As she scorns the help of art, 
In as many virtues dight 
As e’er yet embraced a heart. 
So much good so sorely tricd, 
Some for less were deificd.—W. Brown. 


Trt clocks were striking six as the door closed after her; she 
tried to hope it was five, but six it was. 

She went hastily up to her little sitting-room: her father and 
My. Danby were both there. q 

Her father was rocking himself up and down in his chair, 
almost crying for his dinner. 

Mr. Danby looked both hurt and offended. 

“Tam excessively sorry, Mr. Danby,” said she, going up to 
him. “Mrs, Lenox promised faithfully that she would bring me 
home by five o’clock; but she met an acquaintance of hers, a 
gentleman—the Duke of C——, I believe—and he tempted her 
to walk, and J—” 

“Make no excusos,” said he, gloomily; “I cannot wonder 
that you are sorry to come home.” 

“ 1t’s too bad of you, Hmilia—I must say that; it’s very un- 
kind and careless of you to as both: but I see how it’s going to 
be-—you are going to be out all day, and only come home when 
you can’t help it.” 

“My dear father, pray don’t be displeased with me; indeed 
I could not possibly help it to-day. lam so sorry that you and 
Mr, Danby did not go to dinner!” 

“Tt shall be so in future,” said her husband, anticipating, in 
a sort of gloomy despair, the total destruction of all that had 
given so sweet a charm to the short intervals of home-life 
snatched from his chambers. “ We will not wait, and then you 
need not come home for your father’s sake;—you can do as you 
like then,”’, 

“Indeed, indeed, Mr. Danby, I like to come home for the sake 
of others besides my father! [ am very sorry,” she added, 
coming up to him with persevering sweetness — “extremely 
sorry! It must be so annoying to you to have the regularity 
of your life disturbed! Will you not forgive me this once? 
I am sure you will!” 

Hlis heart ached as he looked at hcr—ached at this swectness, 
which had in it something more affectionate and unrestrained 
than he had ever seen in her before. 

Alas for his suspicious temper! He attributed to a desire to 
flatter and to blind him what arose from the change which had 
taken place in her own feelings, and the cheerfulness of her re- 

vived spirits. A certain shyness, a certain sincerity of temper, 
-~ which had restrained her expressions of regard while she had 
felt they might be false, was giving way before the new interest 
he was beginning to inspire. 
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Ile only shook his head, and turned away. 

She saw that he did not believe her, | | 

She was more hurt than she had ever been before: he was 
beginning to possess the power to hurt her. He saw this; but, 
quite incapable of estimating the force of a cause so refined, 
attributed it to the power of those new influences with which 
she was surrounded, and which were only still further alienat- 
ing her heart from him. 

The figure, indeed, of that military and handsome man, sit- 
ting upon his horse at his door, was for ever before him. He 
felt that she must hate and despise him—he hated and despised 
himself, 

Never had his discouragement and despondency been so com- 
plete: he was quite spirit-broken; he contemned his own weak- 
ness, but he had long ecased to struggle against it. 

There she sat still, with that countenance of goodness, sim- 
plicity, and truth, for which he had adored her; and he was re: 
garding it all the while as only a deceitful mask, that hid the 
treachcrous attempt to blind, to deceive him. very gentle word, 
every kind look, was bitter as wormwood to his soul: he believed 
she was only smiling to betray. 

It was impossible that it should be otherwise; he had ceascd 
to hope it; he had abandoned himself to his fate. She had 
loved that young and handsome soldicr onec—she loved him 
still. She could not but love him. Could he, with all his dis. 
advantages, bear a comparison such as this? 

The plate, with his untasted dinner, was pushed away; he 
drank a few glasses of water, but could not swallow a morsel. 
Again a looked upon him with concern—again she ventured 
to speak, 

“Dear Mr. Danby, what is the matter? You are ill.” 

“1 have got a headache,” said he, shortly. ‘ I would rather 
be let alone.” 

She was again silenced, and turned and devoted herself tc 
her father. It was not without difficulty that she restored good 
humour there. She had so accustomed him to have every wish 
consulted, that he could not bear the slightest disappointment. 
Her persevering sweetness, her patience, her good temper, her 
gentle endeavours to overcome his perverse and tiresome hu- 
mours, were not unnoticed by Mr. Danby. 

His attention was arrested: he watched, but it was only to 
turn his head again away with a heavy sigh. 

He usually went to his chambers after dinner, often before 
the cloth was removed; but this day, for the first time, he seemed 
fastened to his chair. He wanted spirits even to move; he was 
perfectly snbdued, and incapable of exertion. 

She, as usual, attended her father into the drawing-room, 
and placed him in his arm-chair to take his accustomed nap; 
but, not hearing the house-door shut after Mr. Danby, she 
came down again, conquering the little irritation his manner 
and repulses had occasioned. 

He was stiill sitting in his chair, absorbed in the most black 
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and gloomy reverie; he just lifted up his head as she entered 
the room, and then resumed his attitude without sceming to 
notice her. 

She came up so kindly, laid her hand upon his shoulder, and 
said,— 

“My dear Mr. Danby, you are ill. Tell me what is the 
matter.” 

He gently moved his shoulder, so as to throw her hand off— 
tooked’ up in her face, but did not speak. 

“Tam sure I have hurt and offended you. I am so ex- 
tremely sorry. I may have given you cause before. I fear I 
often have; but to-day, believe me, it was not my fault. I 
would not be so negligent, so disrespectful to you, for the world, 
as not to conform to your hours, indeed: indeed,” she added, 
and the tears stood in her eyes, “indeed I would not, Mr. 
Danby!” 

He looked at her again. 

“You are very kind—but it is too late.” 

“Too late? What is too late?” 

“ To impose upon me!’ he cried, with a sudden burst of pas- 
sion. 

She started back, wounded at the injurious suspicion: then 
her candid and gencrous heart whispered that there had been 
acause. Had not her previous involuntary indifference laid the 

sad foundation of all this bitter feeling ? 

She came forward, and said gently, but firmly,— 

“IT do not know what I have ever done, Mr. Danby, to give 
you reason, with justice, to suspect me of any desire to impose 
upon you, or upon any one. I have always endeavoured, what- 
ever and many faults I have had, to be truthful and sincere. 
This is the first time I ever was accused of the attempt to de- 
ceive. I do not deserve it now. I sec,” she said, with some 
emotion, “I see, by the expression of your face, that you do not 
yet believe me; therefore it is useless to say more. ‘Time, and 
time only, can undeceive you ; time can and will prove the in- 
justice of your present feelings. To time and your own righteous 
judgment I appeal.” 

And she turned to leave the room. 

“ Emilia!” said he, 

“Did you speak?” gaid she, returning. 

He took her hand, gazing wistfully in her face—then dropped 
it—turned away—covered his face with his hands—and the big, 
large tears rolled through his fingers. : 

Again she was deeply moved; but she did not know what to 
say or todo. She stood silent, hesitating, and uncertain. 

He soon recovered himself—seemed ashamed of the weakness 
he had betrayed—and, rising hastily, swallowed a glass of 
water, and saying, “It is late; I ought already to have been in 
my chambers,” left the room. 

Such scenes as these acted with a strange and new power 
upon Emilia’s heart, 

Tho emotions betrayed by her husband—his doubts —his 
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anguish—his struggies with himself—the deep and devoted 
affection that was betrayed, through all the harshness and 
uncertainties of his behaviour, fixed her attention and interest 
upon him at the dangerous moment of her former lover's return. 

The intensity and sincerity of Mr. Danby’s feclings—the 
strange contrast between the strength of his character, the cold- 
ness of his temper, and the weakness caused by his passion for 
herself—his sufferings—his broken voice—his faltering gestures 
—his failing health and appetite—all filled her with a deep and 
real concern, to which any sentiment that Colonel Lenox might 
once have inspired seemed, in comparison, but as an ilusion 
and a dream. 

This was real life—the other, dear as it had been, but a ro- 
mance, after all. She began to wonder at her long indifference 
to a heart so devoted—to a character so simple and so true. 
Now that she had seen Colonel Lenox again—now that his 
image had left that region of remembrance in which all is soft- 
ened to an enchantment the most dangerous—now that the 
living, actual man had resumed his place among the real, actual 
things of every day life—it might, perhaps, be almost difficult. 
to make you believe how-much the force of her long and fatal 
prepossession abated. His image, no longer enshrined in a 
secret chamber of her heart, into which, shuddering was appor- 
hension at her own feelings, she had feared evcn to look, was now 
prescnted, as it were, in the broad light of the open day; and the 
magical influence he had so long exercised seemed at an end. 

The cherished recollection had been as of something sacred, 
almost divine—perfect in ideal and in moral beauty. They met, 
and she was disappointed in him. ; 

Now musing, in the solitude of her small chamber, upon all 
the rapidly-succeeding changes of this eveutful day, she con- 
feasted: the high and fashionable bearing of Colonel Lenox— 
his fine face and beantiful, though somewhat hard, expression 
of countenance—his indifference and unkindness to Lisa—with 
Mr. Danby’s simple and unpretending appearance—ungraceful 
and plain, it is true, but instinct with the character of the man 
—with his intense though misguided sensibility, and his de- 
voted and single passion; and there was something in the truth 
and simplicity of the one, with all its waywardness, contrasted 
with the polished but somewhat conventional elegance of the 
other, which struck her forcibly, and in a far different manner 
from that which the unhappy Mr. Danby imagined. : 

“ Look upon th® portrait, and on that.” 

She had done so; and, to her own astonishment, she found 
that her strongest interest was with the pale, discoloured pic- 
ture of her husband. 

You have felt this, no doubt, in a gallery of art. The moro 
florid portrait, drawn by some modern hand, with all its fresh 
and beautiful colouring, has been forsaken; and you have been 
led, as by an invincible attraction, to some plain, pale, faded 
head, full of the characters of truth and simplicity, painted by 
a Rembrandt, and hanging in a corner. 
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The first time Emilia felt this—the first time the truth broke 
upon that heart, so long distracted with the idea of the fatal, 
invincible, and almost guilt prepossession, which seemed to 
have acted like some dreadful magical power to chill and falsify 
every sentiment—she sank down upon her knees, and thanked 
God for her deliverance with fervent tears. 

The happiness of that moment repaid her for all her dutiful 
and virtuous efforts at emancipation. At length, and for the 
first time for these long, long, mournful years, she began to feel 
her duty and her inclination were leading one way—that the 
secret feelings of her heart were such as she might dare to in- 
dulge—that the long, wearisome task of repression was at an 
end, and that her genuine, untaught sentiments were such as 
she need not tremble at. 

1 wish I could paint her to you, rising from her knees, released 
from the dreadful apprehension of hidden wrong; bright, radiant, 
and beautiful; her boat at liberty, her fancy free; the noble, 
ardent, energetic Emilia restored to herself. 

It was like the change from this weary life of clay to another 
anda better. She has fought the good fight, and she has van- 
quished; and it is given to her, the high reward is given, to 
love. Yes, she loves him,—not with the tumultuous, vain 
passion of her youth, but with the deep, sincere, and heartfelt 
affection which moral worth inspires. 

She loves Mr. Danby—she fcels that she does. 

She is invested with a panoply. Ali her difficulties—al] her 
anxicties—all the weary desolations of her life—have vanished. 
The sun has risen, the shadows of the night are flecing fast 
auway—all is clear, bright, serene within her soul. She feels an 
angel’s love for them all. 

For him! that strange and withered man, who has so long 
suffered, though successful. Tor him, the long-beloved, eim- 
bittered by his disappointment. For her, that mistaken and mis- 
guided creature, shipwrecked in her best hopes, for her sake. Her 
heart embraces them all! Her soul is large enough for all! She 
will—she can suffice, devoted as she is, to make them all happy. 

It is true everything is still in confusion—one entangled 
labyrinth of perplexed and wayward feeling; but so it shall not 
be for ever: time, healing, beneficent time, shall clear away her 
husband’s suspicions—shall awaken a husband’s tenderness in 
the chilled and resentful heart of Lenox—shall restore the lovely 
Lisa to her better self. 

Strong in her own feelings, she looks déorward cheerfully. 
All, all shall come right at last; even in this world, the web 
under £/is blessing shall be disentangled. 

She fell asleep in this paradise of excited thought, and 
dreamed of her husband and her mother. 

When he entered her room, and looked, as was his wont, 
upon her slumbering face before he extinguished his candle, he 
could not but be struck with the sort of rapturous joy—the 
flushing colour—the restored youth—that like a glory brightencd 
what had beea so long sunken, pale, and sad, 
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But, alas! he little understood it. Inc—it was but natural 
that he should—mistook the cause; he attributed it to that 
return which had, indeed, effected the wondrous change—but in 
a manner how different from that which the husband in his 
gloomy despair surmised! Ile stood some time gazing in a sort: 
of wondering admiration, but as upon something that was no 
longer his—some bright, inestimable treasure lost to him for 
ever, And then with a sigh, amounting to a groan, he turned 
away. 

Ah, sweet Emilia! Js your bright hope and confidence well 
founded; or must you, like others, wait another and a better 
world before repose shall bless your anxious pilgrimage? 

e 


CHAPTER XLI. 


The stern 
Have deeper thoughts than your dull eyes discern; 
And when they love, your smilers guess not how 
Beats the strong heart, though less the lips avow.--Byron. 


Tne breakfast the next morning was more silent and melan- 
choly than ever. Mr. Danby, sunk back in his chair, seemed 
filled with gloomy thoughts; while Lmilia, grieved and per- 
plexed, endeavoured in vain, by every kind of affectionate 
attention, to divert his melancholy. It was evident he was ill, 
indeed go ill, that when he rose up as usual to go to his cham- 
bers, he tottered as he walked across the room. 

She again went up to him—again laid that gentle hand upon 
his arm. 

“My dear Mr. Danby, do for once leave these tiresome cham - 
bers to take care of themselves: you are really ill—stay at 
home for one single morning of your life with me. Indeed, 
you had better, , 1 have never had an opportunity of exercising 
iny skill upon you, but I am avery good leech, I assure you. 
Lect me feel your pulse—let me get something for you. Indeed 
you are ill,” 

“T am not very well,” said he, sadly, passing his hand over 
his forehead, and suffering her to lead hith back to his chair; 
“but I shall be better in half an honr.” 

He seemed pleased with her attentions—the charm of her 
kind and sweet manner was to him irresistible; but distrust 
and suspicion were gnawing at his heart—every action taking 
a jaundiced hue. His exquisite sensibility to any proof of 
affection on her part only seemed to inerease his distress:— 

“For, oh, what damned minutes counts he o’er 
Who doubts, yet doats—distrusts, yet fondly loves!" 


There is a knock heard below. 

The maid half opened the pazlour-door. 

“There’s a gentleman’s servant, ma’am, with a note for 
you.” eae 

And a small, delicate note is in the girl’s hand. 

Of course Emilia knew who it was from, and cuessed what 
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it contained. She went up to the girl, took the note from her 
and instead of returning, went out of the room, and up stairs 
into the sitting-room, to read and answer it. 

The note was in few words:— 


* Now, do come, Emilia, to-day. I want to bo alone with you-—I want to 
have you—I want to tell you—there is something—-Oh! Emilia. I don’t think, 
too, my baby is quite well; do cometo me! I shall not go out at all; we will 
spend the morning with those little cubs, if yon will come. I want to get fond 
of home—I do indeed, Emilia—I shall, if you will help me; do come! I shall 
send the carriage for you at two.” 





“Dearest Lisa,—I cannot come to-day. Mr. Danby is not well, and I do 
not like to leave him. ‘To tell you the truth—but I think } will not tell it on 
paper, because you are wicked, and it might make you laugh; but I think I 
ought to stay at home to-day. You know such dissipation as I have had for the 
lust two days is a very rare thing in this quiet quarter; I shall quite forfeit my 
reputation for goodness if EF am not more prudent; but if you wish to see me, 
and can be constant till to-morrow, I will come to you.” 


She returned to her husband's side, and said nothing of the 
conteuts of the note. She did not wish to seem to make a merit 
of her little sacrifice; she brought her work in her hand, put 
out her little work-table, opened her work-box, and began to 
arrange what she had set her heart upon working—a cap for 
Lisa’s baby. . 

ller heart had yearned to these little children as soon as she 
had seen them. Such blessings had been denied to herself— 
blessings so supreme, which have consoled many a disappointed 
hoart for the indifference and careless rudeness of its first beloved! 
The privation had terribly increased the loneliness and melan- 
choly of her situation. A childless marriage, under the best 
circumstances, is a melancholy thing—in this it was desolation. 

These children so interesting and so Jovely, occupied her 
thoughts much; she longed to see more of them—to caress 
aud love these little beings; and she had pleased herself with the 
idea of doing something for them—that first impulse of an active 
temper for those it loves, 

Trifles are indeed to the jealous most weighty things. 

When she brought her work and sat down by him, she was 
grieved at the increasing gloom of his countenance, She cn- 
deavoured to amuse him by cheerful talk. She did everything 
in her power to please him; but her voice, her looks,—every- 
thing about her—seemed only to increase his irritation. He was 
so weak as to be suspicious of the little note he had seen given; 
to be hurt that it had not been communicated to him; but he 
was too proud to confess the power of such a trifle over his 
temper, and still master enough of himself to conceal the cause 
of his additional ill-humour. 

At last he said,— 

“TI should be very sorry to keep you at home, Mrs. Danby. 
Why do you not go out as usual to visit your friend? At least, 
let me not be any restraint upon your movements; that is the 
last thing I would wisb to be,’, | 
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“T assure you I had no intention of going out. this morning; 
and, even if I had intended it, I would not leave you to-day— 
the only day, perhaps, of my life that 1 might flatter myself 
that you wanted me,” said she, trying to smile. 

Ife was still thinking of the note; he was hurt, he was sus- 
picious—why could she not have mentioned its contents to him? 
bat for the world he would not have asked a question upon the 
subject. 

Ile wanted her to speak of it; he fancied all the most. irri- 
tating reasons for her silence; the cheerfulness of her manner 
only provoked him the more; he could not endure to see her 
look so happy, and another the cause. His temper got the 
better of him, « 

He rose hastily from his chair, and saying, “This room is 
insufferable to me,” rose and went out of it. | 

And so she spent the day she had devoted to him in a sort 
of cheerless, discouraged mood; the bright hopes of the pre- 
ceding evening yielding fast to this obstinate and unreasonable 
determination. She began to fear that a temper so irrecover- 
ably suspicious could never be corrected; that the time was 
indeed past, and jealousy so irremediably established in her 
husband’s heart that nothing she could do would avail 





So passed away many days. 

kimilia’s time was divided between Lisa and her duties— 
such duties as she had to perform—which were soon completed. 
Her father required the attention of an hour or two, and that 
was suflicicut; for he amused himself with some childish occu- 

ation or another, or, attended by his faithful servant, might 
ave been seen slowly erecping along the streets and alleys of 
the great city, gazing about him unmeaningly, yet seeming to 
derive gratification from mere change of object. 

As for Mr. Danby, he was now less at home than ever; he 
ouly appeared at meals, and, these despatched, returned imme- 
diately to his chambers. He spoke very little to Hmilia— 
never, indeed, addressed her but when something rendered it 
necessary, and scemed, in a sort of bitter desperation of feeling, 
almost to have given her up altogether. 

And so he proposed, and so he thought he had. With his 
usual neglect of self-government, he had suffered himself to be 
again entirely the slave of his sensations. He was discouraged 
—he was wounded, jealous, and miserable; and he yielded 
passively to all these wretched feelings, He made no effort 
with himself; still less did he turn his attention upon her; still 
less did he endeavour to weigh the force of his suspicions against 
her words and actions—his distrust against her kind and gentle 
ways—his jealousy against her sincerity and truth. He was 
wretched; and he abandoned himself to his wretchedness with- 
out a struggle. 

Look upon him in his chambers; there he sits at his desk, 
his countenance clouded, his cye dim,—still poring, as usual, 
over his papers: but he does not seem to catch their meaning 
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with his accustomed perspicuity; his ideas are no longer lucid, 
his views no longer penetrating; he fecls this, and his hand is 
passed over his aching brow—but in vain—the whole man is 
changed. Then he rises, and walks up and down his little 
darksome cell; then he resumes his seat, takes up the paper, 
endeavours to comprchend its intricacies as he was wont to do, 
and lays it down again with a heavy sigh. 

Then he takes up that small, discoloured, folded sheet—holds 
it in his hand—gazes intently upon it—shakes his head—sighs 
—lays it down again, and resumes the consideration of the caso 
submitted, 

The Iago of this second Othello was as different from the 
Ancient of the wondrous story as poor Mr. Diunby from the 
wild and romantic soldier whose hair-breadth ’scapes, even at 
the cannon’s mouth, had won the imaginative heart of the 
daughter of Venice. 

Mrs. Danby, malicious, vindictive, jealous, and most ignorant 
both of human nature and of human life, was partly the dupe 
of her own suspicious temper—of her vile habit of thinking all 
evil, and partly the slave of her dislike to Mmilia,—a dislike 
that not one single action on the part of her daughter-in-law 
had ever justified, but which seemed to arise partly from that 
jealousy with which, as a selfish mother, she would have re- 
garded any one who shared with her in the heart of her son, 
and partly from that strange species of enmity which characters 
so simple, free, and high-minded, seem instinctively to inspire 
in natures of this description. There is a power, a force, a 
genuine unbought supcriority about them, which the pride and 
the bitterness of such tempers cannot endure. They are over- 
borne, they know not how—troubled, they know not why—by 
the simple energy of these true and generous beings. 

Certain it is, that Mrs. Danby cherished the most profound 
and unreasonable dislike for Emilia; and her poisonous insinu- 
ations were gently but unremittingly distilled into the ear of 
her unhappy son, who had, as you too well know, inherited the 
suspicious bias of her natural temper, 

] advise every one to beware of a leaning to the faults or 
vices of his family. The mysterious powcr of hereditary dispo- 
sitions ought never to be forgotten by him who is employed in 
disciplining his own heart, or has to do with disciplining the 
hearts of other men. 

These is little doubt but that Emilia would have triumphed 
at last, that the jealous irritation of her husband would soon 
have yielded to the invincible power of truth, and that the affec- 
tionate interest she had begun to feel would soon have made 
its way to his gad Dent changing his despondency and his 
distrust into the purest satisfaction and the most rapturous 
happiness, had it not been for the fatal influence of a mother’s 
faults reacting upon the answering faults of her own son. 

But thus was it. 

Once more he is sitting in the old drawing-room in Charlotte 
Strect. There is no fire now, and the blinds are all down, to 
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prevent what little sun there is from shining upon the paper 
and carpet, aud consequently cheering and enlivening the room. 

He has walked up to see his mother, according to his practice 
on a Sunday morning, while Emilia and her father are at 
church. She is kneeling before her Creator, praying for him, 
her husband—for his welfare in this world and the next; for 
her father, for herself, for all the world; and lastly, for her 
whom she cannot but feel is her enemy—that her heart may 
be softened, that her good qualities may not be forgotten, that 
she too may share, sooner or later, in the blessing of that peaco 
which fadeth not away: and while she is thus employed, her 
poor childish father kneels by her side, repeating fis praycrs 
and responsesby rote. But they shall reach heaven, neverthce- 
less. She feels this with a tender faith and joy. 

While she is thus melting, and softening, and purifying her 
own spirit, how are the husband and mother employed? 

He has come in with his usual— 

“Well, mother, how are you to-day?” has taken off his hat, 
laid it upon the settee, and placed himself in a chair by the side 
of the table. 

The answer is— 

“Well enough I am, but I am sure I may ask you how you 
are to-day? Why, son, you grow thinner and thinner, and 
look more and more wretched, and clder and older, every day 
you come to see me,” 

“Do 1?” said he. “ Yes, I believe Ido. 1 am growing old 
in years; but I am an old man of my years.” 

“ And you ought to take care of that, for your wife, it seems, 
has taken quite a new lease. I never saw her look so young or 
so well in my life. Wow, I suppose, I see her as she looked when 
you so foolishly ran your head into love of her. Well, it’s a 
pity she should have almost worn herself to death with fretting; 
but now she’s got among her grand folk again, she’ll be quite 
herself, I conclude,” 

“ Yes,” said he, gloomily, “ you have.” 

“J thought so. Well, son, we have all our misfortunes, but 
this is the last misfortune I thought would ever have happened 
in our family.” 

“What?” said he. 

“To have a Danby pointed at by the folks as a dupe and a 

oor good-natured ninny,” said his mother. ‘ The Danbys have 
bese a stiff race enough, I’m told, till now.” 

She thought more of this than he did. His unhappiness arose 
at least from a more generous source. His suspicions and feel- 
ings were of a more refined nature. 

“ I know nothing of the folks, as you call them, mother. They 
may say what they will,’ said he. “I have never made her 
happy—I have not the power to make her happy. Iwas an 
idiot and a fool to suppose that I could. She’s happy now— 
that must be enough for me.” 

Mrs. Danby took a pinch of snuff, with a most expressive and 
meaning air, 
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“Well, son, you are a good husband.” 

The door opened, and Susan appeared. She had a bandbox 
in her hand, and she said— 

“ Missus, Iam going to church, and I shall go by Chancery 
Lane to leave this bandbox there. Have you any cominands, 
Bir? 

“ Say I shall not come home to-day for dinner, I shall dine 
with my mother. Will yon have me, ma’am?” 

“You know, son, how glad Iam to have you, as you call it: 
it’s a rare enough favour now-a-days, Matthew. But what, 
have you got in that bandbox, Susan, and what are you taking 
it to Chancery Lane for?” 

“ Bless you! madam, what does it signify what I have got in 
the bandbox? No treason, I can tell you.” 

But what can you be taking down to Chancery Lane?—any- 
thing for my daughter-in-law?) What do they send her things 
here for?” 

“Oh, la! madam, don’t you mind that, It’s a mistake be- 
tween the two Mrs. Danbys.” 

“ Perhaps it’s no mistake, and the thing’s for me. What is 
in the bandbox, Susan?” 

“Why, if you must know,” said/Susan, who was a very 
woman, and longing, after all, to tell what she knew she had 
better have kept to herself, “it's a new bounet—and such a 
pretty bonnet!—my stars! You—I1 should like to see you in 
such a gossamery thing.” 

“ Let us see it, Susan,” said the old lady, “at all events;” 
and Susan, opening the bandbox, displayed what was in truth a 
very elegant but very simple bonnet; but, simple as it was, eer- 
tainly very unlike anythmg Jimilia had been of late in the 
habit of wearing. 

“ Wumph ?” said Mrs, Danby. 

“Vumph! Well!” replied Susan, “and whcre’s the harm of 
her having a pretty bonnet, [trow? I'm sure she’s young and 
pretty enough to become the best bonnet in the land; and, for 
my part, ve often wished that she dressed and made more of 
herself; but she’s so simple-like; she never seemed to care what 
she put on.” 

“Sho begins to care now, however,” said Mrs, Danby, with 
emphasis. Jer son, who had sat silently listening to this scene, 
started at the remark, and his eyes flashed. 

* And why should not she?” cried Susan. ‘ To be sure, now 
she gets sometimes out of that rusty-fusty Chancery Lane, in 
which she looked for all the world like a rose in a beer-cellar, 
she must have something decent to put on; you would not have 
her riding, day after day, with that beautiful fairy queen, who, 
every time I sce her, has a new summat on her head, in the 
same old bonnet for ever ?—why, it would bea shame and a dis- 
grace to us all.” 

“T wish the shame and the diseraco may not lie in her old 
bonnet, Susan.” ; 

“I don’t know what you mean, ma’am: and if my young 
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mastor—sir, if you’re both of you thinking of the expense—why, 
that’s the shame—and [ll pay for it myself, rather than she 
shan’t have it, that I will!” said the indulged old servant, putting 
the bonnet into the box, covering it carefully up, and preparing 
to walk away with her bargain. 

“ Ay, ay!’ said Mrs. Danby, “ you’re always so much in the 
right, to be sure; and I suppose the next thing will be, you'll 
be going to defend all this gadding and running about all tho 
morning lon¢g—a new thing quite in our family.” 

“It’s not all morning long, nor any such thing; for, first and 
foremost, she puts her house in order; and next she looks after 
that poor ninny of a father of hers, as if he was the first prince 
in the land, and hadn’t been the ruin of her, like; and next, and 
aftermost, she’s always at home to hcr husband’s dinner. And 
why, if vou please, isn’t a young lady like her to go and have 
the air in them Parks, as sho’s been used to, as 1 have heard ? 
I hope nobody’s going for to deny her that, poor thing! it’s little 
‘enough of pleasure that she’s had since she first darkened 
master’s door; and I hope he’s not going for to begrudge her this 
little outing, and which costs nothing, like, ma’am ?” 

“Well, as to the cost, Susan, that, pena is not 80 easily 
settled; but go away to church, and take the bonnet out of my 
sight—such things make me sick!” : 

And Susan turned away and departed, shutting the door 
after her, . 

T’o be so disturbed by a mere bonnet! lle was beginning to 
hate himself, 

They both sat silent some minutes; then that bad old woman 
began again with— 

“And I hope you like that, son ?” 

“What?” said he, endeavouring to conquer these feelings, 
for the littleness of which he despised himself. 

“What! Is that an answer? Well, I’ve done. In my day, 
women dressed to please their husbands; it’s new to me when 
they go and take their husbands’ money to fig themselves out 
for other men. Go, go, and read the chapter of Proverbs, son, 
Well, lack-a-day, lack-a-day?” 

“Mother,” at last he said, “all these hints and inuendoes 
irritate me beyond measure. Have you anything against my 
wife with which Iam unacquainted? Is there anything more 
than what I knew long ago?” 

“ You knew long ago that she didn’t care a feather for you— 
that’s long been plain. You saw plain enough that she was 
fretting and pining herself to death, and wouldn’t be pleased, 
do what we all of us could. Well, all that’s old news. But 
now she’s happy and content enough, and she’s peomune like a 
rose, and gay as Queen Dalilah herself; and thongh | didn’t 
like her for her ill-conditioned pate and fretting, and so forth, 
I like her the less in her bloom and her glory. I do, son—but 
you may like her all the better, if you please.” 

But Susan’s honest. perception of the truth was never alto- 
gether without effect, 
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He was thinking, for the first time, whethes all had been done 
to please her that could have been done; and whether it was not 
natural that a being so young and fair should love the sunshine 
and the Parks better than Chancery Lane? But the thought 
brought little comfort; it only added strength to that sort of 
distracting uncertainty with which he suffered, nay, insisted 
upon her going out almost every day, under the deep and settled 
conviction that he was committing an indulgence which was 
ruinous to his peace. 

He loved her so well that he could not bear to deny her a 
pieasure, however dangerous, His indifference and negligence 
In procuring this sort of enjoyments tor her before had arisen 
from absolute want of thought. < 

His mother’s reflections, and the apparition of the clegant 
bonnet, only seemed to bring in a more lively manner before 
his mind’s eye that picture which ever haunted his imagination 
—Pimilia happy, and not through him. 

And yet he was radically and greatly generous—he could not: 
bear to refuse her this happiness. 

Crime! He esteamed her far too much to fear that. The rest 
was only the immense, the incalculable, the last vast sacrifice to 
his heart’s idol. 

| You, too, are beginning to love, Mr, Danby: 


CHAPTER ALA, ; 


Sut, above all, the victory is most sure 

Kor him, who, secking faith by virtue, strivey 
.'To yield entire submission to the law 

“OF Conscience.-— WORDSWORTH, 






Feanird meanwhile—her happy anticipations at an end, every 
day more and more discouraged by the increasing coldness of 
his manner, every day becoming more timid, more distrustful 
of hersel§ less confident of pleasing where she so sincere] 
wished to please—gave more and more of her time to her friend 

Mrs. Lenox came almost every day to Chancery Lane, now 
In one carriage, now in another, to carry Emilia abroad—partly 
from the genuine kindness and good nature of her disposition, 
partly from the absolute necessity she felt for her society. Theo 
idea of the friend she loved so dearly immured in what ap- 
peared to her as the most intolerable of dungeons, and leading 
u life so insupportably dull and dreary, haunted her; and her 
greatest pleasure was to force her forth into the bright sun, the 
fresh air, the gay and glistering Park ; obliging her to taste 
those pleasures which were become by long custom insipid to 
herselt. The proposal to take her out in an evening [milia, 
however, steadily resisted. She had taken her resolution never 
to absent herself when Mr. Danby was at home; and though he 
seemed to take little pleasure in her society, and to receive 
these marks of consideration with anything but gratitude, still 
she persevered, 
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Hor mornings, nowever, were chiefly given to her friend, who, 
restless and unhappy at heart, now satin her boudoir confessing 
her follies, fewaline her faults, and listening to the represen- 
tations and arguments of Emilia, and now abandoned herselt 
to the wildest dissipation, filling the nights with an incessant 
repetition of parties, in which she found httle pleasure, and the 
mornings in every scheme she could invent to destroy thought 
and divert unhappiness, 

Why she was so unhappy, perhaps she might have found it 
difficult to say. It was the restless craving for excitement— 
the fatal habit acquired so early of looking upon lite merely as 
a round of pleasures—the fatal absence of serious views, of prin- 
ciples of action, and of the sense of responsibility and duty, 
which rendered existence so vapid and so wearisome, 

I repeat it in my own words, “ Duty is the salt of life.” The 
sense of duty is as necessary a stimulant to the health and en- 
joyment of our spiritual being as salt is to give flavour to the 
daily food of man. 

Without it the world soon becomes utterly uninteresting and 
utterly tasteless—objects there are rene to arouse-—purpose 
there is none to attain, The being deprived of the means of 
happiness, or condemned to the endurance of pain, suffers, 
and suffers much ; but Hope lingers at the bottom otf the cup. 
Life retains its enchantments—the Hesperian gardens still glow 
in the west. Could they be attained, we might yet be happy 
but woe to that wretched one who, like the gorgeous astern 
king, sated with wisdom, magnificence, and pleasure, has tasted 
of everything that the world can give, and arrived at the diro 
conclusion that all is vanity! 

So it had been with Lisa, and so it would yet have been, but 
foran evil greater still, Gradually, and by slow degrees, she was 
allowing the insidious excitement of a guilty passion to obtain 
a place in her heart. Not that she loved—her affections were 
true to her careless and indifferent husband; but the pleasures 
of vanity, the gratification of enchaining as her captive that 
accomplished deceiver and inconstant rover, after whom the 
whole female world was folle, as the French say; and, more 
than all, the interest of a sort of intrigue of this kind, as yet 
guiltless in all but thought, were temptations too strong for re- 
sistence with one never disciplined while young, and who had im- 
bibed corruption, as it were, from the very mother that reared her. 

Colonel Lenox was now less than ever at home, During all 
her frequent visits to Grosvenor Street, I¢milia had never once 
secn him again. Her plans for every one's happiness seemed, 
indced, in a fair way to be disappointed. Wounded and mor- 
tified at the manner in which she hac met him, after the cruel 
injury which he considered himself as having received—his 
heart, so little disciplined or corrected, still absorbed by her 
image—he had made a determination never, if possible, to speak 
to her more. 

The apprehension of meeting her kept him move than ever 
fiom his wife’s apartments; they now scarcely met, except when 
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they happened to be going out to dinner at the same place, ana 
this was not often. 

Lisa was deeply offended by this behaviour, She was, un- 
happily, experienced enough to divine the cause. It was the first 
time, in spite of all his negligence, that Colonel Lenox had 
ever given her occasion for serious jealousy, and her resentment 
knew no bounds. She was reasonable enough uot to extend 
this fecling to Emilia, whose indifference surprised, but com- 
pletely satisfied her; but all her thoughts were bent upon re- 
venge. To make her husband feel—to wring that heart with 
pain which had piven to her so much cruel anguish—was the 
wild delight, the contemplation of every heur. She felt the time 
might come when he, too late, might regtet the heart he had 
thrown away; and, in the pursuit of this most dangerous 
object, she forgot every other consideration, and suffered the 
practised man of the world to make himself a place in her 
favour, and begin to exercise an influence over her heart of the 
full extent of which sho was very little aware. 

Little did the generous Emilia surmise the mischicf she was 
80 innocently doing. 

Every day the cheek of Lisa grew paler, her eye more une 
settled, her spirits more irritable and uncertain. Sometimes 
she would indulge in bursts of a gaicty as wild as that of her 
earliest days—at others, silent and melancholy, would pass 
whole hours without speaking. In general, she was affection 
itself to her friend, and filled with pity for what she considered 
her terrible lot—full of all sorts of generous plans for her hap- 
piness and diversion; at others, irritable, unreasonable, and 
unkind, it required all the sweetness of IXmilia’s temper, all her 
candour, and all her aflection, even to bear with her. 

The happiest time they spent was with the children, but even 
here the tcelings of Lisa were as wayward and capricious as in 
other things. Sometimes she would scem to feel a passionate 
attachment to these little oncs—at others, she would push them 
from her almost with aversion. The tears would suddenly gush 
over her little boy as she pressed him in her arms—then she 
would remember whose child he was, and put him hastily away, 

Emilia, meantime, grew excessively attached to these children 
-—80 little the objects of continued and serious attention from 
2ither of their parents. They were altogether abandoned to 
the care of nurses, too little superintended to afford any security 
for their good management. She spent hours in their nurseries, 
caressing and playing with them, for, in truth, with them alone 
was there any comfort to be found, There was nothing but 
perplexity and anxiety elsewhere—here, with these innocent 
and defenceless creatures, did she alone seem to find peace. 

Nurse—who, after all, was one of those rare beings amid the 
race of servants who do what they ought without being obliged 
to do it (an instance so singular that I beg it may not serve a8 
an encouragement for any one to negiect that first duty of every 
wife and mother—inspection)—was not at all sorry to be re- 

BnG-yuad- nt times, from her laborious cares by the presence of Mrs. 
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Danby. She was sot in the least jealous of one who nover 
presumed to interfere, advise, far less dictate, and was well 
enough pleased to be able to run down stairs now and then and 
have a gossip below—while Emilia, the sleeping babe pressed 
to her bosom, the little boy holding her dress and tottering by 
her side, paced ap and down those spacious nurseries, lost. in 
anxious and painful thoughts. 

What was to be done ? : 

How was this false and painful position, in which they 
seemed all standing, te be set right?—this terrible cloud, in 
which, as by enchantment, they seemed involved, to be dispersed? 
She alone of tho whole party seemed spared from the moet dis- 
tressing feelifgs. She alone, and why ? 
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Be it not scon on either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain.—Duartor. 
Snr did not, perhaps, know why. 

But 1 could have told her. 

Because the rest were all absorbed by their own vexatiors 
and disappointments, aud she alone was cndeavouring to do 
her duty; she alone, forgiving the unkindness, was intent upon 
the happiness of the others. Accustomed to disappointment, 
inured to suffer, and released from the one great torture of her 
life, the weight of a concealed and dangerous attachment, sho 
was happy. In spite of all—she was happy. 

She was happy, in her close, and dark, and narrow home— 
between the childish impatiences of her father, the invincible cold- 
ness of her husband, and the slights and affronts of her mother- 
in-law, And Lisa, surrounded with luxury, and flattery, and 
pleasure, with lovely children to fill the void within her heart, 
Was miserable. 

lt was a delicions afternoon, The sky was blue and bright 
over head; the small white clouds lazily sailing in the deep ex- 
panse; the sun shining in all his splendour, tinting the green 
trees of the Park, and glittering upon the rapidly-glancing car- 
riages, a8 Emilia entered Grosvenor Street, and stopped at the 
accustoged door. 

The servant opened it. 

Mrs, Lenox had driven out for about half an hour, and begged 
Mrs. Danby to have the kindness to wait for her return. Iimilia 
entered the house, and went up stairs to the boudoir; but, 
hearing the voices of the children in the nursery, she ascended 
the second flight, and entered in her usual unceremonious 
manner. 

The little boy started from his seat on the floor, and ran with 
impatient pleasure to meet her, flinging his little arms aflec: 
tionately round her knees; the baby stretched out its hands, 
and crowed and sprang in nurse’s arms to get to her. 

Her heart responded warmly to all this. Sho took up the 
little boy, kissed, and set him down again. Ske +ook the baby 
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from nurse's arms, and pressed it to her bosom, She was soon 
seated in the rocking-chair, with both children on her lap, 
kissing, and fondling, and playing with them. 

Nur-e happened to be quite alone in the nursery that day. 

“T am so glad to see you, madam,” said she, curtseying, “ for 
Mary has been taken suddenly ill; and the girl has just had 
leave to go home to her mother for a half-holiday; and Miss 
Baby ought to be put to sleep; and I have to go down to Mrs, 
Woodman for several things I must have got in—and altogether 
I am quite in a fuse.” 


There was no pleasure in the world for Emilia equal to that 
of luiling Lisa’s baby to sleep. 

She loved to have these large apartments quietly to herself, 
and would pace up and down alone for hours, carrying the 
slumbering infant in her arms. The quiet of the scene—the soft 
breathing of the infant—the air, the light—the beautiful view 
of the tufted Park, stretching before the windows—the wide 
expanse of sky, to her became an unaccustomed luxury; the* 
well-ordered stillness cf the apartment, the distant roar of the 
living world below, all soothed her spirits into a calm and 
delicious nclancholy, which she could rarely or never taste in 
her small and darksome home, 

She seemed to breathe more freely in these lofty apartments; 
her heart beat. more calmly—she was refreshed and composed, 
All the perpetual irritations of her uncomfortable home were 
away, and that screnity to which she had been so long a stranger 
seemed restored. 

She took the infant in her arms, and telling nurse to be under 
no uneasiness—that she would nurse it and get it to sleep—rose 
from her chair, and hushing the little one tenderly, began her 
favourite walk up and down the nursery; while nurse, having 


settled the little boy upon the flocr, amid his playthings, went 
down stairs. 


Leaving all so quiet—so still 

Long did she carry the slumbering infant,’ruminating upon 
the present—upon the past. Her thoughts flew back to times 
80 long gone by—to her mother—to the terrace at the Oakr— 


to those days of youthful happiness, her sense of which had been 
80 exquisitely fine. 


Gone!—for ever! sf 


Then she thought of Colonel Lenox, of that Colonel Lenox 
whom she had loved so truly; of him who had seemed to her 80 


admirable and so excellent, and to merit far more than eveu 
her devoted love could give. 


How was it with him, after all? 

Was he become, in truth, cold and heartless—a mere man of 
fashion? Was his avoidance the effect of indifference? or was 
ho himself unhappy? And, if unhappy, could not he be restored 
ns she had been! Could not he be taught to love the being to 
whom the laws of society and duty bound him—the being, with 
all her faults, to him so deeply devoted? 


So she mused, walking np and down the nursery the healthfu! 
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breathing of the slumbering infant seeming to keep measure 
with her quiet footsteps, when suddenly she heard one ascend- 
ing the stairs rapidly; his bounding step was heard sounding 
through the gallery: the nursery door stood open, for the heat 
of the day was great, and he entered at once, his hat upon his 
head, with— 
“* How are the children, nurse? Well, my little rascals!” 
But suddenly paused when he saw Emilia, changed colour, 
took off his hat, with— 
jie I beg your pardon—|I interrupt you!’ and was about to leave 


e room. 

But his little bov, who had run forward as usual to meet him, 
and was clinging about his knees, seeing him about to go away 
without noticing him, burst into so loud a roar, that the fgther 
was obliged to stand still; while Emilia, colouring and embar- 
rassed, was vainly endeavouring to pacify the infant, which, 
awakened by the noise made by the other child, joined its loud 
wail to the general confusion. 

To run away, and leave her thus with his screaming children, 
seemed a thing impossible. He took up the little fellow in his 
arms, and kissing and caressing him, soon brought the April sun- 
shine into his rosy cheek again, wet as it still was with tears, 

The child restored to his playthings, after stooping down and 
talking to him a little, the Eoionel rose up, and turning round, 
perceived Emilia, who was laying the infant, now again soothed 
to sleep, in its little nest of white muslin and ribands, intending 
to ring the bell, summon the nurses, and go herself down stairs, 

He could not, he felt, leave the nursery as abruptly as he had 
entered it, without saying one single word to her. ile came up 
colouring and hesitating, and, with a haughty coldness in his 
tone, muttered in a confused, inarticulate manner, something of 
“his being under infinite obligations to her for interesting her- 
self in Ais children;”’ adding with some irritation in his voice,— 
“It is well some one is good enough to visit them now aud then, 
poor babes—God help them !”’ 

To this a ee was necessary. Emilia looked up, and, in 
justification of her friend, said,— 

“ Mrs. Lenox has but lately left the nursery. She has been 
gone only a quarter of an hour, I believe to get a little fresh air 
in Kensington Gardens this beautiful day.” 

“ And why are others not to enjoy the beauty of the day as 
well as herself ?”’ said he. “I understand it all quite well. Halfan 
hour ago, having nothing on earth todo, the humour was to make 
playthings of her children, just like that hae child’s playthings 
to be thrown aside;”—and the words “ Trifling ! idie! capricious!” 
were muttered in a contemptuous manner, 

“Lisa is sometane more than merely trifling, idle, and 
capricious,” said Emilia, gravely. | 

‘Perhaps so,” said he, turning away, but not leaving the 
nursery. 

He began to walk up and down near the place where Emilia, 
still soothing his infant, was standing, 

& 
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“ 0" est égal.—She may be ill-tempered, and exacting besides.” 

“And nothing else?” said Emilia, lifting up her head and 
looking at him, for she was hurt for her friend. 

“ Nothing else that I care for. Such pretty butterflies pleasa 
and amuse for an hour, and then their power is over. A man 
must esteem before he can love. Yes, Emilia,” he added, coming 
suddenly up, and fixing his eyes sternly upon her;—“ a man who 
has known what it was to esteem, and to be disappointed, has 
no indulgence to spare for triflers such as these. He has needed 
it all, not to curse another.” 

He turned away with a gesture of anger and despair, 

She said nothing. He took two or three turns, and came to 
her again. e 

“It was a briet gaa Sar folly for which my life is not too 
much to pay—and my life is given; that is, all that external 
ceremonial of life which she, or any one such as she, has a right 
to claim. What pretension can she make to the possession of 
my heart? She ought to have known it was not made for such 
a one 4s she is!” 

And again he turned away, and walked hastily up and down 
the nursery; while Emilia, imprisoned by the children, pale, un- 
easy, sorrowful, and displeased, stood in a sort of doubtfal em- 
barrassment, unce:tain what to say, or whether to speak at all. 

He came up tv her again, stood with his eyes fixed upon her, 
and said at last, in a deep low voice,— 

“ Emilia!” 

She shook her head. She would not look up and answer to 
that appeal, though her heart, in spite of all, trembled at the 
voico and name. 

He turned away again; then he returned, took a chair, and 
sat down near her. 

“Why should I not do it now? I have longed—I have 
prayed for this moment. In the agony of my hcart, I have 
ar or ean I but once more sce her—open my heart to her 
—teli her— 

“ No—no—no—you must not—you must not, she said, rising 
up, and in excessive distress. ‘Do not mistake me—do not 
misunderstand my agitation. I have struggled long, but I have 
vanquished at last. The past must be as nothing—oh, let it be 
as nothing!” 

“Tt is all I have left in life,” said he. 

“Do not speak in this way, pray, Colonel Lenox! Oh, 
Lenox!” she exclaimed, turning to him with a look of generous 
affection, whila the tears rose into her eyes, “I have been 
miserable enough—greatly miserable! Let me not be so wretched 
as to believe that, when I cast myself away, I shipwrecked you. 
It has been a long, long struggle, Lenox; but it has pibaced: the 
Almighty at last to restore me to myself, For you!—oh, I 
thought that men got over these things more easily! I have 
suffered for myself—I did not think of you !” 

“No,” he said; “ that is plain enough to be seen.” 

She was silent, but her tears fell fast over her cheeks, 
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She felt his resentment deeply. All the circumstances of her 
melancholy story passed rapidly through her mind—all she had 
suffered since hes parted—the aflection which now had sue- 
ceeded to a more dangerous sentiment—the earnest desire for 
his happiness which she had ever felt! This covert reproach 
wounded her to the heart. 

And then to see him so recklessly indulging in feelings now 
so blameable—the injustice ho was committing to Lisa—the 
careless defiance of nll that was right in himself! 

She endeavoured to compose herself, and then she said,— 

“It is true, Colonel Lenox; I will not ailect to misunderstand 
you, nor will Isreproach you. Ido not know what claim you 
have upon me for explanation.” 

“The claim of an exchange of hearts,” he said, almost fiercely, 

“If there was an exchange,” said she, “1 had no meaus of 
being assured of it.” 

“Too true,” said he, with despondency, ‘There it was. I 
thought it was honourable and right not to endeavour to bind 
vou by a promise ; but I sec you resented it.” 

“ Have you never heard what passed?” said she, in a voice so 
low that it was almost inarticulate. 

*T know you married a rich old man for his money,” said he, 
roughly; “that was all I ever knew; and the rest I never cared 
to know.@ Perhaps you love him now—the better for you. | 
wish I could follow your example.” 

“T do respect, esteem, and honour my husband,” said i milia, 
firmly. “ tHe has been generous to me and mine in their utmost 
need, And, oh! if I might venture so far—why will you not— 
why do you not—lovo the fair but. too susceptible creature who 
has given you her heart? Why do you not love Lisa?” 

“Because I neither respect, esteem, nor honour her, Oh, 
Emilia! it should have been you! With yon, I was another 
man: with this idle and thoughtless being I am only an itritated, 
ill-tempered, heartless fool.’ 

“Ah, my Lisa! is it thus your love is returned?” 

“Love! Do you know where she is and how she is employed 
at this very moment?” 

“No,” said Emilia, faintly. 

“Then learn! She is listening to the flatterics, and worse 
than flatterics, of one of the most unprincivled i: en in London, 
and that in defiance of her husband’s commands and, of her 
husband’s warning: and you can talk of her heart! But I caro 
not! Let her go her own way, and leave me to follow imine.” 

“Ah, Colonel Lenox!” said Emilia, earnestly, “is this you? 
Is Lisa in such frightful danger?—is that young creature, so 
beautiful and so affectionate, who loved you once only too fundl 
—can she be, indeed, trifling at the edge of the horrible prect- 
pice, and can you—dare you—speak in this utterly heartiess 
manner? Forgive me,” she said hurriedly, “if I speak too pans 
—but, good Heavens! if we should lose her! You said now! 
Where ia she now? why are you not with her! Forgive me again 7" 

but tell me only where she is, and if you will not, I will follow her” 


a annem 
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“T follow her!” said he; “no, I have made up my mind upon 
that subject. The woman who requires watching is not worth 
the labour.” 

She was astonished at this speech. He saw that her colour 
was rising fast, and that she could scarcely answer for indig- 
nation. 

“Nay,” said he, “do me justice, at least. You should have 
been present yesterday when I remonatrated with her—you 
should have witnessed her insolent triumph over my jealousy, 
as she was pleased to eal] it—her contemptuous defiance of my 
advice and opinion. I have given her up. I have long ceased 
to care what becomes of myself; I as little keed now what 
becomes of her. We are both of us wretches—worthless, ship- 
wrecked, and miserable wretches! And the sooner we make 
an end of this farce of constancy, perhaps, the better.” 

There was something so unutterably miserable in his counte- 
nance while these words of impatient desperation broke frem 
him, something in the heated manner in which he pushed baok 
his‘chair, so recalling those hasty expressions of resentment 
which she remembered at the Oaks, that her heart was touched 
to the quick for him. 

Sho left the side of the little bed, came up to where he sat, 
and said, kindly,— 

“JT have known a great deal of sorrow since we parted. I am 
grown old in sorrow. May 1 speak to you as a friend?—may | 
venture to tell you how very wrong I think you?” 

oo me anything: speak to me for ever!” said he, passion- 
ately. 

“Nay,” said she, drawing back, “it must not be in this 
manner; in this manner I dare not—I ought not—I cannot—l 
will not speak with you. It rests with yourself, Colonel Lenox, 
whether these are the last sentences we are ever to exchange; 
if a cannot imagine yourself in the presence of Mr. Danby, J 
will. 

“That isa mere conventional farce, Emilia,” said he angrily. 
“T thought you had been above such affectation, What right 
has Mr. Danby?—he, at Jeast, never had your heart.” : 

“ He has my hand—he has my duty—he has my esteem—and 
he has my everlasting gratitude,” said she, warmly. “ He hae 
loved me indifferent—he has sheltcred me thankless—he has 
saved me when I was about to perish—and I am not going to 
forget him. I should be the very basest, meanest, most despicable 
creature on the carth,” she cried, the generous tears.rising to 
her eyes, “if I could suffer any one in ee universe, in my hear- 
ing, to wrong or disparage Mr. Danby.” 

He was silenced; he turned away mortified and disappointed. 

“Enough!” he said; “I know you at last. You never had a 
heart—you never knew what it was to have a heart; you are 
a cold, calculating, conventional being—and you call that 
morality!’ 

__ “Tecall it honour and gratitude,” she cried, excited beyond 
~ her usual self, “And if you never knew me before, know me 
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now, Dut enough, as you say; we indeed have been mistaken in 
each other. I thought—foolish that 1 was!—that wo might have 
lived to encourage each other in the cheerful performance of yur 
several duties. I see I was indeed wildly romantic and miser- 
ably mistaken! How could I trust in inan, or the child of man?” 

He was struck and confounded, but he was trying again to 
speak, . 

“Say no more!” said she. “Tam too much hurried, too much 
excited, to listen as [ onght to one whom, perhaps, I have 
injured, lor that, if L have deserved your anyer, 1 ask forgive- 
ness. Farewell, Colonel Lenox! 1 was foolish and mistaken; 
I thought it would be different—I thought it would be quite 
different; but kh was mistaken. IT arewell, Colonel Lenox! 
henceforward let us be as strangers.” 

And crossing the nursery with a firm but hasty step, she rang 
the bell for the servants, and immediately quitted the room.. - 


"9? 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Vous tes dans une carricre 
Qt Von ne se pardonne rien.—LAaronx caine. 


THis was the unhappy scene to which Colonel Lenox had 
alluded. 

The night before, he had been with Lisa at a magnificent 

arty given at Carlton [Louse, where all the London world had 
feck ussembled, and where, as a matter of course, the Duke 
had been numbered among the most elegant and distinguished 
men of the distinguished party. 

Mrs. Lenox, dressed in the most beautiful and expensive 
manner which it was possible for London art and aude 
extravagance to attain; her colour, just raised by the heat of 
the room; her eyes, more brilliant than the brightest of the 
spangled diamonds around; her air, soft, languid, and interest- 
ing, was, by the whole world’s unanimous voice, pronounced to 
be the most beautiful creature there. 

Even the royal host had turned his discriminating eyes upon 
her, and had honoured her with a considerable portion of tliat 
attention which was in itself sufficient to elevate any one to 
the very highest pinnacle of fashionable celebrity. The Duke 
was not inscnsible of the increased value the beautiful Mrs, 
Lenox was thus acquiring in the eyes of every one; and his 
vanity, and the sort of attachment he felt, were enhanced and 
excited by the idea of being singled out as the favoured of one, 
the admired of all beholders. 

His attentions became more pointed than they had yet Leen; 
he seemed proud to announce himself as her captive, and 
devoted his attentions to her in a manner that could not but be 
observed by every one, as he evidentiy intended that they 
should be. 

Lisa had been more vexed, offended, and unhappy during the 
preceding day than usual. 

Dressed in all her loveliness, she had consulted her large 


ET 
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class; the glass had told a faithful tale of extreme, of incom- 

arable beauty. She had gone down to join her husband, 
lushed with conscious charms, and feeling assured that at this 
moment, at least, he must admire her; that something of those 
days of love, after which her fond heart for ever yearned, must 
return; that for the instant, at least, she should find the lover 
restored in the husband. 

He was sitting in her boudoir reading, and on the sofa by his 
side lay her little dog. He had not laid aside his old custoin of 
pulling at the dog’s ears when he was thinking of something else. 

Now he was deep in his book; I believe it was “ Rocea’s 
Spain,” just then come out, 

She came in, looking like the fairy queen berself—so soft and 
light was her tread; her figure all covered with white satin and 
the groatest abundance of delicate lace, and bedropped, as it 
werg with diamonds that sparkled like morning dew; ber hand- 
some little page, in his green velvet, carrying two wax-lizhts, 
and walking betore her; she came in, triumphant, delighted to 
know that he was there, 

He did not even look up—he was busy at Ronda. 

She felt a little annoyed, but went softly round, and laid thie 
most beautiful white hand in the world upon the open page, 

}le did not even take up that pretty hand and kiss it as he 
removed it, as her busy heart told her he once would have donc; 
he only said,— 

“ Don’t!—how tiresome you are!’ pushed it away unceremo- 
niously enough, and continued to read. 

“And what a bear you are!” said she, hurt and disappointed; 
and as usual, alas! when hurt and disappointed, losing her 
temper, and as usual, on losing her temper, becoming rude in 
her turn. 

“You are very well-bred,” gaid he, still without looking up, 
“to interrupt ono who happens to be engaged in what interests 
him. in order to inform hin of such an agreeable piece of news. 
J wish you would spend your ill-humour upon your maid; she’s 
paid to bear it.” And he tried to read, but the ready colour 
tlew into his face. 

“Vf Tam rude,” she said, her colour rising fast and crimson- 
ing her checks, “and ill-tempered, it’s what I learn from the 
company I keep, The time was—and not long ago either— 
when all 1 said and did was right, and now all I say and do is 
wrong; then, my hand put over the page of your odious book 
would not have put you in a passion.” 

* Passion '!—stuif!” said he, looking up at her at last; “ J don’t 
go into passions; it isa weakness I leave to you. Youcome and 

ut your hand very disagreeably, as I think, over my book when 

am reading; it ts your pleasure, I believe, to interrupt eve 
occupation that does not centre in yourself. I presume to pus 
your hand away, and you choose to call me a bear for it; that’s 
all. Your calling me a bear doesn’t put me in a passion. 
am getting well broken in to the hearmg such pretty epithets.” 
His indifference cut her to the heart. 
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Oh.” she could not help exclaiming, for the ten-thousandth 
time, “the frightful, frighttul change!’ 

“Tl tell you what it ia,” said he, “ you never will learn to be 
reasonable, You expect impoasibilities, and you can’t have them; 
you cry for the moon, and think me the cruellest of wretches 

ecuuse I can’t give it you, and won't pretend that I can,” 

“ Insulting!” cried she, walking about so suffocated with in- 
dignation and vexation that sho could scarcely speak; “ inault- 
ing wretch !—treacherous deceiver! Oh! bad 1 but known—” 

“YT will tell you what, Lisa—l am getting heartily tired of 
these scencs—I hate sceucs. I know perfectly well what all 
this means. I was once a fuol—all men are fools in their turn 
—I was blindly in love with you. Every one, at some period 
or another of this life, is the victim of this brief madness; but 
they are fools, indeed, with whom it lasts long. Aud now, be- 
causo I am become a reasonable being, and no longer the will- 
ing slave, as in my days of folly, to every idle caprice of yours, 
I um a wretch and a hypocrite, and I know not what. You are 
such a slave to your vanity and love of power that you make 
yourself miserable, because you cannot preserve an empire which 
every rational creature knows cxists but for the moment. Be- 
cause your husband is no longer your infatuated lover, but the 
reasonable being he ought to be, you choose to consider your- 
self as the most wronged and injured of women. Let us have 
done with this nonsense. Once for all, I say, I'm woaried of it.” 

Qh! Colonel Lenox, why had you not the kindness and the 
goodness to teach these harsh, unwelcome truths in words less 
cold and irritating? Why could not you more gently correct that 
heart which, with ail its imperfections, was filled with love most 
sincere for you? Why would you persist in misunderstanding 
it, and attributing to idlo vanity what was only the mistaken 
claim of a too exacting attachment? But so it was—you were 
greatly wrong; you were cherishing in your heart the memory 
of another idol; you were bringing this young and undisciplined 
creature into constant comparison with this ideal perfection; 
and all her waywardnesses, errors, and caprices were exagger- 
ated by the injustice. She had many faults; but, under this 
unfair proceeding on your part, she appeared to you to be made 
ap of faults, You were contrasting her—beautiful, young, in 
ail the elaborate elegance of her dress—with that pale and 
statue-like figure, so calm, 80 simple, so severep whom you had 
seen sitting by her side in the Park; and every charm she pos- 
sessed was reversed to your diseased eye. : 

Her sweetness, her Ralety, her whim, her endless variety, on 
which once you had dwelt so passionately and so fondly, were 
now nothing but volatile, insipid idleness and caprice. 

Stung to the quick, she came hastily up to him, and said pas- 
sionately,— 

“You hate me!” 

“No, I don’t at all,” said he, with a sarcastic smile; “but 
you are doing everything you can to make me.” 

“ Am J?—very well; we shall see There are ways of becom- 
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ing hateful; there are ways of gong f any man; the worm 
wilt turn at last. We shall see—we shall see!” — 

She turned away, and walked up and down the room, fan- 
nn, herself, till snap went the delicate carved ivory fan in her 

ands, 2 
_ She flung it upon the floor, and trampled it under her feet. 

“Childish!” he said, and bent down to his book, and began 
to stroke and pull the dog’s ears again. 

“Let my dog alone,” said she, pettishly, coming up to the sofa 
and taking the littlo creature in her arms; “ it loves me—you 
ought to hate it!” And bending her head over the little favourite, 
the abundant pearly drops falt upon the animal’s silken hair. 

The tears did her good; the very holding of the little creature 
in her arms, which showed that love dogs so wef know how to 
express—a love that has consoled many a forlorn and disap- 
pointed heart before—soothed her. 

She became composed and quict, and sat down in her arm- 
chair, holding the dog in her arms and waiting for her carriage, 
without taking any further notice of the persevering reader 
opposite. 

3ut she was deeply wounded, and the resentment which sho 
had never been taught to conquer by retlection was embittering 
every feeling of her heart. 

The carriage was announced; and, without saying a word 
good or bad, he rose, took her arm in his, put her into the car- 
riage, and followed her. 

Not one single syllable did he deign to utter as they went along, 
not one word of conciliation or kindness fell from his haughty 
lips; and by the time they reached Carlton House, her colour 
was, I have said, high, her eye bright and almost flashing, and a 
spirit and animation in her whole demeanour that rendered 
her incomparably beautiful, even in that most high and beau- 
tiful assemblage. 

And was he not greatly to be blamed who gave to the artful 
deceiver the great advantage of a contrast such as this to all 
his persuasive flatteries—to that tenderness which melted in 
his eye—to those tones that vibrated from his lips, telling the 
dangerous story of a heart devoted, passionately devoted, where 
another was sv utterly indifferent and careless? 

She could not help casting a triumphant glance round the 
room to see whether he observed her or not, and most surely 
there he was; he was standing in a remote part of the apart- 
ment, leaning against one of the windows, and was watching 
her, evidently with an expression of mingled alarm and dis- 
pleasure. Presently he left the place he occupied and glided to 
one much nearer. 

She saw it—her eyes flashed with pleasure ; her heart beat 
high, her spirits rose. How she talked, and flirted, and coquetted 
with her dangerous companion! How charming she was! how 
really and truly enchanted was he: 

Dating from that evening, a change came over him. He 
began, for the first time for many years, to feel something like 
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love on his he began to be in danger of being himself en- 
chained. The deceiver and the flatterer alone was exchanged 
for the still more dangerous, the far more insidious beguiler, 
because the accents of truth and passion were beyimning tou fall 
from his lips, and the expression which spoke in his cye was not 
altogether feigued. 


CHAPTER ALY. 
I soe a woman may be made a fool, 
If she had not a spirit to resist. -SHaksrrarn. 


THE next morning Mrs, Lenox was sitting at her late breakfast, 
the enchantments of the evening still filling her fancy, those, « 
fatal accents ‘till vibrating on her ear, her heart still drinking? 
in the dangerous consolation of knowiug that there was one: 
whose passion vindicated the power of her charms from her. . 
husband’s indifference ; and ali! still far more delightful to tho — 
heart of woman that he, the sccret object even of this infidelity 
—that he did see and must see how others catimated that which 
he so carelessly disregarded. She was recollecting that expres- 
sion of countenance which had betrayed him while Jeaning in 
the window, and her head reeled with triamph, 

There she sat, upon that softly-cushioned sofa, still alone, 
except for the faithful little dog by her side, sipping her tea, 
and smiling to herself. She was loveliness personified. 

The door opened abruptly, and her husband walked in. He 
looked round hastily to see whether she was alone, then took a 
chair without ceremony, and sat down exactly opposite to her 
ou the other side of the table. ! 

He looked very much annoyed and discomposed, and -his 
colour was high and his eyes excited. ‘ 

She saw he was moved. She just glanced at him nae eee 
and then, with a look the most demure in the world, resum 
her tea-spoon, looked down, and sipped her tea. ‘ 

“There is not much encouragement,” he said, abruptly, “to 
remonstrate with you; but as 1 think it may be just possible 
that you are not exactly aware of the character of the man 
with whom you seemed upon such prodigiously good terms last 
night, I think, as your husband, it is my duty to inform you.” 

* Really!” she exclaimed, with a look of affected surprise. 
“I am sure you are vastly good to me!” 

“ He’s the greatest protligate about town.” 

“ Dear me!” and she began in her turn to play off the indif- 
ferent; and bending over her little dog, she stroked his ears and 
kissed his-head. 

“Did you happen to know this before, Lisa?” ho said, angrily. 

e: don't know it now,” she replied, looking up, inuocent us a 
lamh, ” 

“ What do you mean by that? Notknowitnow? Do you 
pretend to doubt that 1 know weil enough what’s going on in 
society, and am @ pretty good authority in such cases?” 

“ Oh! don’t go into a passion. 1 don’t the least moan to take 
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you for an ignorant innocent—far from that. I don’t doubt 
your knowing well enough what's going on; but as for that one 
unfortunate object of your animadversions, I—” 

“Well, what do you mean?” 

“J beg leave to doubt your impartiality. Don’t I, Fan-fan! 
—my darling treasure of a Fan-fan!—don’t I, my pet, aud 
most exquisite of puppies and spaniels?” 

“My impartiality! What nonsense are you thinking of? 
Please to put down that dog, ma’am, when your husband is 
talking to you. Must you always be too silly to listen to a 
reasonable word?” 

“1 don’t think it silly at all,” said she, looking at him with 
an air of the most provoking triumph, “not to listen to the 
idle calumnics of jealousy. i think, in that casé, wives had 
better think of something else, till the yellow fit is over. An't 
it so, Fan-fantaris? darling of darlings!” caressing and fondling 
it in her arms. 

“Put that dog down! I insist upon it,” said he, almost fiercely, 
“or Tl fling the brute out of the window!” 

“Oh, do, by all means! As you can’t make me listen to 
rensonable words, by all means Ict us have reasonable actions. 
Why, are you not ashamed of yourself now, Colonel Lenox 2?” 

She said this smiling in his face as playfully and as aweetly as 
she possibly could. 

Tntolorable !” he cried, getting up and walking two or three 
times up and down the room to recover his composure ; then he 
returned and sat down again, and looked at her steadily. 

‘* Lisa,” he said, “listen tome. IJ am content, in general, to 
act upon the plan which seems tacitly agreed upon between 
us, You go your way, I go mine: but your behaviour last night, 
let me tell you, neither accords with my honour nor your own; 
and, once for all, 1 beg we may have no more of it.” 

“My behaviour last night! Uponmy word! Oh! you didn’t 
like it. I suppose not. Nobody likes to find that others can 

rize what they have cast away. No one, 1 suppose, likes to 
find that one, fool enough, as you said last night, once to love, 
can have found means to recover his or her reason! Qh, no! 
by no means! that’s only proper for husbands. Wives must be 
the humble, enduring slaves—happy if their lord condescends, 
in his ineffable kindness, not to beat them. Everything less than 
that,” cried she, firing, “I have endured from you; and it is 
the pride and joy of my heart to have made you jealous at last!” 

“ Jealous!” he cried, indignantly. Nothing stung his pride 
like the idea of being made jealous. Jealous of his own wife! 
Could anything on earth, in his opinion, be more thoroughly 
contemptible! “ Jealous!” 

“Ay, jealous!” she repeated, springing up and dancing 
round him in the most provoking manner; “jealous as an 
orange, and ae of that cal complexion.’ Oh, dear me! don’t 
be afraid, have a spirit—and the heart you have thrown 
away l have picked up; and perhaps—perhaps—but don’t be 
afraid—I'll take care of its honour, poor fellow?" 
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“ You had best,” said he, absolutely gnashing his teeth with 
rage. “ You had best. I care little for you—but I care for my 
honour; and if you trifle with that, as sure as you stand there 
alive, Pl kill you !” 

“Ta! what a horrid entastrophe! Smother me, like the 
black brute in the play! Your poor lambkin of a Desderhona! 
No—no—no—never think of such wicked doings! You know, 
my dear, you'd get hanged for it.” 

“Lisa,” said he, seizing her by the arm, and shaking her 
rouchly, “have acare. You are provoking me beyond bearing, 
and you know you are. LT have only to say three words more, 
I érsist upon your breaking off this Uaisen with the Duke. The 
eyes of all the world were upon you iast night. He is, 1 tell 
you, a regular protligate. Tt is infamous for any woman to 
appear upon such terms with him as you did. I command you 
to put an end to it.” 

“And I won't, then! There’s a defiance, in answer to your 
commands. If you are mad with jealousy, I, thank Heaven! 
have preserved my senses. JT know what lam about, IT kuow 
there’s no harm in it; and I’m not going to set, all the seaudal- 
mongering world a-talking. Nonsense! how can you be so 
absurd? Bat 1 wish you'd let go my arm; you'll pinch it off, 
I think. Good Lleavens! you brute! what a place! les as black 
as a Bloe.” 

And so the delicate arm was, as she pushed up the loose sleeve 
of her morning dress, and displayed it before him. 

He looked confounded. 

“YT beg vour pardon, Lisa. I did not mean to hurt you; but 
you provoked me beyond my powers of endurance. I come to 
give you a warning as a friend, and you will persist in diare- 
garding my counsel as merely that of a jealous fool.” x 

“ And so I did! and so I do?” cried she, her cyes flashing with. 
delight. “Ah, Lenox! you are not so insensible as you would 
pretend.” a 

Why did he not take the still devoted but most mistaken’ 
trifler to his bosom at this—press her to his heart, forgive, 
counsel, reason, command her? One word of tenderness would 
have done anything with her; but his pride, his ill-disciplined 
pride, forbade. . 

He coloured as she spoke, was silent a few seconds, and then 
said, coldly,— oe 

“It is useless to reason with one who persists in mistakin 
everything that is said. I repeat, that I counsel you aga friend, 
and command you as a husband—|! will have no mose of this 
sort of public exhibitions of yourself in company with that man: 
Do you mind whai I say?’ . 

“And I repeat,” said she, her spirit again mastering her, 
“that I will follow your counsel when I think it deserves 
attention ; but I appeal from Philip jealous to Philip when in 
his senses; and as for your commands, I defy them! Pooh! 
viernes Do you think { mind such old wives’ stuff as 

at’ 
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“TI have done, then,” said he, looking deeply offended, and 
rising from his chair. “ Let us live, as we part, as strangers.” 

“ Lenox!’ 

But he would not turn back: he had left the room, and she 
heard him go down stairs, 

Her carriage was at the door; but, instead of going, as she 
had intended, to fetch Mrs. Danby, she gave orders to be driven 
into the Park, aud that another carriage should be despatched 
for her friend. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Nay, we roust think mien are not gods; 
Nor of them look for such observances 
Ag fit the bridal,— Su anksreane. 


Sue went into the Park: it was still empty, and her little 
phaeton was driven into the Wood. 

Disappointed and depressed—all her vain and idle triumph 
eee sho sat, lost in musing, as the carriage drove slowly 

ong. 

She began to be alienated at last, in her turn—she began to 
despair of ever regaining her power over her husband's affections 
—she began to feel that real desolation which for so long had 
been only imaginary—she began to think with something cof 
tenderness and gratitude upon him who offered his adoration 
to one 8o mortified and forsaken—she began to parley with 
principles which, however vague and unsettled upon points of 
the minor morals, had, till then, resisted what was obviously 
wrong—she began to ask herself those dangerous and casuistical 
questions which have upset so many in their life’s career. 

She began to question her dutics—to talk to herself of nature, 
and the rights of the heart, and all those vain sophistications, 
which have, alas! so often betrayed. 

The passionate desire of revenge seemed the only sentiment 
remaining that might have told her how dear, in spite of all her 
resentment, Colonel Lenox was; and that her imagination was, 
even at this moment; occupied with the idea of paining him, 
rather than with that of being herself happy with another. 

There wae no one as yet in the Park; and, after about an 
hour's drive, she ordered her scrvant to return home, for her 
heart was yet full, and she longed to talk with Mrs. Danby. 

She found Emilia walking up and down the drawing-room 
in Grosvenor Street, with a colour raiscd, and an eye troubled 
as her own. 

She was endeavouring to compose her thoughts: she was en- 
deavouring, as it were, to staunch the wounds she had received. 
His words had been cruel and unkind beyond measure: she was 
trying to be just, and to forgive him. She was trying to re- 
member that he had been disappointed, and that she had been 
inconstant; she was telling herself to be candid, and not resent- 
ful—to be compassionate, and not unjust. She was endeavour- 
ing to steel her heart against that fatal self-pity which would 
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have quite unnerved her, and to bear to be unkindly treated by 
them all. 

The door opened and isa came hastily in, and, seeing her 
alone, ran to her, flung her arms round her neck, and, as in the 
days of their early affection, burst into tears and sobbed upon 
her bosom. 

Emilia put her arms round her, as when she was a child, 
kissed her, and soothed her with— 

“What is the matter now, my sweet Lisa?” 

“Tam the greatest wretch this earth contains,” 

‘My love, don't say so! Nay, pretty one, don’t think so!” . 
she murmused, in such soft and kind tones, as if it were tho 
eood guardian angel of her spirit that spoke. 

“T have told you so before, Emilia, and it is but too true, 
said Mrs, Lenox, flinging herself upon the sofa, and covering 
her face with her handkerchief—“he hates me.” 

“No, my love, he does not: believe me, swect Lisa, he cannot-— 
but you do not understand each oe ih Have patience, my lovo,” 

“T thought at last | had stung his proud heart to the quick,” 
said she, withdrawing her handkerchief from her eyes, and 
speaking warmly and indignantly: “and if he had possessed a 
heart not harder than the nether millstone, so [ should. [| 
thought, if all other feeling was destroyed, at least I could wring 
his haughty sou! with jealousy. I have not even the power to’ 
do that.” 

“ Jealousy:” repeated Emilia, taking her hand. ‘“ Ah, Lisa, 
nover—never—never try that wicked, dangerous game.” 

‘And why not?” cried Lisa, withdrawing her hand: “is it 
not well—is it not true—is it not right—that he should know 
that others can adore where he is so eruelly indifferent, and that 
it rests with me alone that I have fot my full revenge ?” 

‘Good Heavens, Lisa! Is it possible ?—can it Ie you who 
talk in this desperate and most improper inanner ?” 

“Why should it not be me? Did fyer pretend to be better 
than the rest of the world? What reason on earth is there that 
I should ¢ [am sure I never learned afgthing but-what was 
bad since | have been born. And am I not provoked beyond 
the endurance of woman? And why, pray, am | to be better 
than any woman breathing ever was in my situation? Jt’s fine 
talking, Emilia ; but you don’t know what it is!” 

“ We all think our own trial the hardest,” said Eimilia, gently; 
“but, hard-or not, we must bear what is imposed. But as for 
what other women would do—how can you, Lisa, indulge in 
such vain and idle talk? In the first place, you do not know 
what other women would do; and, in the second, whatever they 
would do will neither excuse you in doing wrong, nor console 
you under the misery of wrong.” 

“T don't care for the misery! I dare say there’s misery every- 
where. Iam sure there is not a wretch on the face of the 
go miserable asl amatthis moment: But 1] sometimes think,” 
she said, colouring, aud in a low voice, “1 am but a poor, weak 
foul to bear it.” 
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“Your words are all unintelligible to me, Lisa: I cannot 
understand you this morning.” 

“It’s better you should not: you have troubles enough of your 
own, I am sure; and it’s a wretched thing in me to vex you with 
inine, 

“Nay, my love, you know but too well, almost my only happi- 
ness on earth is to be of use to you, my Lisa! And now, my 
love, may | take the freedom of a friend with yon? May I ven- 
pal to speak as if we were still in that green walk at school, 

1B?” 

“ Say on,” said Lisa; “ you are only too good for me.” 

‘Are you quite sure that the loss you regret of your husband’s 
heart may not in part arise from your own fault ?” 

“1 did not think to hear that, at least, from you!” said Lisa, 
kindling, and withdrawing her hand abruptly. “ No, I did not 
think—in spite of all I know—that you would take his part to 
my face, Emilta.” 

And she turned from her. 

Emilia was confounded. 

“] know—I am sharp cnough to sce—I am not quite blind.” 

“My Lisa,” was the answer, in a deep and sorrowful voice, 
“then all between us is at an end, If you know me so littlo as 
this, it had indeed been better that we two had never met 
again. You cannot—you dare not—suspect me of unfair dealing 
between you and your husband. It is impossible, Lisa!” 

Forgive me!” said the changeable and impressible creature, 
I don’t know what 1 say: only don’t take A’s part, Emilia. I 
can’t, indeed—I can’t bear that.” 

“That is so childish!” 

“ Yes, he calls me childish!” 

“ So foolish, dear Lisa, to taik of taking parts, There are no 
parts here, All I wish is to see you both happy; and to ob- 
scrve you mistaking and misunderstanding each other, and the 
happiness of each so completely thrown away, and for nothing—it 
is a grievous sight.” 

“It’s all his own fault—entirely his own fault. I could have 
loved him—1 did love him—I do love him still, fondly, faithfully, 
tenderly; but heart of woman will not brook the way he treats 
me—nor will I.” 

“And yet, Lisa, Colonel Lenox is neither an ill-natured 
man, nor an unprincipled man, nor a foolish man.” 

“But he is a heartless, treacherous, unfeeling ‘man. Oh, 
Emilia, Emilia! if you had listened to those words of passion 
that once flowed from his lips—words such as I never heard 
but once since,” said she, colouring deeply, “you would under- 
stand the bitter, bitter change to thie rudeness and this insolent 
unkindness.” | 

‘Men will be men,” was Enmilia’s reply.. 

“Tf that isto be men, they shan't be so to me,” said Lisa, 
firing. “They may get those who will bear it—I will not, I 
would not be a slave so base—no, not for the universe |” 

“ Not for peace—not for love—not for right?” said Emilia, 
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“T don’t know what you mean, afier all; I don’t know what 
I can do better than I do do,” 

“Could you not, Lisa, restrain your tongue—that tongue 
which ever ran so fast when you were excited? Do you not 
think, if you put a curb upon that vehement mode of expression 
that you have—and when, after all, he is in the right: ho is 
warning you against a dangerous and vicious connexion, against 
a man— , 

“ Oh! he has boen telling tales, has he? He has beon calling 
upon you to interfere? He has condescended to complain? Hoe 
is jealous, after all! I know it! I thoaght it! Say what he will, 
his proud heart is brought down to jealousy at last!” 

“Alas, Lita! and can this be your purpose—to wound, and 
offend, and alienate?” 

But it was in vain—Lisa responded not tothe gentle wisdom 
of her friend; she scarcely listened to the little lecture which 
Emilia so gently and so seriously administered. She would not 
listen—she did not wish to be convinced—she had unhuppily 
gone so far in wrong that she began to hate tho right. 

She sat a little time struggling with her impatieuce-—for sho 
coukl not bear to be impatient with Emilia; at last she sprauy 
up from the sofa, and said— 

“ How qualmish, and whimperish, and nonsensical we all aro 
this morning! Come, child, let us go somewhere and chango 
the scone. Oh! let as go into the King’s Road, and buy flowers, 
T am so sick of that horrid Park—1 hate tho very sight of it! 
Don’t talk to me any more just now, Emilia, about being good; 
for 1am in a humour to quarrel with an angel tdayecanl ou 
are a very angel: and then, when I aim cross with you, it doves 
make me so unhappy?” 

And she kissed her, 

Emilia sighed, and said no more. 

She followed her lively companion almost passively to tho 
carriage; for there was nothing she so much dreaded as letting 
her be alone, and yet she felt how uscless was the watehfulness 
of a few hours when for so many she was left unguarded. 

But the good scem impelled to do their best, however little 
that best may avail. 

And so it was with Emilia; every five minutes she could call 
her own was bestowed upon her friend. | 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


The world is full of troubles, horrors, sights ; 
Wood's harmless shades have only true delights.—Dromsonn, 


Wet had Emilia said she had put her trust in man, and the 
child of man, and her trust had betrayed her. 

But there was one, a child of man, in whom she shall not find 
her trust betrayed. She had not seen him for many, roany 
years; but riding slowly up the l’ark one day, palor and thinner 
than he used to be, but still the son of rural health and vigour, 
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and mounted on a horse of uncommon beauty, she saw once 
more Johnny Wilcox. 

She wanted a friend—never in her life had she more wanted 
a friend than she did now. 

In London, a woman’s whole course of action is impeded if 
there be no man on whose relationship she has a claim to aid 
her, or on whose friendship she can place undoubting confidence. 
She is in one large prison, walking about in fetters, unable to 
perform any action of weight or importance. 

Emilia had begun to feel this want lately in its fullest extent. 
Ever since the sort of explanation, ifit may be so called, which 
had passed between herself and Colonel Lenox, it had been as 
she had said; they had become absolute strangers; if they 
chanced to meet they never spoke—a cold salute was all that 
was exchanged between them. He looked haughtily and proudly 
resentful—she serene, frank, and determined. At last Colonel 
Lenox suddenly left London. Her anxiety upon the subject of 
Lisa’s conduct now increased every hour. 

She was at this moment coming up the Park in the carriage, 
which Mrs. Lenox had sent for her, as was now too often her 
custom, telling ber she would find her in Kensington Gardens 
—gardens the very name of which Emilia detested—so often 
had she seen her leave them or enter them in the hateful society 
of that most dangerous man, 

She had resolved this day, that, if possible, instead of waitin 
in the carriage till Lisa left the gardens, she would herself sce 
her there; but could she venture in unattended and alone? 
She was hesitating what to do, when the figure of a young 
gentleman slowly riding up the Park caught her cye. 

Could it be he? 

He was, as usual, mounted upon a fine horse; but there was 
g0 great an improvement in his appearance, that for a few 
seconds she hesitated in feeling assured that the gentlemanlike 
tb she was approaching could be her old friend, Johuny 

Vileox. 

And yet, most assuredly, so it was. 

The cheek was paler; the figure fined down, as the saying is; 
the whole appeurance, dress, and manner changed, from its 
former rustic omielincss: to one that spoke the man practised 
in and accustomed to company and to the world. Still the 
same Jock of freshness, frankness, and kindness remained— 
there was a something about him that could never be mistaken. 

Her heart beat with pleasure at the sight—a pleasure so sweet, 
so pure! It was like a restoration of the losses of the past, thus 
to see before her an old friend, endeared by 20 many recollec- 
tions. 

To catch his eyc—to move to and acknowledge him was the 
work of a moment. Mr, Wilcox was at herside. Though others 
had found or pretended to find it difficult to recognise her, he 
knew her at once; and the deep colour that suffused his cheek, 
and the hurried and stammering accents with which, imme- 
diately approaching the carriage, he accosted her, showed that 
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he did; while the affectionate respect of his grectine proved to 
her, at the same time, that, however much altered with regard 
to the outer man, the heartof Johnny Wilcox was still the same, 

“ZT have so long despaired of ever secing you again, Mrs. 
Danby,” he began. “1 have visited London every season since 
you lett the country, and yet I never could meet you anywhere. 
and now | ace you, I cannot think how it can have happened 
that I have never met with you before.” 

“TI live very much retired,” she replied; “quite out of the 
regions of this pleasant life which you are all leading here—TI 
might almost say I had been buried alive, till my friend, Mra. 
Lenox, made me out—and she will insist upon my enjoying the 
fresh air of thePark every day.” 

“She is right,” said her friend looking anxiously at her, 
“Ah, Miss Wyndham!—I beg your pe Mrs. Danby 1] 
mean—you do not look as you had used to do at the Oaks!” 

“Do not I?) That is but an ill compliment, | fear—though, 
perhaps, you do not mean it as one, No, London air does not 
particularly well suit me.” 

“And may I| venture to ask, in what part of London might I 
be allowedgto call?” 

“five in Chancery Lane, Mr. Wileox, and should have the 
greatest possible pleasure in presenting you to Mr. Danby.” 

Mr. Wilcox coloured, paused, and then said,— 

“shall be bappy to make the acquaintance of any one for- 
tunate enough to stand in so near a relationship to you.” 

“You will be glad to make the acquaintance of so sensible a 
man, for your own sake, Mr. Wileox. You are one who will 
be able to appreciate the merits of Mr. Danby.” 

Tle looked at her wistfully—he remembered the scene at tho 
church-door—it had, indeed, been present to his mind ever 
since. He had understood the extent of the sacrifice, and the 
idea had well-nigh driven him distracted. 

To another, more distinguished, more deserving than he was, 
he had taught himself to say he could with pleasure resign her; 
but to lose her for such a one as this! That thought had long 
fed in secret upon the spirits, and paled the ruddy cheek of 
Johnny Wilox. 

“Yes,” she said, understanding, but not appcaring to under- 
stand his gaze—‘yes,” in that direct manner in which she made 
it a law to herself to speak of her husband, “you will appreciate 
Mr. Danby, and he will appreciate you; for he loves all that is 
simple and sincere.” 

It was enough—as with Colonel Lenox, s0 with Johnny 
Wileox—whatever they might choose to think, they felt that 
Mr. Danby must be respected before his wife. 

Tho proud and selfish Colonel Lenox was irritated and of. 
fended. The good and generous Johnny Wilcox was relieved 
and comforted to find how it must be. 

They spoke a little of the weather, of the fulness of the town, 
of this audthat carriage which drove by; and then, insensibly 
they slid intaa talk upon more interesting things. 

‘ 
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“And the poor Oaks—what has become of them? I reaily, 
Mr. Wilcox, since I left them, have not been able to speak upon 
the subject till I met you. You had something of the same 
feeling for them, and for those who inhabited them, that I have. 
How is it with the poor Oaks? Has any one got it who loves it 
for——~? or is it all cut down, defaced, and improved ?” 

“Not the least in the world improved, Mrs. Danby; an old 

entlewoman has bought it, who is a great invalid, and keeps 
her room, so she takes no pleasure in altering or improving; 
which some think a pity, but which I, for my part, am very 
glad of. Just about the house it’s kept neat enough, but the 
rest looks very wild. However, I don’t dislike it so; there is 
something in the gloomy wilderness of those dafk, untrimmed 
walks and woods that harmonises with my feelings when I go 
there. You know | cannot express myself well,—but it seems 
in tune with my mind when I go there.” 

“Tt would be in tune with mine too,” said she. “Thank you, 
Mr. Wilcox; I am very foolish about the Oaks. Itis a pleasure 
to me to fancy them 50.” : 

“The whole country is altered to my eye in the same manner 
—the whole neighbourhood is grown very dull and gloomy. I 
could fancy the very cry of the hounds was different; but I don’t 
often go coer | now.” 

“Don’t you? You used to be so very fond of it !” 

“Ah, Miss Wyndham! those were sweet autumn mornings 
when we rode out, and brushed away the dew from the sweet- 
hanging hazel and birches, as we cantered over the turf through 
the copses, the huntsman’s horn sounding, and the cry of the 
dogs! Do you remember how fond you used to be of those 
sounds—and the many pretty lines we used to repeat to one 
another as we rode along? I often think that heaven itself 
cannot be better than that used to be; but it’s all changed now.” 

“You must not remind me of such things, Mr. Wilcox,” said 
she, her colour rising. “I was made for the woods; and now I 
live in this great town, I do not venture even to think of them, 
I am in dauger of that disease which, I believe, the sailors feel, 
who are perishing of drought at sea, and the green savannah, 
and the limpid fountains swim before them. Let us talk of 
something else. Do you amuse yourself well in town ?”’ 

“Pretty well—for somchow or other I know a good many 
people; but I care very little for shows and pictures. My prin- 
cipal pleasure is riding up and down the Park. I go toa good 
many parties of an evening; and I go to the play most nights. 
I was always very fond of a good play.” 

“JT have not seen one since [ came to London.” 

“What a pity is that! You would enjoy a good play, with 
your fine taste for these things. But why do you not go?” 

“Mr. Danby is so much occupied that he has no time to go 
with me,” said she.. “ That is the only reason, I believe.” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Danby, might I be so happy! And I gare say,” 
said he, suddenly brightening at the tdea: “I really might 
sometimes, be of use to you, | know that you fine Indices cannot 
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walk about this great town, or go to see any of these things 
without.the attendance of some gentleman, who is so idle he has 
nothing else todo. Now, that is just my case, if you would only 
make use of me,” 

“Thank you, Mr. Wilcox, you are always so obliging and 
kind. If you are not particularly engaged at this very moment, 
I feel much inclined to profit by your good will. Would you 
take a turn with me in Kensington Gardens? I very much 
wish walk there, and particularly dislike to go in quite by 
myself,” 

The brightest ray of pleasure which had been seen there 
since the fatal morning of Miss Wyndham’s marriage danced 
in Johnny’s eyes. ; 

You cannot mean to be so extremely good! Will you really 
allow me heer pleasure of a walk with you? It will be like 
old times. Here—this gate—thisis where we must goin, Stay 
—let me have the pleasure of handing you from your carriage. 
Take care of your beautiful white dress against the wheel. I 
remember you always used to like to be in white.” 

They entered the gardens. 

It was a warm, sultry day, and the heavy, magnificent trees 
flung their dark shadows upon the shining grass, and bright, 
glittering waters. Numbers of people were in the gardens, 
which were echoing with the music of the bands, It was a gay 
and beautiful scene, as it ever is, 

“T always think this the most beautiful thing about London, 
after all,” said the denizen of the woods; “there is nothing, in 
my opinion, the least to be compared with this. It puts one in 
maind of the Oaks. I could fancy I was at the Oaks.” 

Emilia smiled. “ The Oaks was never so well peopled, except 
by the rooks, and doves, and singing-birds, I cannot say that 
it is very like the Oaks, and I cannot say that I like it quite so . 
well; but it is very pleasant.” 

She endeavoured to keep up a conversation with her com- 
panion, but her eye was wandering over the gardens all the 
while, in search of some one—in vain. 

She glanced through ere brilliant group; she examined 
every party sitting upon the benches; she stood watching those 
who passed and repassed before the band—those she sought 
were not there, 

“TI should like to get more into the shade,” said she, “the sun 
is so hot and glaring.” | 

And she led the way to a more retired part of the garden. In 
vain! She was about to quit it in despair, and to return to the 
carriage; when, sitting upon a solitary bench under a tree, she 
found those she was in search of. 

In a beautiful dress of lilac silk, richly trimmed with the 
finest lace, her delicate bonnet covered with a veil which softened 
every feature, and half hid the dark beauty of her hair, she 
sat, her head bent down and half averted, apparently employed 
in watching and playing with her little pet dog; his neck wae 
adorned with a crimson riband and bow, to which along ribang 
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was attached, which she held in her hand and kept swinging up 
and down, her eyes bent all the time upon the beautiful and 
wilful little animal—but leaning over the bench behind her, his 
arms folded and resting upon it, was one who seemed anxiously 
and earnestly addressing her not unwilling ear. 

The tall, elegant figure, and the handsome, but to her most 
unpleasing, face, were recognised at once. 

‘milia did not hesitate a moment, but quickened her pace 
and advanced. 

She had neither false shame nor false timidity. 

She stepped hastily and courageously up to interrupt the 
conversation, with— 

“T have been searching for you in every place, Lisa; your 
carriage is waiting, and one of your children is not well.” 

Lisa started up—coloured—did not seem to know whether to 
look ashamed, angry, in defiance, or in submission. 

“Surely you are not going away so soon this heavenly day!” 
drawled the Duke, looking at her languidly, but in a manner 
rather dictating than beseeching ; ‘ you will not—I am sure you 
will not.” 

He looked up as he spoke; and, to the surprise of Emilia, 
after a slight salute to herself, nodded to her companion, with— 

“Ha, Wilcox! how long have you been in town ?” 

Then turning again to Mrs. Lenox, in a sort of haughty 
defiance, as it were, of Emilia, he began again to plead for a 
little further delay. 

Lisa looked uncertain. She rose up—hesitated—sat down 
again, with— 

“It is very sweet! But, indeed, I ought to go—indeed, I 
must go.” . 

Which kind of hesitation was speedily put an end to by 
Emilia placing her hand resolutely under her own, and saying,— 

“You will come with me, I am sure, Lisa,” in a low, but 
determined voice: “I am certain you will not refuse to come 
with me. Mr. Wilcox, which way must we go to the carriage?” 

And taking his arm, she dragged, rather than drew, Mrs. 
Lenox away. 

The young nobleman rose indolently from his seat, and took 
the place by Mrs. Lenox’s side. | 

‘*] suppose I may see ycu out of the gardens?” said he; 
and whispering, yet scarcely condescending to heed whether he 
was overheard or not— : 

“What, in the name of Heaven! can give that Chanccry 
Lane woman a right to meddle with you?” 

“Its Emilia!” said Mrs. Lenox, hurried and confused: “I 
am always used to do what Emilia says,” 

i all possible occasions ?” he asked, looking at her, and 
smiling. 

. Yer upon all. Don’t tease me now.. For goodness’ sake, 
go away now. Iam so nervous and uncomfortable, don’t speak 
to me. Iam sick of the very sound of your voice.” 

“Very well—I will not trouble you to hear it; but I suppose 
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pretensions to that young gentleman, who, ee redeemed from 
the woods, seems already more successful in his enterprises 
than my most unfortunate self?” 

She laughed and looked at Mr. Wilcox. 

And so they walked out of the gardens and reached the car- 
riage and after placing them in, with much assiduity, the gentle- 
men re-entered the gardens, and the ladies pursued their drive. 

“T wish I knew who that quiz—whether old maid or young 
wife—might be, who has gained such a nonsensical influence 
over Mrs. Lenox,” said the Duke, half aloud, half to himself. 
“Perhaps,” he added, turning carelessly round, “you, Wilcox, 
who seem to fe in such high favour, will please to expound the 
inatter to me?” 

“T don’t suppose it would enlighten you, Duke, very much, if 
I were to tell you her maiden name. She was a Miss Wynd- 
ham, of the Oaks, and once the beauty of our country. She 
married a man much older than herself. We used to Ls very 
well acquainted in former days. She often rode to the meet.” 

= Ana you with her, lucky fellow, no doubt! I could find in m: 
my heart to be envious, if your ‘Delia’ were not so horrid ugly.” 

The colour flew into Mr. Wilcox’s cheek, but he had discretion - 
enough not to debate a matter of taste ; so he made no reply. 

The Duke lounged idly along. Presently he said,— 

“ Mrs, Lenox lived in that neighbourhood before her marriage, 
I think; so I suppose this most incongruous association of 
Chancery Lane ant Grosvenor Street arises from some bread- 
and-butter friendship or other. It’s very pretty to see the con- 
stancy of you country people; but faith, Johnny, I thought you 
had a better taste.” 

“You know I do not pretend to be a judge of these things. 1 
have ridden side by side with Miss Wyndham ever since she 
was nine years old. I always thought her very handsome, and 
I think her so still; but I never cared so much about beauty 
as some do,” 

“ Well, Master Wilcox, if you are inclined to play the part of 
a friend by me, I may do as good a turn by you some day or 
other. The next time she goes a-hunting with you, put her on 
the wrong scent—that’s all—for she’s likely to be desperately in 
my way.” 

: Whatever Emilia Wyndham happens to be in pursuit of, I 
know to be a just and worthy object, and I shall always help 
her in everything in which she may employ me, and to the very 
best of my power—and so now, Duke, you understand me, and 
I wish you a good morning.” 

And Mr, Wilcox, leaving a companion he neither loved nor re- 
spected, was soon upon his horse, going slowly down Rotten Row, 
and meditating upon the unexpected rencontres of the morning, 

The Duke, too well bred and too well disciplined to fret or go 
into a passion when he was baffled, just hummed the resem- 
blance of a tune, as he walked away to his carriage, while the 
following scene was passing between Emilia and Lisa. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Patience is more oft the exercise 
Of saints, tho trial of their fortitude. —Minron, 


“FRIENDS get officious,” said Lisa, falling back in her carriage 
as soon as the gentlemen were gone, and looking as black as 
midnight. “I wonder whose pleasure it is to set you as a spy 
upon me ?” 

, “My own,” said Emilia. 

“Then I wish you would learn not always to consult your. 
own pleasure, Once for all, I tell you, I do not like it.” 

“You must forgive an old friend—almost a mother, Lisa. I 
presume with you, I know; but not all your offended looks, be 
angry as you will, shall make me play the false and traitorous 
part of hiding that truth which I ought to tell you.” 

“Truth! I’m quite sick of your truths. I have heard nothing 
from your lips but truths, as you call them, these hundred 
years. I wish, for the sake of variety, you would indulge me with 
a few pleasant lies—that would be quite refreshing.” 

“Then [ will,” said Emilia, “You are perfectly right to 
please yourself in everything you do, and to disregard the 
wishes of your husband and the counsels of your friends; for 
what concern has anything so perfectly enchanting and beau- 
tiful as you are with right and wrong—duty, propriety, or any 
such antiquated stuff? 

“You are perfectly justified—you, the wedded wife of another 
man—perfectly justified, because that man is peevish, careless, 
and, | own it, unkind to you, in seeking revenge by casting aside 
every consideration of prudence and honour, and flinging your- 
self, with reckless defiance, into that awful and destroying fire 
—fire far more dreadful than the flames of the stake—the un- 
holy devouring fire of sin! Ofcourse no one can deny that to 
gratify your just resentment, young, and thoughtless, and inex- 
perienced as you are—that you are perfectly justified in trusting 
yourself with one, notorious asa flatterer, a liar, and a betrayer 
-—that you are quite justified—you, the mother of infant children, 
in blemiehivig: be your careless indifference, your own reputa- 
tion and your husband’s name—that name which must descend 
to those children. Yes, Lisa, You would not listen to my un- 
pleasant truths—listen to my pleasant falsehoods.” 

er colour was high, Shespoke warmly—almost passionately, 

To find her thus trifling with her own good name and fame— 

standing upon the very brink of the most dangerous of preci- 

plese oupenng with all that was evil, merely to revenge 

erself upon one who, in spite of his faults, she knew had de- 

served a better fate—excited her indignation to a degree that 
she neither felt the power nor the desire to expreas. 

For once, she would try what the energetic expression of 
truth undisguised might do, _ 

“Don’t speak to me in that ironical manner, if you please,” 
was Lisa's hanghty reply. “I am not used to it, and won't 
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bear it, I’ve enough of thatfrom your charmiffg Lenox. I’m 
not going to take it from you.” 

* You know you are wrong, and that makes you so impatient 
of reproof, Lisa. But, good Heavens, what a contemptible 
wretch should I be if I could soften the matter to you now |” 

“ Soften or not soften, just as you please. I hope I can take 
care of myself. Iam neither_a child nora fool; and if 1 choose 
to amuse the hours which he throws upon my hands in my own 
way, I don’t see that Ae, or any one clse, has a right to reprove 
me for it.” 

“Amuse yourself! Good Heavens, what an amusement, 
Lisa! Dear, innocent—still innocent Lisa, for the love of 
_ Heaven think#hat you are about; think of your pretty children 
—of your husband—of yourself—your reputation—your father 
—and your Emilia.” 

“Well, don’t I think of them? You don’t think I am going 
to run away with this man, I suppose ?” 
 “Feaven forbid! But this I do think, that you are ruining 
your good name—you are forfeiting the esteem of your husband 
—you are soreeten your children—you are neither mother, 
wife, nor friend, under the influence of this fatal infatuation; 
and yet, thanks be to Heaven! youcare no more for that man 
than for the idlest flatterer that ever handed you from yeur 
carriage, Oh, Lisa! will you peril the loss of Lenox for ever, 
for the sake of such a ercature as that ?” 

“Lenox ! Lenox! Lenox !—QOh yes, I know very well, it’s all 
Lenox, You care for his little finger aching more than for the 
whole of me. I might be as bad as I pleased, and much you 
would care, if Lenox’s honour and happiness were not in 
jeopardy! You need not be afraid for me. I'll take caro of 
myself; but, thank Heaven! as you say, and I do most fer- 
vently thank Heaven, his honour is in my keeping if his happi- 
ness be not; and I’ll make him quake for that, at least, before 
I have done with him.” 

“This is too shocking—too shocking, indeed!” was Limilia’s 


reply. 
She really could say no more. 

They arrived at the door of Colonel Lenox’s house in silence. 
When the carriage stopped, Emilia, for the first time, felt that 
she did not like to enter without an invitation; yet she lorfyed to 
go up stairs and visit the children. It was true one of them was 
seriously ill, | 

Lisa got out—Emilia remained seated. 

“ Ask Mrs. Danby,” said Lisa to her footman, “ whether she 
wishes to go home, or whether she will not just come in for five 
minutes.” 

Emilia followed her into the drawing-room, Lisa shut the 
door, then turning round, said,— 

“TY know I have done wrong. I beg your pardon for my pas- 
sion, Emilia, but don’t speak ill of him—TI can’t bear it, Faults 
he may have—sinful he may be; but he loves me, and that is 
what none of the rest of you do, I believe,” she added, bitterly, 
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“Not even @?” said Emilia, kindly putting her arm round 
Lisa’s waist. “Oh, Lisa! forgive me if I spoke roughly and 
lainly; perhaps,” said she, smiling, yet sadly, “I have learned 
it from Mr. Danby, who never disguises what he thinks ought 
to be known. But I cannot bear to hear you talk so. He love 
you, who is luring you to destruction! He puts me in mind of 
that story we read when children, of a fair apparition that ap- 
eared to men in the woods, and tempted them forward till they 
ell over a precipice, and perished. He loves you in that way, 
believe me, Lisa.” 

But it is wearisome to repeat arguments pleaded over and over 
again, and equally pleaded in vain. 

After a long, fruitless effort, :milia, anxious to,visit the child, 
proposed to go into the nurscry. : 

The poor little boy was very ill, and was sitting upon nurse’s 
knee, leaning his feverish head and hot face against her bosom. 

“What’s the matter with my pretty fellow?” said Emilia, who 
went immediately up to him; while Tie struck with a sudden 
pang of remorte, such as she had never felt before, stood looking 
darkly at a little distance, and did not utter a word. 

The poor boy raised his languid head, signed with his little 
hand, and said, ‘‘ Mamma!” 

The infant, just then brought in by the under-nurse, spread 
forth its little aris, and crowed to come to her. 

Lisa glanced at Emilia—kuelt down by the poor, sick child, 
seeming ready to devour him with kisses—then rose, caught up 
the baby, and huddled it to her bosom—her colour coming and 
going, her gestures passionate, her tears strug¢ling into her eyes. 

And yet that very night all was again forgotten—at a splendid 
concert which she was attending: she had eyes, she had ears, 
but for one. 

When Emilia entered her own house, late, as was now too 
often the case, she found, as usual, her father and her husband 
in the little drawing-room waiting her return for dinner. 

She had run hastily up stairs, provoked again to be after her 
time, and yet, in the complication of her duties and interests, 
finding it impossible to regret that she had been away so long. 
She entered with the pretty, elegant bonnet upon her head 
which Susan had provided, and looking so well dressed and s0 
handgome, that she was scarcely to be known again. 

The eyes of her father gazed upon her with a quite new 
pleasure, as he said,— 

“I protest, Emily, I shouldn’t know you again, you look so 
different; just as you used to do at the Oaks, before your poor 
mother went away. I never thought you were quite the person 
—it has puzzled me many a time in bed to think—were you the 
person, or were you not the person—so grave, so pale, so ugly, 
and so dowdy, as you have been, looking. But now I see you are 
the person, you ave my handsome Emily again. So come and 
give your poor father a kiss, for I am so glad of it.” 

She gave him a hasty kiss upon the forehead, and then went 
up to her husband with— 
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* Will you be so very good as to forgive me aram, Mr. Danby? 
indeed, I am quite ashamed to take such advantage of your 
patience and indulgence.” : 

“Are you, indeed?” he said, fixing upon her his deep, pene- 
trating eye. | 

Indeed and indeed J am,” she replied, stretching out her 
hand to the bell. “ Pray, Sally let us havedinner. Shall 1 have 
time to take off my bonnet, or will you be so good as to excuse 
me as I am?” 

He sat in his large chair, his cyes following every gesture; he 
thought in the whole course of his life he had never seen her 
look so charming: every succeeding day, in truth, was adding 
to her charms. Occupizd with those serious interests which 
took her out of herself—satistied with her own heart—at peace 
with her own conscience—every day feeling more and more at 
ease with her husband—and that very consciousness giving an 
inexpressible grace to her manner with him—the sweet fresh 
air and pleasant exercise she enjoyed restoring the bloom to 
her cheek—softening and rendering her more interesting than 
she had ever been in her best days—Emilia was indeed a charm- 
ing creature, let the Duke say what he would. 

You may imagine the horrible struggle of feeling within Mr. 
Danby’s heart—more than ever enchanted, more than ever fas- 
cinated, by that charm which exercised such inconceivable in- 
fluence over him—and yet resisting every sentiment of tender- 
ness, under the conviction that all that fatal loveliness which he 
sickened with very delight at beholding sprang from the in- 
flucnce of, and was lavished upon, another. 

That every one of these visits—from which she returned re- 
freshed, and in all the pure brightness of an innocent heart— 
was.only a step in the progress of that fatal alienation from him- 
te which might fatally terminate—he shuddered to think 

ow. 

He was sitting with an envelope closed, but the seal broken 
in his hand, and looking serious; but as one who had made up 
his mind to the passive endurance of every evil that could be 
heaped upon him, he said,— 

‘‘Thave to beg your pardon, Emilia; I very inadvertently, this 
morning, opened thisenvelope. I know not why it was sent up 
with my letters to my chambers; it was not till I had broken 
the seal that I found it was for you.” 

Emilia opened it—there was a card of invitation, and a tiny 
note in Lisa’s hand. 


“Now, Emilia, you positively shal/ indulge me this time. That old hobgoblin 
of yours must learn reason. ‘This is to be such a féte as has not been seen this 
season '—no, nor for ten thousand seasons! It is in the morning, too: that is, 
it begins in the morning—with a breakfast at S———-House, and in the evening 
there will be a masquerade at the Argyle Rooms. Captain Greville is a delight- 
ful creature to let us have ono—Isn't he? it will, [ tell you, be such a thing as | 
never was scen before. And now you will come—lI sac you looking so good, and 
so refusing; but tell Mr. Danby 1 will kill him if he dogs not let you come: but 
he’s such un ill-natured old hunks, 1 dare say he won't. 
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“The card is——” said Mr. Danby; ‘but you need not tell 
me; I read the card—but be easy—I did not read the nots.” 

ane he could not help looking as if he very much wished to 
read it, - 

“Lisa writes in such a nonsensical manner,” said Emilia 
blushing and putting the note into the fire, “that I am really 
ashamed to let any one see her letters,” 

But the eyes of Mr. Danby were fixed upon the papcr as it 
caught the flame, curled, blazed up—vanished. Hemade a sort 
of snatch, as if he would have saved it; but she did not see this, 
and he sank back again into the chair. 

“Well,” at last he said, after a few moments’ silence, “ of 
course you wish to go?” Bd 

“Not, I am sure,” said Emilia, with much gentleness, “if you 
wish me not to go.” 

Dear good Emilia! was that quite true? 

“T wish,” he said, peevishly, “it were possible to make you 
speak the truth atonce. Cannot you say that you do not care 
a d— for me or my wishes, and that you have determined with- 
in yourself to go? You know I always did hate these womanly 
manceuvres; why, in the name of all that’s good, must you for 
ever be trying them upon me!” 

“ Well, [think that’s a very cross speech, Mr. Danby,” said 
poor Mr. Wyndham, whose eyes had opened wide at this ad- 
dress, and at the harsh, angry manner in which it was uttered. 
“T don’t know what is come to youof late; but I think you are 
grown very cross with my poor Emilia—and with me too—and, 
perhaps, it is that you aretired of us both; and so let us go away 
again to the Oaks; for if you don’t want us, I’m quite sure we 
neither of us want you,” 

‘Tush! hush! my dear beloved father!” cried Emilia in the 
greatest distress: but he would not be silenced. 

“J can’t bear to hear it,” he went on—‘‘and you looking so 
pretty in that nice new bonnet! and so good-natured as you al- 
ways are—I will say that—and he to take you up in that cross 
way—I don’t like it, Mr. Danby—I don’t like it, I’m but a poor 
creature, I know; but I’m her father, and don’t like it.” 

“You need not be so anxious to stop his mouth, Emilia—fe at 
least speaks the truth; it may be bitter—but at least it is sin- 
cere. Nay, sir—speak out—you think me cross as you callit— 
and unkind to your daughter—I dare say am—’ © 

“ No, that I am sure you never intend to be, if it were not for 
this fatal habit of misunderstanding everything 1 say and do. 
I do not know what I have done to displease you so much: per- 
haps you think that I am too much away from home; but if you 
knew—if I could tell you—” 

“ To be sure,” said Mr, Wyndham, “if she could tell you—why, 
to be sure—that’s the company she has been used from her 
childhood to keep. We always kept such company at the Oaks 
—and I never yet have exactly understood why we don’t keep 
it now. Don’t cry and don’t look so vexed, Emilia; I never did 
understand it, lsay. Why we are always here, and with com- 
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pany so unfit for us—and that Mrs. Lenox too, that [ hear you 
talking of—there was a Colonel Lenox too, your poor mother’s 
nephew or cousin—I remember all about it—I can’t think why 
you never mention him.” 

E:milia’s face was now crimson with agitation and distress. 
He read in it the hue of conscious guilt. 

“My dear, dear father! do not talk so; you know we agreed 
never to talk of the Oaks; you know Mr, Danby isthe kindest 
friend we ever had; you know this is our home—a very comfort- 
able home for us both. And as for Colonel and Mrs, Lenox 
they are nothing to either of us now.” 

“A lie! muttered Mr, Danby, between his teeth—unot so loud, 
however, tliat the ungenerous sentence could be heard, 

“ Dinner ia ready, please ma’ain,” said Sally, opening the door, 
And they all three went down into the dining-room—the question 
ofthe acceptance as yct undetermined. 

Emilia was hurt at what had passed. Grieved, and almost 
offended, to perceive the effect which the childish and thought- 
less prattle of her poor father produced upon her husband’s tem- 
per, she thought it unworthy of him to resent upon her this 
incoherent talk. She little knew how much meaning it con- 
veyed to his mind! 

he only way in which this feeling, however, displayed itsclf 
was by a determination not to allude to the invitation again, and 
not to accept from Mr. Danby an indulgence it evidently dis- 
pleased him so much to grant, 

This was the most uncomfortable dinner they had yet passed 
together, . 

Mr. Danby was more moody than ever—Mr, Wyndham angry 
and muttering—Emilia herself displeased and cold. 

This completed the sum of Mr, Danby’s wretchedness. She 
was displeased—he saw it. He thought all the right was on 
his side—he believed her tobe attempting to dupe and to betray 
him—yet she looked displeased, and for the first time—and he 
felt as much annoyed, and as much depressed, and almost as 
much afraid, as if there had not been the slightest cause for his 
distrust or resentment. 

It was very well for you, Mr. Danby, that you fell into the 
hands of so high and generous a temper; a woman would have 
condescended to play tricks with you might have made you— 
sensible man, and determined man, and clever lawyer as you 
were—the veriest slave that ever bowed to the distaff. 

She was far as heaven is above earth from such mean and 
dishonourable ways. She had so little female art in her com- 
osition, that she did not even surmise her power, ag he sat eye- 
pe ne askance, and looking as if he did not know exactly what: 

to do, 

As soon ag the dinner was over, and before the cloth was re- 
moved, he rose and went away. And the subject was not re- 
newed in the evening, 
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CHAPTER XLLX. 
Alas! how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 
And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the duy!—LongreLLow. 
Tux next morning no carriage came for Emilia. It had hap- 
pened so once or twice before; but after the conversation of 
yesterday, she could not but think it ominous, and feel uneasy 
and disappointed. 

The note accompanying the card she saw was dated two 
evenings before, and had been left in Chancery Lane, according 
to the convenience of one of Colonel Lenox’s servants, late in 
the following day. Its tone, therefore, was no proof of the . 
hgh disposition of its fair inditer. Emilia wished to thank 

er for the kindness of endeavouring to procure her the pleasure 
which, as far as the morning party was concerned, she could 
not help very much desiring to share. She was anxious to see 
Lisa in society, to judge for herself of her situation and manners; 
for though her remonstrances had yesterday been so ill received, 
still she could not think it possible that they would be ‘altogether 
disregarded. 

She was walking up and down her little room meditating 
upon all these things, when she heard horses coming up the 
street, and a knock at the door. 

Sally appeared, the bearer of a gentleman’s card—Mr. Wilcox. 

“Qh! show him up immediately.” 

Mr. Wilcox, hat in hand, and the colour as of former times 
in his face, now entered the room. ° 

He was not quite yet master enough of himself to meet Emilia 
without emotion; but he struggled hard with his feelings, and 
in a few seconds looked as he wished to do. 

_ He could not, however, forbear glancing round the apartment 
as he sat down. How cheerless it was! 

‘Two very small windows, of the worst possible glass, let in 
the light upon a small square room, wainscoted with a wood 
that had once been painted white, but which the long course of 
pia had rendered tawny; a few mahogany-backed and black 

orse-hair-seated chairs were ranged round the room; a square 
table covered with a green cloth stood in the middle; one of 
those round concave glasses—invented, I cannot tell for what 
reason—was at one end, and a picture so black, that except for 
one or two brownish lights, it might have passed for no picture 
at all, was on the other. There were two large arm-chairs for 
the two gentlemen, and a small footstool of needlework, the 
property of Emilia; on the chimneypiece, a very pretty glass— 
a present from Susan—was, by Susan’s care, daily replenished 
with fresh flowers, This was the only little object of taste in 
the room. _ | , 

Emilia had, at the beginning of her marriage, felt too utterly 
depressed and miserable to take heed of external things; after- 
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wards, peeps she would have taken some interest in making 
this little den more cheerful and comfortable; but as Mr. Danby 
never chose to leave home, and seemed quite to dread the con- 
sequent disarrangement whenever painting or papering was 
alluded to, she had gradually abandoned the idea of it, till her 
eye had become, as every eye does become at last, accustomed 
to the dinginess of the scene about her, which nevertheless, had 
its effects upon her spirits. 

Il y a toujours dans la dégradation un malheur sourd, dont 
Von ne se rend pas compte. | 

And so it had been with her. She got accustomed to this 
sordid manner of living, but without accounting for it to herself, 
she was depressed by it. 

Mr. Wilcox’s glance round the room recalled to her the state 
of things about her. She smiled a little, and said,— 

“We must not expect the Oaks in Chancery Lane, Mr. 
Wilcox.” 

“No, madam, certainly not,” he said, still looking uneasily 
about him, ashamed of what he was doing, and not knowing 
exactly what to say. 

“Tt is strange,” she said, “and it is happy, how soon the eye 
accommodates itself. I had forgotten all this.” 

“T think it isa pity that when there are so many cheerful 
and pretty houses in this town, a man of Mr. Danby’s for- 
tune does not—” 

“He likes to live near his chambers. Ilave you been into 
the Park this morning?’ 

““No: as soon as I mounted my horse, I came down to pay 
my respects here.” 

“Then you have not chanced to see Mrs. Lenox this 
morning?” 

“No, Mrs. Danby: I wanted very much—if I might take the 
great liberty—to speak to you upon the subject of Mrs. Lenox.” 

“Say on,” said Emilia. 

“Are you acquainted with the character of the young noble- 
man whom we found sitting by her in Kensington Gardens 
yesterday, and do you think that she can possibly be—” 

“1 do not know much of him, of course; I have only seen him 
once or twice. What I have heard of him was not in his favour. 
I do not know why I should have been surprised, but I was 
surprised to see him acknowledge you as an acquaintance, 

“I told you that I had got to know many people, some 
way, since my poor mother’s and father’s deaths. I have had 
nothing else to do, and have gone a good deal into company. 
But I used to meet the Duke of C down in Herefordshire, 
at the meets; he was always fond of pursuing something; now 
it would be a fox—now a pursuit not quite so innocent.” 

He stopped a little; then leaning forward, he said, very 
seriously,— 

“Nothing could possibly grieve me more than to see that 
beautiful creature, Mrs, Lenox, drawn into an acquaintance 
with him-—-I mean such an acquaintance as there appeared to 
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be yesterday. Iam sure, if she knew the tears that man has 
caused to be shed, she would have more care not to become a 
new victim to his rage for conquest; and I much wonder that 
Colonel Lenox, who ought to know better, allows the acquaint- 
ance. I do happen—which seems odd, moving in such different 
circles as we seem to do—I do happen to know a good deal of 
that young man. Iam sure any of the details would be dis- 
gusting and painful to you; but, indeed, indeed, Mrs, Danby, 
you ought to set her upon her guard against him!” 

“T have heard something of this,” said Emilia, more and 
more alarmed, “TI believe Colonel Lenox—” 

“Can Colonel Lenox possibly be aware of this intimacy, and 
not forbid it? Indeed, Mrs, Danby, I am astonistied at what 
you tell me. Colonel Lenox, married to so very beautiful—and, 
forgive me, for you are her friend—so very, very carelcss—a 
young lady as Miss Hesketh used to be, ought to be more careful 
what acquaintance he allows her to form. Iam astonished at 
him! He is a man who knows the world—he must be infa- 
tuated—I am astonished at him!” 

“It is indeed very wrong, if he knows—’ | 

“Tf!—oh, Mrs. Danby! the matter is tco notorious. He 
knows—he must know. I thought he was a man of honour— 
what must we think of him?” 

Emilia was excessively shocked: there was something terrible 
in seeing the subject thus presented. Her indignation and 

riet were nearly equal. Jlow could he, indeed—how could 

Yolonel Lenox, the man she had once known so different—-how 
could he have become so dreadfully changed, so blind to his 
first duties, so cruelly negligent of the virtue and happiness of 
the young creature committed to his guardianship? 

“T am not much of a judge of these things,” said Mr. Wilcox; 
‘but to me it appears a most heartless and unprincipled thing 
to see any creature, far more one’s own wife, trifling on the 
very brink of destruction, and not to snatch her from it, cost 
what it might.” 

“ There can, be no doubt of it,” said Emilia, and she sighed ; 
“but I should doubt whether Colonel Lenox is aware to the 
full extent of the risk his wife is ranning, and which, indeed, 
terrifies me very much. Perhaps you do not know that he has 
been out of town for the last ten days, and is not expected to 
return till next Tuesday—the evening before this splendid 
breakfast to which all the world is going. I do not beliceve— 
indeed, I cannot believe—that he is become so utterly heartless 
and unprincipled as his conduct would seem to imply.” 

“Perhaps not. I did not know that he had been so long out 
of town. Ihave judged him hastily, I see. Indced I cannot 
conceal from you the indignation with which I scarcely can 
‘help looking ie many things that I see going on in this 
great world, hat a different world from what we were ac- 
quainted with in former days, Mrs. Danby! I should be thought 
a sad, simple Cymon—a mere wild man of the woods—if people 
knew how much I am disgusted and offended by what I hear 
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going on. I don’t know how it is, but I hear a good deal one 
way or other. I believe people in general think me a soft, 
simple sort of fellow, only good to play the part of confidant. 
But 1 hope you are to be of this breakfast, Mrs, Danby—you 
would really enjoy it; it will remind you of old days. You can 
have no conception of the beauty of these gardens. Among other 
people, I happen to know the millionaire who owns them very 
well. It is really a most beavtiful place. Shall you be there?” 

“T do not know—I fear not.” 

“You have an invitation, no doubt; or might I be allowed— 
might I be so very happy—’ : 

“T have a card; but 1 am not quite sure whether I shall not 
be under théenecessity of refusing it.” 

“They are going to give a splendid masquerade at tho 
Argyle Rooms on the same evening. Nothing at all like it, it 
is said, has been seen for many years. Did you ever see the 
young cub, Mrs. Danby, to whose coming of age all this festivity 
13 dedicated ?” 

“No, never: I have no personal acquaintance with the family.” 
~ “The servility of the great world of fashion is one of those 
things that surprises me, This man is excessively, incalculably 
rich, I am told; but then how has he made his money? 
means very questionable and exceptionable, I understand— 
certain contracts. Now, I chance to know something of his 
execution of these contracts: however, his wife was an old 
friend of my mother’s, and she is very kind to me. But bless 
me, Mrs. Danby, when I think of the way this man’s money, I 
am afraid, was made, it does surprise me to see the influence 
he exercises, merely through his money, for he has no personal 
good qualities ; and to see the crowds of people of fashion, as 
they are called, who frequent her assemblies—who, but a few 
short years ago, would not have admitted her across their 
threshold—merely because she possesses the most beautiful 
place within twenty miles of London! And as for that vulgar 
son—if you were to see the beautiful, elegant creatures that are 
flattering him, and smiling in his face, and seeming actually 
ready to hunt him down—!” 

“My dear Mr. Wilcox,” said Emilia, with a smile, “even J 
shall begin to think you very young to wonder at this, and, still 
more, to think it peculiar to this age or to this town. As lon 
as wealth can purchase luxury, and men continue selfish an 
luxurious, the man of wealth will find that he can buy considera- 
tion, as well as other good things. It is a pity a line cannot 
be drawn between ill-gotten wealth and wealth the reward of 
honest industry and ra ia enterprise, which has a just right 
to claim distinction; but I suppose that cannot be.” 

“ But I hope you will be of the breakfast, Mrs. Danby.” _ 

“T do not think that I shall. Pray let us think no more of it.” 

Shwe did not, certainly, believe that she should; for, since her 
last mention of the subject, Mr. begs aa seemed more gloomy 
and uncomfortable than ever; and she—for she was not quite . 
an angel—had felt-too much hurt to venture to trust herself. to 
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speak upon the subject again. But a most unexpected auxiliary 
came into the field—one whose power, when sho chose to exert 
it, was almost unlimited; though usually, like most possessors 
of this sort of unacknowledged authority, she was very prudent 
in the exercise of it. 


CHAPTER L. 
PERO RO ae 
La simplicité nous présente Vimage de Ja verité.—VAavvENanauns. 


Mr. Danby was sitting in his chambers, engaged, as he too 
often now was, rather with endeavouring to attend than really 
attending to the business before him, when a knock was heard 
at the door, — 

“ Come in,” said Mr. Danby. 

The door opened, and Susan appeared. 

She came in, erect, vigorous, a spirited as usual, dressed in 
her best bonnet and cloak—not in marketing trim, but spruce, 
and as if she had been upon a visit—her gaunt figure and 
strongly-marked face set off to advantage by the dress which 
she wore, 

“ Are you at liberty, sir?’”’ said she. 

“Yes, if you have anything to say to me,” said her master, 
pushing away the papers before him with an air of weariness. 

Glad, indeed, to be relieved from the fatigue of forcing atten- 
tion, and to have his mind diverted from painful thought by 
any means, : 

‘Sit down, Susan, and let us hear what you have to say.” 

Thus invited, she took a chair, and settled herself comfortably 
upon it, as if preparing for a sociable chat, and began,— 

“YT have just taken the liberty to call upon you, Mr. Matthew, 
about that little affair of my brother’s, which you were 80 good 
as for to say you would set to rights for him. It’s but a mite 
of a business for such a great lawyer as you are to concern him- 
self about; but I’m sure we are all the more obliged to you, 
But, bless my stars, how ill you do look!” 

Mr. Danby, it is true, did look very ill: he was gradually 

losing flesh, ‘and he was, in truth, become almost a skeleton. 
His nights were restless ; his meals without appetite; the dis- 
-order of his mind was gradually producing its slow but sure 
effect in paralysing every function; and the vital frame was 
consuming away under the influence of that mysterious but 
now unfed flame which animates and finally destroys this 
tabernacle of clay. 

This day he was more unhappy than usual, because he had 
been quarrelling with himself. It had been his proud deter- 
mination to conceal his sutferings—to yicld the point without 
further contest—to abandon himself to the slow operations of 
his silent despair. Sometimes his thoughts even went so far as 
to the idea of releasing her. He felt he was a weight upon the 
life, an obstacle to the happiness, of the being he adored so 
passionately; and he often wished to have done with it, and 
that his disappointments and his sufferings, unknown to all the 
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world, should be hidden in that dark grave which to him was as 
a last asylum. 

He had resolved not to interfere with those plans or those 
engagements which made him so miserable. I believe I have 
said this before. And now he had suffered his temper to get the 
better of him—his irritation to betray itself by the most harsh 
and unreasonable speeches, She was offended, and with cause. 

He was angry with himself, displeased with her, miserable 
at the idea of the unread note, and of the invitation, which his 
jaundiced eye represented in every way that could render him 
the most uncomfortable. 

In spite of ak, Kmilia’s endeavours to persuade him to eat, he 
had left his untasted breakfast on his plate, and had retired to 
his chambers, leaving her in a state of uneasiness not to be 
described. 

“ My stars!” said Susan, “ how ill you do look!” 

“Dol?” said he. ‘ Well, I believe I am not very well; but 
let us understand this business of your brother’s. How was it? 
I think you said—” . 

“ The business of my brother's, sir,” said Susan, still looking 
anxiously at him, and seeming to forget the purpose of her 
visit in some new interest, “that can wait a little for your 
leisure; for you do look go ill, that I am sure you don’t seem fit 
for no business at all.” | 

a Never mind my looks, Susan: go on with what you came 
about.” 

“Oh, Mr. Matthew, Mr. Matthew!” shaking her head, “I 
am but a poor servant, and perhaps it’s not for me for to speak; 
and yet, when I see you so wan, and thin, and wretched-looking 
like, it’s hard for me, who love you almost as well as the mother 
who bore you, to hold my peace, as perhaps in reverence and 
duty I ought for to.do; but it is enough to make one mad to 
see you a-flinging away your own and that good young crea- 
ture’s ae all in a sort of a mazy like, just as if people 
knocked their heads together in the dark.” 

“ Her happiness!” said Mr. Danby, “I have never had any- 
thing to do with her happiness.” 

“ That’s all that fine book-novel talk, that I’m ashamed for 
to hear a wise man, liké you, master, a-using. ‘ Her happiness?’ 
says he. And if you don’t go for to make her happiness, pray 
tell us who is?” 

Susan was privileged, and she felt that she was; but she had 
long sought in vain for an opportunity of clearing up what she 
thought her young master’s mistakes, and she was resolved not 
to lose the one thus opened to her; so she went on:— 

“I love mistress, you know, sir—odd if I didn’t, when we 
have lived together one-and-forty years come Michaelmas. 
We've had our fallings-out and our fallings-in, but never heed 
that. I love missis, and I love you; and save that brother ot 
mine, in that big place yonder over seas—I never can remem- 
ber its proper name, for I don’t like to use its bad one of Botany 
Bay—save him—and I never saw him since I was ten years 
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nave you been lately, to add so much to your stock of worldly 
experience? Pray let me have it all out, now you have begun,” 
said her master, whose attention and interest were excited in 
spite of himself, 

“Why, sir, my brother's wife’s niece, who do you think she 
should be, and where do you think she should be, but under- 
nurse to Mrs. Lenox, that beautiful angel, who is our Mrs. Mat- 
thew’s bussum-friend ?” 

“Well?” 

* And I’ve been to see her, sir, once or twice, by her own in- 
vitation, to drink tea in the nursery. The girl’s a-looking after 
my savings, | warrant; but they’re not for her. However, 
that’s neither there nor there; but she’s very civil, and so is 
head-nurse, who’s a very nice, respectable woman; and so I’ve 
been there once or twice to tea. And, my stars! but what a 
different way of going on there it is!” 

* Different from what?’ he asked, his attention more and 
more arrested, till he fairly laid down his pen, rested his elbow 
on the table, and his head upon his hand, and fixed his eyes 
upon Susan’s face;—‘ how ditferent ?” 

“Why, from our ways of going on. My stars! why, it’s like 
being in heaven!—all so light, and so fair, and so beauteous to 
behold! I don’t think King Solomon himself had a fairer 
palace than that there. any took me for to see the house: 
why, the rooms be so big, you hardly know where to find your- 
self in them; and all hung with silks, and satins, -and velvets, 
and such-like—blue, and yellow, and scarlet, like a pomegra- 
nate—and grand with picters and statues, in great burnished 
gold frames, And then, lo and behold! there’s another room 
at the end of it, just as big and just as grand; and when you 
go for to enter into it, what is it but a looking-glass from to 
to bottom of the room—a wall of real looking-glass, like! An 
there all the fine things are figured over again; and then, what 
they call them diamond glittering things, a-hanging from the 
roof of the room, all sparkling like dew-drops in a rainbow; 
and the windows all open, looking on that vast and most sump- 
tuous park, with its green trees, so fair and magnificent, and 
the blue sky shining like heaven over head, and the sun 
beaming so bright, and all the pother of beautiful carriages and 
beautiful ladies a-going by! t's not to be believed, Mr. Mat- 
thew, how beautiful it all is; and from top to bottom of that 
house it’s all and altogether just the same—every chamber is 
so fair and sumptuous: one is blue and silver, and one is green 
and gold, and one pink, like a moss-rose, and another is crim- 
son, like a peony; and it’s all as one like a palace of the queen 
of flowers, if such a queen there ever was; but I believe that’s 
only a tale.” 

“Well, Susan, and what has all this grand house to do with 
us? . : 

“ Why, sir, in my poor opinion, it’s a great deal to do with 
us. Sir, when I saw all these fine and beauteous things, says 
I to the maid, ‘And docs your missis always live hero or is 
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this for company, like, and show?’ ‘To be sure, said she, ‘she 
lives here: all fine ladies live in this way.’ And then I began 
to say to myself, ‘ That’s the way, I’ll be bound, then, my young 
missis lived afore she was married to our Matthew!” 

“ Not quite in such a splendid style as that, Susan, but some- 
thing like it; but I think she has too much sense to care for 
such trifles.” 

“Sir, they ben’t altogether trifles. Habit’s a second nature, 
as I’ve heard say. And now, what I’m coming to is this—and 
that’s all I am coming to—when missis said she hated you, 
because she looked pale and wan, as she did, I never thought 
she did hate you, for I was very sure she couldn’. -Who could 
hate you, Master Matthew, who are both wise 4nd good, and 
very kind too, when you only think of it? But that, by-the- 
bye, is your fault—you don’t always think of it. But who’s to 
hate you—who ever did? much less such a gentle lamb as this, 
as wouldn’t hate a fly. But, now, only think—and why didn’t 
we none of us ever think of it?—I’m sure I, for one, could cry 
my eyes out to think of it now I know—only think of taking 
that pretty young creature, so used to green trees, and blue 
skies, and flowers, and light, and pink, blue, and crimson, and 
a-shutting her up with two old men and two cross old women, 
in a little pokey hole like our street there, or this, which is fur 
and fur worse! I did put some jessamine and roses-paper up 
there, and that was something. And then, forsooth, we must 
quarrel with her because she looks pale! I'll tell you what, 
master—did you ever see a geranum put up in the cellar to keep 
it from the frost in the winter, without air or the blessed sun 
upon jt, and see how it comes out in the spring, like?” 

Mr. Danby sighed, but there was comfort in the sigh. Su- 
san’s harangue filled him with a mixed sensation of pleasure 
and of pain. 

“Go on,” he said, with deepening interest in his manner. 

“The worst comes last: what missis is an angered at, and 
what has angered you—I know it has—has been to see, lo and 
behold! she so wan and pale, when with us, perks up and 
blooms out as beautiful as the morning when that Mrs, Lenx 
comes to town. Now, master, it’s a wicked thing to envy her 
that, poor young creature—her friend and school-child like, as 
I hear she is—and she a-taking her out in her pretty little car- 
riage, like Cinderella’s mice and pumpkins for all the world, 
and giving the poor, whitened plant fresh air and pleasant ex- 
ercise, and light, and company. Why, it’s like a fool not to 
suppose she would look happier! And pray who’s in fault, an 
she does? 

“ Why, it’s your fault, and your mother’s fault, and my fault, 
Master Matthew: we ought to ha’ thought of all this before; 
we ought to ha’ looked a little to sec that she had what was as 
victuals and drink to her; and it was because she didn’t bring 
a fortin’ with her, perhaps—though, I say, such a face and suc 
a temper is worth all the pon of poe for my part—that 
missis, and perhaps you, and perhaps I, sir—I’m no better than 
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either of you—didn’t think of providing her with costly things. 
She deserves to be wrapped in rose-leaves and miniver, that 
she does! And if that was so—and I’m greatly afeared. so it 
was—why it was the dirtiest, n&stiest, mean-spiritedest trick as 
was ever played in the world!” 

Mr. Danby started, as one struck to the heart; he rose from 
his chair, he took two or three hasty turns up and down the 
room; he resumed his seat, but he only said,— 

* Go on, Susan. What would you have me do?” 

‘First and foremost, I’'d not have you and missis spoil all 
the pleasure she has, poor thing, by looking as cross as crabs 
when she comes in again, and as if you begrudged her every 
pleasant hour she passed.” 

It was a relief to Mr. Danby to find that one secret, at least, 
his mother had had the discretion to conceal from Susan. 

‘But, more than that, if I were husband to so sweet a crea- 
ture, I’d show her, that though I was a musty old bookworm 
myself, I loved that she should be brave and gay, like other 
men’s wives; and so long as she did her duty by me, and ber 
old father, and my mother, and all of us—and sure she does it 
like an angel by every one of us—and didn’t come a-whimper- 
ing, and a-begging, and a-crying for this, and a-asking for that 
and tother—I’d show her that I didn’t forget to make her 
happy in her own nat’ral way, as she made me happy in mine; 
and I’d have her go out, and be a little gay, in moderation like 
—and she’d never exceed, I'll lay my life on’t; and I’d open 
that pocket-book of mine, Master Matthew; your pocket-book 
is often too like your mother’s, the snaps too hard in opening; 
and I’d take out a ten-pound note—ay, twenty, may-be, somie- 
times—and I'd say, ‘Youre going this and there, and you'd 
like to be nice, and I’d have you nice as the best, for who is 
better than you?’ And I'd say, ‘ There, pretty one! go, and 
let me see you’ve bought yourself the very handsomest dress in 
Lunnun-town;’ and see whether she’d look loving at you—not 
for your dirty note, Master Matthew, but for your thought and 
for your love. Love comes of love; but what’s the use of a love 
that never shows itself in making folk happy, in their own 
nat’ral way, like?’ 

“ Susan,’ said Mr. Danby, “I always thought you a very 
shrewd, sensible woman; but I did not give you credit before 
for such a just way of thinking. We have all been very wrong 
—as you say, most contemptibly mean, and most contemptibly 
selfish, It is too late to recover the ground we have lost,” he 
added, with a sigh, ‘but not too late to contribute to her hap- 

iness. Did your mistress tell you of an invitation Mrs. Danby 
as received to some grand breakfast or another ?” 

“Yes, master, she did, in her grumbling way; and, la! how 
unreasonable missis is in some things! She really was vexed 
with young Mrs. Danby, because as how she looked as if she’d 
like to have gone. Now, I do say that’s Turkish tyranny, that 
one mayn’t even look asif one liked or didn’t like—what one 
does or doesn’t like!” : 
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“Then you think she would like to go?” 
“Ay, master, that’s what I’m sure she would.” 
. Then she certainly shall go.” 

“ Ay, sure! that’s spoke like y8urself; because, though, Master 
Matthew, ‘honour your parents’ is the first commandment 
with promise, yet ‘leave father and mother, and cleave to your 
wife,’ is as big, for it’s a Christian commandment; and when 
parents be unreasonable, as the best of ’em may be, a mau 
ought for to stand by his wife, and not to see her trampled on 
like; and I’m glad, and heartily glad, to her you speak up like a 
man, and say, ‘Go she shall!’ let your mother say what she will.” 

““My mother will make no objection, I am sure,,Susan.” 

Susan looked desperately unbelieving, but she said no more 
on that head, She went on,— 

“And then it’s only half done: she must have a new dress. 
La, sir! you should have seen Mrs. Lenox’s dress for this 
breakfast as isto be. Mrs. Henderson, the lady’s maid, let us 
all step down from the nursery to see it this very day when I 
was there. First, it’s of a muslin so fine, it’s like s ecw eb = 
real Ingia, sir, worked with flowers—oh, so beautiful! a-twist- 
ing all over it for a yard from the bottom; and such loads and 
loads of real Brussels lace!” 

‘“‘Never mind Mrs. Lenox’s gown, Susan. What do I care 
for such nonsense?” 

_ © You married men ought to learn for to care. its not such 
nonsense, when it lets you pleasure a good wife: the best of 
women likes a new gown, take my word for it; and what would 
she be good for, pray, if she didn’t? ‘You’d not have her love 
to go all slip-slop, like yourself, I suppose? ‘Well, now, you 
should learn to think a little of these things, because as how 
you’re a husband, and you’re not to live all and altogether for 
number one now, master, as when you were a bachelor, and 
had nobody on earth to heed but two old women, sharp enough 
to take care of theirselves. And as for Mrs. Lenox’s pretty 
pown, I spoke of it for to mind yon. She quarrels with her 

usband every day, and perhaps worse, if all tales be truc; and 
he never heeds her much, I fear, but she’s as brave as May-day; 
while here’s your sweet, good, faithful, obedient, dutiful wife 
may stand and whistle long enough for a bit of real Brussels 
lace before any comes nigh her.” 

“Susan,” said Mr. Danby, with more cheerfulness than had 
been in his tone and manner for a long time, the new ideas thus 
forced into his mind wére so pleasant, “as you complain that 
my fingers are not so ready as they should be at opening the 
snap of my pocket-book, take pocket-book and all, and open 
the snap yourself, and do what seemeth you good with the con- 
tents. But stay,” said he—for, obtuse as were his perceptions 
upon the articles of external decoration, it did suggest itself to 
his mind that Emilia’s taste in dress and that of her advocate 
might not exactly suit, especially when he mentally contrasted 
Susan’s bright crimson ribanda, flaunting at the top of her 
gaunt face, and the elegance and propriety of Emilia’s appear- 
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ance—‘‘don't you think it will be best to offer the contents to 
Emilia, and desire her to choose for herself?” 

“Why, sir, maybe it might; but it would be prettier done in 
my way. Now, sir, I once read a story—my stars! how tond I 
have been of stories in my young days! Many’s a one I've read 
over and over again in my chimney-corner.” 

“ And that’s what makes you so romantic, Susan.” 

“Maybe so. Well, this story was called the ‘Marry Silfe,’* 
and was out of the French, I think I’ve heard say. It was a story 
of a lady who didn’t like the husband she was forced for to 
marry, and of all the pretty tricks he played to make her to 
love him. One was about a dress, just as this might be. She 
wanted for to go somewhere, and she thought her dress might 
do; and the ‘Marry Silfe’ got such a beautiful dress ull made 
for her; and, lo and behold! when she asks for her dress, out 
comes this that he’d a-got in secret; and she was so pleased, 
you never saw the like! And for this and such-like, as the story 
said, she soon learned to love the ‘Marry Silfe’ better than 
all the world beside. Now, sir, I see plain enough you're think- 
ing if the ‘Marry Silfe’ had had nobody better thay such an 
old fogie as me for to choose his dressos, he’d better Have let it 
alone; but I’m not going to be such a fool as to think of such a 
thing: but I'll just go to Mrs, Lenox’s maid, Mrs, Henderson— 
she’s a nice, discreet woman as ever you saw—and I’ll say, 
‘Master wants for to surprise missis with a beautiful new dress 
for this breakfast’—and where’s the harm of letting her into 
such a pretty secret as that, I wonder ?—and she’ll go with me 
to Maddam Devey’s, or Maddam Dushion’s, or Maddam This 
or T’other, and won’t we get something suitable, and pretty, and 

ood! not too fine—our dear missis will never love to be too ine— 

ut something truly elegant for her, and proper for your wife to 
wear, Mr. Danby; for you’re a gentleman, and a rich man, and 
a clever man, and why has not your wife a right to be nice?” 

“Well, Susan, I must own I think you have profitted more 
by reading romances than most ladies, as I have heard said, 
do, and I think your plan is a very pretty one; so pray let it be 
carried into immediate execution, and get the dress as fast as 
you can, for fear I should let out the secret, for my head is like 
a sieve, you know, about secrets, Susan—it keeps the great ones, 
but it’s a hard matter not to lot the little ones drop through.” 

Where were all Mr, Danby’s suspicions and jealousies van- 
ished to? They had cleared away, like the morning mist, 
before Susan’s wholesome, cheerful view of things, 

The idea of giving pleasure, the scheme of the beautiful dress, 
flattered his affection and delighted his imagination. We know 
he had a corner of romance in his disposition; he and Suk 
alike had more ot fancy than would ever have been supposed 
to hide itself under such uncouth outsides, But never mind 
the outside: wherever you detect a heart, be sure you will find 
a fancy in some odd corner or another of the character. 


“Te Mari Sylpho” of Marmontel, translated. no doubt, 
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CHAPTER LI. 


With other ministrations thou, O Nature! 

Healest thy wandering and distempered child ; 

Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters! 

Till he relent; A F ‘ 3 

And, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit healed and harmonised.—CoLuerivan. 


How pleasant it was to Emilia, when, that very day, Mr. 
Danby, returning honie rather earlier than usual before dinner, 
went up to her room and knocked at the door afid was imme- 
diately admitted! She was alone, as usual, and had just finished 
her little toilet to meet her husband at table. 

He came up to her, looking rather shy and awkward, and as 
if he did not exactly know how to begin; but he took her hand, 
looked up into her face, and said— 

“Emilia, I am afraid you have had lately a very ill-natured 
husband.” 

“Oh, Mr. Danby! how could you ever think I should imagine 
you to be ill-natured? But I have been very, very sorry tu 
sce you look so unhappy and ill!” 

“You never seem to think any one cross or ill-natured,” said 
he; “ your father, however, thought me very cross, and I think 
I was as surly as a bear, Would you like to go to this break- 
fast, my dear?—it is very natural you should. Pray, write 
immediately, if it is not too late, and accept the invitation; and 
I hope you will enjoy yourself very much.” 

How kind you are!” she exclaimed, with a look of delighted 
surprise, that quite enchanted him. ‘“ Yes, indeed, I should 
most particularly like to go to this breakfast: 1 have reasons 
why I very much desire it. Thank you, Mr. Danby. But are 
you prepared to learn the grievous sacrifice this good-nature 
will entail upon you that day? You must really, for the first 
time in yoyr life, dine téte-a-téte with my father, and manage to 
do without me; for we shall be setting out for the breakfast 
about the same time that you are sitting down to dinner.” 

“‘ Indeed!” said he; “ what do they call it a breakfast for, then? 
But have I never sat down to dinner without you before?” 

ine ever; 80 I hope you will bear the terrible loss like a philo- 
sopher.,” 

She was quite in spirits; her desire to go to this breakfast 
had become very great, as she reflected upon her conversation 
with Mr. Wilcox; and yet, as I have said, after what had passed 
upon the subject, she felt an invincible repugnance to making 
the request to Mr. Danby. To see it proposed to her in this 
kind and pleasant manner, to sec him look so good-humoured 
and so comfortable, quite animated her spirits. 

As for poor Mr. Danby, he was in the seventh heaven; her 
smiles, her looks of grateful pleasure, answered to Susan’s 
agreeable provhecies; he felt that to confer happiness was not 
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so totally out of his power as in his depression he had imagined. 
And no evil genius was there to prompt the depressing reflection, 
that this very breakfast, on which her heart seemed set, was to 
carry her away from himself, and into the presence of another. 





A. few days passed over, and, as they passed over, only added 
to the anxieties of Emilia on her friend’s account. The carriage 
usually came to fetch her, it is true, but there was little satisfac- 
tion in the meeting which ensued. 

Emilia was anxious and grave, Lisa flighty and absent in 
her manner, The warnings that had been received from Mr. 
Wilcox were mentioned to her friend, but were answered with 
petulance; or received with a kind of haughty pride. Nothing 
seemed to offend Lisa more than the slightest doubt of her pru- 
dence and honour, while nothing was less satisfactory than her 
way of proceeding. 

The poor little boy continued ill; he had one of those linger- 
ing infantile fevers which occasion so much restlessness and 
fretfulness, and was always wanting his mamma, His mamma, 
however, paid but hasty visits to her nursery; her mind seemed 
too restless and too much absorbed by other things to bear to 
be long together in one place. 

Colonel Lenox had not yet returned home, nor could Emilia 
learn that he was expected before the Tuesday evening men- 
tioned by Mr. Wilcox. His wife seemed hurt and offended by 
his absence, and by the circumstance that he had gone away 
without even telling her whither he was bound, and had not 
written one single line to her since his departure. 

The truth was, that he was miserable himself, and in such a 
state of mental irritation that his home was become insupport- 
able. He could not—I should rather say he never properly en- 
deavoured to make up his mind to his situation; he could not 
console himself for his loss. Eivery fresh day increased his 
regret as he contrasted the wife he possessed with the being he 
had lost. He was a prey to every species of self-reproach; he 
cursed his own infatuated delays; he grieved over the sufferings 
that he might with one honest word have terminated; but 
most of all he detested himself for the infatuated precipitation 
with which he had linked his fate to another—sacrificed the 
liberty he prized so highly to a short-lived passion, and imposed 
upon himself a burden of duties equally irksome and repulsive 
to his nature. | 

He endured this situation for a short time, but his temper 
gave way under it. He became more. irascible and irritable 
than ever; he felt as if he almost hated the beautiful and vola. 
tile creature whom he was bound to guide and to protect: he 
wanted patience for the task; every attempt he made to restrain 
her was made in so violent and irritating a manner that he saw 
he was doing more harm than good. 

At last, according to his usual plan, he fairly threw the yoke 
off his shoulders; and, panting for liberty, for that opportunity 
for thought and reflection which was not to be found in the 
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hurry of town, he one morning hastily ordered his valet to 
pack up a few things; and, flinging himself into the first mail- 
coach, was carried, he cared not whither, and found himself at 
last on the banks of Windermere, ; 

The beauty of the scenery here attracted his attention. It was 
on the loveliest of June mornings that, come his eyes after a 
heavy sleep in the coach, he found himself on the shores of those 
still and lovely waters, 

The woods were sweet with the dew of morning, the spreading 
water glittering in the rays of the rising sun, the blue smoke 
of the cottages rising through the mist to the heavens; he 
stopped the coach, ene out, and, catching his portmanteau 
from the guard, sat down upon it, soldier-like, under the shade 
of a broad, spreading oak, which, growing on a little hillock, 
commanded the sweet and peaceful scene. 

Here he seemed to pause for the first time during the last 
agitating weeks. He had time for reflection—a breathing-time, 
as it were—that time so invaluable if well applied—that time 
which the hurry of a life of the world so little affords the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy. 

The image of Emilia was the first which presented itself— 
that image which, since tho interview in the nursery, waking or 
sleeping, had never been absent. Again he saw that pure, clear 
eye of truth and virtue, that calm yet fervent expression, that 
cool and determined brow; again he heard those accents of 
loyalty and good faith to her husband, at once his admiration 
and his despair. 

Not that he harboured a criminal thought; but he would have 
retained her heart when all was lost besides—he would have re- 
tained the heart; he could not endure the idea of yielding that 
to another. He had formed to himself a sort of vague plan of 
Platonic tenderness and sympathy, which was like anything 
but that simple and righteous friendship which Emilia had 
. supposed could in future subsist between them. He had been 
deeply offended at what he thought this second proof of her 
heartlessness and inconstancy, and had resented it with all the 
warmth and vay pee of his character. 

But now, as he sat meditating in the quiet calmness of this 
lovely morning, better and more peaceful thoughts rose to his 
sind He refi cted with admiration upon that which he had 
before resented so deeply;—her fidelity, her truth, her purity 
and dignity of heart, began to assume their true colours before 
his eyes, and his feelings to take a severer and a better turn. 
The infection of vice is great, but the infection of virtue is 
greater still, The influences of her just and generous senti- 
ments began Sheahan to purify the selfishness of his own; he 
was beginning to feel it possible to desire her happiness, though 
‘he himself was not to form it. 

Then he thought of his wife, of the love she once had borne 
him, of his passionate devotion of the moment, and of his as 
sudden alienation and indifference, Why could not he love her 
as he once: had done? 
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And then—unhappy Lisa!—rose up to memory such scenes 
of capricious exactions, of heat and violence, of contemptuous 
sarcasm, and insolent neglect of all warniug and all advice— 
the results, it is true, of a hidden and disappointed love, which 
could not and would not be satisfied with less than it itself be- 
stowed; yet the contemplation was, alas! little favourable to 
the renewal of that affection which it would have been the hap- 
piness of your life to obtain. 

Absence softens the harsh outlines of things, absence height- 
ens esteem, adds fresh vivacity to affection, calls up the sweet _ 
and gentle passages of the past, and fills the soul with a thoa- 
sand tender remorses, for the hasty injustice, the distorted re- 
presentation, the rash condemnation which the impatience of 
the moment has excited in ourselves, 

But how if absence pecs none of these things?—how if 
the memory does not reflect the sweet and gentle remonstrance, 
the silent tear, the kind and generous desire for reconciliation, the 
ready candour which owns the hasty fault? How if it presents 
but unrestrained and bitter retorts, contemptuous sarcasms, 
violent looks, and passionate tears? And ah! unhappy and 
mistaken Lisa! how few but passages such as these had you 
inscribed upon your husband’s heart! 

The reflections ot Colonel Lenox do not seem likely to im- 
prove either his wife’s happiness or his own. 

Thus he had whiled away the time from day to day, traversing 
these beautiful scenes on foot, thinking every evening that the 
next morning he ought to return home, and every morning 
yielding to the temptation which kept him where he was. 

As for Lisa’s actual satety, in justice to him it must be said 
that he had not the slightest apprehension upon the subject. 
He knew very well that he possessed her heart; and in this lay 
his greatest and most inexcusable fault—that, knowing it— 
even feeling in secret somewhat vain of the hold that he still 
maintained upon her affections—he had not the candour and the 
iustice to attribute her violence and unreasonableness to their 
true cause. He did not soften these faults to himself by recol- 
lecting that which will soften even the most disagreeable effects 
of attachment. He did not choose to reflect that they arose from 
love, ill-regulated it was true, but still most genuine love after all. 

He knew she was in the constant habit of daily associa- 
tion with Emilia; he believed, under her influence, that nothing 
could go wrong. He forgot the many hours in which, alone 
and unguarded, Mrs, Lenox was mingling with the world; and 
most of all, he forgot the effect which his capricious and unac- 
countable absence was certain to produce upon every one. 

In Lisa it excited the most deep and passionate resentment, 
It was the first time since their marriage, in spite of all theiz 
disagreements, that such a thing had occurred. 

Not one line, not one syllable, to tell her where he was, or 
why he had left her! The late quarrel might have furnished 
an occasion for this proceeding; but then they had quarrelled 
so often, and nothing of the sort had ever occurred betore. 
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Lisa was growing every day more and more dissatisfied with 
herself, and consequently more and more suspicious of the con- 
duct of others. She began to fancy everything most offensive 
to a wife in the reasons for this unaccountable absence. 

She took her revenge accordingly. 

She thought herself justified in accepting from another ex- 
pressions of tenderness such as she believed were, in some way 
or other, being offered at a strange shrine by her husband. 

It is not my intention to follow the progress of her misguided 
heart from vanity to coquetry, from suspicion to jealousy, from 
disappointment to alienation—enough the advance the deceiver 
was making in her affections was increasing day by day, though 
in a manner almost imperceptible to herself. ! 

Rash and imprudent, she trusted to her own pride for pro- 
tection; and, armed with so treacherous a defence, despised the 
dangers which surrounded her, and the daily and hourly re- 
monstrances of her friend. 


CHAPTER LII. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour, and to wait,-—-LONGFELLOw. 


Tuespay has arrived, 

To-morrow is Wednesday; to-morrow is the eventful day 
which shall decide upon the destiny of them all. 
. he eve of that day is already dawning. 

The morning breaks; the sun rises in his strength, and goes 
careering through the sky, shedding his beams upon all those 
different scenes of eventful life which are acting in this great 
tragi-comedy of human existence. 7 

The first group he visits with his slant and early beam is that 
of a set of young men who are coming out of a club-house in 
St. James’s Street, and separating, to seek their late and un- 
timely repose, in their different cabs. : 

They are young gentlemen either of fortune or fashion, who 
are accustomed to spend at the gaming-table many of the hours 
of the night, and to make compensation to sleep from the hours 
of the sweet and wholesome day. 

Some of them have been playing very deeply, some of them 
have lost more than they can pay, and others have won more 
than they can keep. They all understand that very well, and 
are as reckless about their gains and losses as they are about 
everything else. Others have been standers-by, as mere spec- 
tators, at the gaming-table, and something much of the same | 
sort at the luxurious supper which has succeeded. | 

One is there, his cheek ruddy with health and his eye bright 
with simple meaning. He has been an attentive observer of 
what has been passing among the gay revellers this evening, 
' because it has interested him more than usual. ‘That other 
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youre man who is now getting into his carriage is obliged to 
e in a slight degree steadied by his footman’s hand as he 
mounts the steps. He is not in general thus overtaken by wine, 
but leaves the gayest parties as entirely himself as he entered 
them; but this night he has suffered himself to be heated, and 
to be surprised into taking a larger quantity of wine than even ~ 
his head can bear. And the consequence has been a wager. 

The young gentleman had, in fact, rather lost his temper; he 
had allowed himself to be surprised into saying things which 
he never intended to say. For once the languid and indifferent 
Alcibiades had become heated and in earnest; and he had laid 
a wager of fifty to one that he “ shall persuade her to brave her 
suaveud, ahd, in defiance of his authority, go to this masquer- 
ade. 

“ Will anybody back him?” 

© Not I?—“not I!” “ We all know Lenox too well for that; he’s 
a mighty cool hand. He lets that pretty silly thing he calls his 
wife trifle and amuse herself as she pleases, but she'll find him 
rather a rough customer if she trespasses too far. For my part, 
I don’t see the great triumph of persuading her to go Bere. 
even if you could, when all the world are going too—only that I 
heard he has sworn his great oath, that no wife of his shall 
ever wear a mask; and he’s one who, when he has got a whim 
of this sort into his head, usually holds to it.” 

The young nobleman who had laid the wager said no more. 
And this was almost all that passed. 

Now Johnny Wilcox was, as you will have begun by this 
time to perceive, a very shrewd, observing, intelligent young 
fellow; and he thought he understood all this scene very well. 
And when he got into his cab, he sat musing upon it in his own 
mind; and as he laid his head upon his pillow, he became more 
and more uneasy. The result was, that he did not sleep very 
long, if at all; and that, therefore, the sun, by the time he had 
reached two degrees short of meridian, glanced upon the bright - 
harness of a perfectly-appointed cab, which was making its 
way through the dust and obstructions of dark and narrow 
Chancery Lane. 

And now he is ushered into the little sitting-room, where ha 
is for a short time alone, and amuses himself with looking at 
the backs of the half-dozen books, and twisting the little china 
shepherdess about upon the chimney-picce: then the doer opens, 
and the sweet Emilia enters, looking so bright, so pleased, aud 
so happy! 

It is the Emilia of the Oaks again! 

* She smiles with her usual cordiality—stretches out her hand 

—and then they are seated; and, after a few preparatory 

sentences, she looks into his face, and says anxiously, “ Some- 

thing, I am sure, is amiss with you, Mr. Wilcox, this morning. | 
Are you come to let me know it?” 

“I wisa it were my privilege to be allowed to come to you 
whenever anything goes amiss with me,” said he, “and it would 
not be amiss long; bat this is a matter that vexes and teases 
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‘me, and which I think you ought to know. And yet,.whether 
there is anything amiss, I declare I can hardly say; but does 
your beautiful friend, Mrs, Lenox, intend to go to the masquerade 
to-morrow or not?” 

“T believe she intends to go—why do you ask? This is a 
sort of amusement which I know many people think excessively 
dull, and so I believe it usually proves, but why should not she 
go? Colonel Lenox has written to his valet to say that he 
shall certainly be at home at night, and of course he will go 
with her.” 

“T heard last night at C ’s, that Colonel Lenox had 
declared she should mot go; and I heard a wager laid that, in 
defiance of her husband’s known opinions upon that subject, 
she should be induced to go for the sake of another. You know 
who that other is, I suppose?” 

He then entered fully into the subject of his fears and 
suspicions, concluding with entreating Mrs. Danby, as she 
valued her friend’s reputation and security, to persuade her to 
abandon the idea. 

Her going would be attributed by all the world to influences 
which had ecome so notorious, that she ought to take the very 
first opportunity of openly disavowing them. Her husband’s 
honour and her own were alike in jeopardy. 

“IT see the full force of what you say,” said Emilia, growing 
red and pale between impatience and anxiety. “She has 
promised to send the carriage to fetch me this morning. I will 
not rest till by my entreaties and my representations I have 
persuaded her. I know she has thought with pleasure of the 
scheme, but Lisa will always hear reason if one has but a little 
patience with her.” 

At this moment the maid entered with one of the tiny notes, 





“Dearest EmILy,—Don't be very angry, and don’t be very disappointed. I 
meant to have had a regular old dowager drive out with you Edgeware Road 
way to-day; but here is Mrs, Castlerising has just written tome. She has got 
such delicious schemes for to-morrow evening, and there is not a momcnt of 
time to be lost, sé I am going out with her shopping over half the town, and 
shall not be at home till midnight, as I dine with her en petite comité. 1 won't 
te you what we are about till we meet to-morrow. If you like to have the 
carriage to go into the Park, pray tell my man. you Gien 


* Little Tim is better to-day, nurse says.” 


oe was terribly disconcerted at this sudden change of 

plans. | 
“How unfortunate!” she cried to Mx Wilcox, and she gave 

him the note to read; “but I will write.” 3 
She wrote— 


“Drargst Lisa,—I am very much disappointed not to be able to speak to 
you this morning. Can J not see you anywhere in the course of the day, just to 
speak only three words to you? I think my words would have more cflicacy 
than anything I could write. 1 beseech you abandon the idca of this macquerade. 
unless Colone) Lenox arrives to-night, and gives his sancticn to it,” 
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The answer did not arrive till nearly five o’clock in the 
evening. 

“Really, Emilia, you grow perfectly ridiculous; I never am angry with yor, 
but I could find in my heart to be so now. Why, everybody in the world will 
be at this masquerade. I would not miss it for the universe. Upon my word, 
you are becoming as fantastical as an old maid.” 


The third group which the sun visited with his beams this 
day was a happier one. 

Mrs, Danby was about to go up into her room to give some 
fresh directions about her own little preparations for this 
eventful kreakfast, when she met Susan upon the stairs, with 
“Qh! pray, madam, don’t go up just yet. Stay down just five 
minutes, Mrs; Danby.” ’ 

“Why, Susan—why may I not go into my own room, pray?” 

“Oh! young Mrs. Danby, wait only three minutes, and I 
will come and tell you when we’re ready.” | 

Susan’s face was full of joyous and busy importance. But 
Emilia, thinking of other things, little heeded it. She went 
down with her usual good nature into the sitting-room again. 

She sat there a short time engaged in her various employ- 
ments, till at length the little maid opened the door with— 
* Now, ma’am, if you please.” 

Emilia went up stairs. It is needless to say that Susan was 
in waiting for her. The curtains of the bed were fast closed; 
and Susan, her cheeks quite crimson with excitement, was 
standing at the foot of it. 

‘Now, come in, young Mrs. Danby!” she cried; ‘and do tell 
me what you are going for to wear to-morrow at this breakfast!” 

“Why, to tell you the plain truth, Susan, I have been a little 
puzzled with that business; but I have contrived what I think 
will do very well. If you ask Mary, she shall show it to you.” 

The answer to this was a sudden tearing open of the curtains 
of the bed by Susan, and a display of the beautiful costume she 
had prepared, with all its read Brussels lace, its ribands, and its 
elegant ornaments; a bonnet still more beautiful than the one 
procured before; gloves, parasol—all the details of the most 
finished toilet arranged in prope order around. 

Emilia was speechless with astonishment—Susan with delight. 

However, after a moment, her tongue was loosened again, 
and she began with her usual volubility:— 

“Well, do you think it pretty, or do you not? It’s all reak 
lace, and real Ingia muslin, and has cost Mr. Danby I won’t 
tell you how much money—but wasn’t it a kind and pretty 
thought in him ?—-and won’t you look nice?” | 

“Mr. Danby!” faltered Emilia, 

“Yes, to be sure. Now you're a-going to go out, he’s ordered 
all these pretty things to be got for you, because he suys how 

ou are the handsomest and the best of them all—and now only 
just try them on, that I may sec that they fit; for the young 
woman as brought them here is a-waiting, and there’ll maybe a 
stitch be wanting here or there; so, bless you, just tr it all on.” 
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“ But did Mr. Danby? Was he go good as to order all these 
pretty things for me, Susan? How could it come into his head 
to think of such things?” 

“Oh!” said Susan, “true love has put many an odd matter 
into a man’s head afore now. But, bless you! make haste and 
put all this panjandery on; for I am quite in a fidget to see how 
well you will look in it.” 


Susan’s wish was soon gratified, and beautiful she did indeed 
look in it. 

“* Now, you look like a bride at last,” cried Susan, sido 
her hands with triumphant delight, as she walked round an 
round her. “Ay, ay! now it’s all right. I never foreboded 
good since you came into this house—poor, weany ¢reature as 
‘you war !—all in that melancholy black, like! But now you're 
a bride at last, and this is your real wedding-day, and master -. 
and you are going for to be appy: ain’t you?” she added, as she 


looked with rapture upon llia’s quiet smile and rising 
colour. 


“It fits beautifully, don’t it 2” 

'* It was a trifle, a mere trifle, it would seem; but, as Emilia 
felt herself restored to the elegance of former days, and glancing 
into her glass, beheld reflected the renewed image of the lost 
Emilia Wyndhan, a very soft sigh of regret and of happiness 
mingled raised the beautiful lace that hung over her bosom. 

She was grateful, she was pleased; and yet— 

; ees she shook off that feeling in a moment, and said cheer- 
NA eas 

“Now we must take off this exquisitely pretty dress, Susan, 
and I must put on my other; for 1 am impatient to go down to 
tell my father and to thank Mr. Danby. I thought I heard 
him come in.” 

“ Ay, sure enough, he’s come in; and now do, dear—just step 
down as you are, and show it to your father and to master— 
he’ll be so pleased !” 

She coloured again a little, and then yielded to persuasion, 
and stepping lightly down stairs, ushered by the proud and 
happy Susan, opened the drawing-room door. There was one 
more than was exactly wanted sitting within—the mother was 
there as well as the son; but she was placed behind the door, 
and, as it opened, Emilia did not perceive her; while stepping 
forward, half ashamed of the display, she went up to her hus- 
band and said, “ Susan insists upon my coming down in the 
dress itself, to thank you for your very kind thought and pretty 
gaa Mr. Danby.” 

He looked at her—gazed at her—held her back a little with 
ie mad ae his eyes—gazed again—said nothing, but 
sighed. 

She louked even dazzling y beautiful ; her colour raised, her 
7 eyes beaming with grateful kindness, and adorned by this 

c 


arming dress, which set off her fine figure and face to the 
highest advantage. : 


ut he— 
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In her usual every-day dress, withered and faded with the 
life she habitually led, he had Jearned to feel as if the vast dif 
ference which separated them had lost much of its extent. Now, 
as he looked at the bright and radiant being, almost flashing 
like some heaven-descended angel before his eyes, the bitter 
sense of his own immeasurable deficiencies in comparison again 
preved upon his heart. 

She saw the sudden expression of pain which crossed his 
brow, and, taking his hand, looked upon him with the gentlest 
affection. She was beginning to divine and to take interest in 
this deep and wayward and unhappy passion. 

“ Are you not pleased, after all, with the effect produced by 
our charming present?” said she. ‘If you do not like it, per- 
aps I shall find it possible to discover a fault in it; but, indeed, 

I cannot do that easily.” 

“No; it’s a beautiful, beautiful gown, my dear!” cried Mr, 
Wyndham, who had been surveying her with unmixed delight; 
“and at last you look like mila Wyndham again.” 

She saw her husband’s wounded look. 

“ No, dear papa, you must not say so. Say I look like Emilia 
Danby, the grateful wife of a kind and most indulgent man.” 

“Can you say that from your heart, Emilia?” said her hus- 
band, doabiaely. 

tier only answer was a smile—but such a smile! He had 
never seen such a smile upon her face before. 

She soon left the room, attended by Susan, without even per- 
eciving Mrs. Danby, who, mute with dismay and astonishment, 
sat fixed as a statue behind the door. 

‘* Now,” said Mr. Wyndham, “that is a beautiful dress. I 
have not seen Emilia look like herself for years—” 

So he went mumbling on, but no one listened to him, 

Mr. Danby’s heart was full. 

He sat back in his chair, musing, in no unpleasant mood, 
upon the result of Susan’s prophecies; upon the grateful and 
affectionate nature that responded so readily to the first touch 
of kindness; upon his own harsh and careless temper, which 
had so negligently thrown away the means of making one so 
Se and innocent, if not altogethcr happy, so far, and far 

appier than she had been. He was musing upon other plans 
for her enjoyment which began to dawn upon his mind. He 
was savouring all the felicity of ae agate from the ceaseless 
meditation upon self to think with disinterested pleasure upon 
the happiness of another. 

Mr. Wyndham, curious as a child, soon followed his daughter 
to take afresh survey of the pretty trifles which had pleased 
him so‘much, His taste for pretty trifles, which had long 
languished for want of nourishment, seemed to revive upon this 
the first occasion for indulging it. No sooner was he gone than 
Mrs, Danby gave one of her loud “ Liumphs !” 

Mr. Danby started from his pleasant reverie, and looking 
round, said,— | 

“You there, mother ! I protest I had forgotten you.” 

Uv 
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“Tdare say you had, or you would never have let that dan- 
cing Dalilah parade her finery before your mother. You’d have 
been ashamed to have done it.” 

“And pray, mother,” said her son, with a smile, “ what is 
there to be so much ashamed of?” 

“What is there to be ashamed of? why, everything to be 
ashamed of! What are you about ?—suflering your wile to 
wheedle you first out of one thing and then out of another, I 
thought you'd bcen more of a man, Matthew.” 

“1 don’t think it’s the least unlike a man to be wheedled, as 
you call it, by a very charming woman; but | assure you there 
was no wheedling or pretty faces in the business—nhless, indeed, 
poor Susan’s face enters into that category, for she is the only 
whecdler in this case, I assure you,” 

Mrs. Danby’s tongue was now set loose, and she railed un- 
sparingly, first at Susan, then at Imilia, then at her son. 
Every one was included in the most bitter and unjust animad- 
versions, 

The torrent would have flowed, it is impossible to say how 
long, had not Mr. Danby, seeming all at once to take his reso- 
lution, risen from his chair, approached her, and said,— 

“My good mother, I have listened to you a very long time, 
and now I think it is your turn to listen to me. We have had 
enough, and, in my opinion, a great deal too much, of this kind 
of conversation; and, once for all, letit end. The course I pro- 
pose in future to pursne with regard to my wife is one extremely 
different in every respect from that which we have so foolishly, 
selfishly, and ungencrously followed until now. That young 
ludy, when she came among us—” 

‘ Hoot, toot ?” cried the mother, losing all patience—she could 
not bear to hear Emilia called “ that young lady.” 

“She ts a young lady,” reiterated Mr. Danby, “ and we ought 
to have treated her as such, mother,” he added, raising his 
voice with considerable determination, as, beating her foot in an 
angry tattoo on the floor, she seemed resolved not to hear him, 
and turned’ her head obstinately away. 

“Mother! listen to me. We have been friends, and the best 
of friends, from the hour I first had knowledge till this day. I 
love you, mother, and I honour you.” 

“Pretty honour !—love !—nonsense !” 

“TI have let such feelings lead me, perhaps, too far—hence- 
forward, mother,” he continued, speaking louder, “if we are to 
continue friends, you must endeavour to love, and, at all events, 
you shall respect my wife ; for she has been and she is like an 
angel from heaven among us—and she deserves it.” 

And, saying this, he returned to his arm-chair, crossed his 
legs, Jeaned upon his hand, and relapsed into silence. 

o more words were needed; had he spoken for hours he 
could not have made himself better understood. She felt that 
her rule of wrong, of hatred, and injustice was at an end; that, 
in future, the love and respect of the husband would shelter the 
wife from every malign influence, Mr. Danby had entered 
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into the full force of Susan’s representations. He had pondered 
upon them much and long during the last few days, and the 
result of his ruminations had been the resolution to adopt a 
new course, and by what may be esteemed a thing incredible 
in real life, he actually followed up his resolution. 

Emilia soon came into the room again, looking pleased and 
happy, and, sitting down by her husband, endeavoured to amuse 
him with her conversation; while Mrs. Danby, subdued and 
silenced, but gloomy and sulky as possible, sat chewing the cud 
of her discontent in a corner, and scowling on the scene. 


, CHAPTER LIL 


There is a festival, where knights and dames, 

And aught that wealth or lofty lincage claims, 

Appear. Byron. 
It was not until after the cloth had been removed, and Mr, 
Danby had retired to his chambers, that Emilia received the 
second note from Mrs. Lenox; and while she was pondering, 
with a distressed countenance, upon its contents, another from 
Mr. Wilcox, written in a hasty, scrawling manner, was put into 
her hand:— 

“For Heaven's sake, dear Mrs. Danby, do not let Mrs. Lenox go to this 
masquerade to-morrow! Speak to her husband—try any means. I have not 
time to explain myself; but half a word is enough for you. She positively masé 
not go. 
“Inquire,” said Emilia to the servant-maid, showing Mra, 
Lenox’s note, “inquire from the footman who brought this note 
whether his master is expected in town to-night.” 

“The footman says as how Colonel Lenox’s valet had a letter 
from his master to say that he should be in town at eight o’clock 
this evening,” was the answer. 

“Then order me a carriage at Spillman’s, and tell the man to 
be here at @ quarter to eight. I must go outthisevening. Tell 
Mr. Biggs to come to me, 

“ Biggs,” as he entered the room, ‘I must go out this evening 
for half-an-hour, and you must go with me. My dear father, 
_ will you take care of yourself till I come back ?” 

The expression of old Mrs, Danby’s face was worth observing 
while these hurried dircctions were being given. 

There she sat, silent and still, and immoveable as a statue, 
but drinking in every word. 

Emilia, in the innocence of her heart, far from imagining 
that she was giving grounds for suspicion, did not even conceive 
the possibility of any suspicion existing; she did not send in to 
tell Mr. Danby that she was obliged to go out; for, though per 
haps it was the first time since her marriage that ever she had 
left home alone in the evening, she considered herself perfectly 
at liberty in this, as in every similar respect. | 

So at eight the carriage came to tho door, and, acccmpanied 
a Biggs, she dreve to Colonel Lenox’s house in Grosvenor 

et. La 
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But Colonel Lenox had not returned home. 
_ She inquired for Mrs. Lenox; Mrs. Lenox was gone out to 
inner, 
She would step up into the nursery, she said, and see how the 
children were getting on. 
* “Is your master expected to-night?” she asked of the servant 
as she entered the house. 7 

Colonel Lenox had written to his valet that he should cer- 
tainly be at home either this evening or the next morning, but 
had left it uncertain which. 

She resolved to wait till a quarter to nine o’clock, and then 
return in time for Mr. Danby’s tea. ° 

She went up into the nursery—the children wefe both asleep 
—the little boy somewhat better. Emilia visited their tiny cots, 
while nurse held the candle. 

“ He is better,” said nurse, while Emilia looked anxiously at 
the little flushed cheek, and thin feverish hand, which was ex- 
tended upon the fringed and embroidered counterpane. ‘He 
is better; but he frets after his mamma and papa so: the sense 
of that little creature, madam, is wonderful—-l never saw such 
a child—he does not seem to forget as other children do, This 
very night, I thought he was busy with his playthings on the 
floor, and all at once he gets up and runs to stand by my knee, 
and begins to moan at fret; and when I kissed and soothed 
him, and asked him what it was for—‘I want papa and mamma,’ 
sayshe, The dear, little, loving creature!” | 

‘milia sighed, turned away, and looked at the baby. The 
lovely waxen cherub was asleep in all the innocent tran- 
quillity of its age—too young to feel the heavy injury of 
neglecting purents. Perhaps this very innocence affected the 
observer more than even the moanings and lamentations of the 
elder child. | 

She bent her head and kissed the little slumberer; and then, 
hearing the clock go the second quarter, went down to Lisa’s 
boudoir to look for pen and ink, in order to write a note to 
Colonel Lenox. 

Nothing could exceed the disorder in which Mrs, Lenox’s 
books and papers lay upon the beautiful inlaid table; un- 
answered notes—unscttled bills—English novels with uncut 
loaves, and little French volumes halt open—all tossed and 
thrown together as if for days the inhabitant of that adorned 
and beautiful abode had suffered everything to accumulate with- 
out heed. The disorder of her mind was pictured in the confu- 
sion around her, 

With some difficulty Emilia found a sheet of note paper, and 
as she opened the fair enamelled paper-book, her eye was 
caught by two drawings; they were prints for costumes; one 
for Aricl, the other for Belinda, in the “ Rape of the Lock.” At 
the foot of the Belinda was written— . 


“Choose which you like; but I am for Belinda for you. To he sure you 
would inake a sweet Ariel; but if you do not take Belinda, whe can? = [have 
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made up my mind to be Thalestris, and nothing shall persuade me into Belinda 
—so no ceremony, I pray. L. C. 
“ A certain élégant has taken—what do you think ?—Sir Plume!" 


Emilia had read these few words, written in pencil upon the 
lower margin of the drawing, before she well knew what sho 
was doing. 

She shut the book. 

It was then but too true Lisa had resolved upon going to this 
masquerade, and in character. and who was this élégant who 
we to personify Sir Plume? Jt was but too much to be feared 
who. 

And in what company! That of Mrs. Castlerising—a person 
so notorious in the world of fashion—the last person, as Emilia 
believed, that Colonel Lenox would wish his wife to be seen with. 

It became more and more necessary to put Colonel Lenox 
upon his guard; yet to allude to the subject in a note—subject 
to all those casualties to which notes passing through the hands 
of gentlemen’s servants are liable—seemed impossible, except it 
were done in the very most equivocal terms, 

She sat down and wrote— 

“Grosvenor Street, half-past eight. 

‘*¥ came here in hopes to have seen you for a few seconds on your arrival; but I 
can stay no longer, and must go home, It is most urgent for the sake of your 
future happiness, and that of one who should be dearer to you than yourself, that 
I should see you as soon as possible. Can you come to me to-morrow morning ? 
I go with Lisa to this breakfast, but shall not leave home till four, “E.D." | 


She rang the bell, delivered the note, with orders that it should 
be given to Colonel Lenox the moment he arrived, and then 
returned to her carriage and went home. i 

She found no one in Chancery Lane but her father. Old 
Mrs. Danby had gone away directly after dinner, Mr. Danby 
was not yet returned. He did not, in fact, return to tea. Some 
engagement kept him at his chambers till so late, that all his 
family, as was sometimes the case, had retired to rest, and he 
let himself in, 

The next morning he was up and away while Emilia was still 
sleeping; and, at breakfast, the presence of her father prevented 
her doing that which she had intended to do, give him some 
idea of the situation of things. 

Perhaps she was not sorry that no opportunity occurred, Sho 
knew his severe aud sarcastic turn of thought, and most par- 
ticularly revolted from the idea of exposing the faults of her 
friend before a censor go little indulgent; yet she felt that, en- 
gaged and involved as she found herself it would be right to let 
her husband into the confidence However, things happening 
as they did, she had not that morning any opportunity. She 
comforted herself with thinking, that before night the danger 
would be over, and Colonel Lenox and his wife have come to 
that understanding which would preclude the necessity of any 
further interference on her part; and thus, perhaps, do away 
ar ha the necessity for her entering upon the subject with Mr. 

Danby. | 
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And yet she could not help being uneasy. She felt that there 
was a disguise—and disguise she detested. She had written to 
Colonel Lenox—a matter in other circumstances perfectly in- 
different, but which, in her peculiar situation, she thought should 
at least have been mentioned to her husband; but then to men- 
tion it, without entering upon a full explanation of all that had 
passed, seemed to be worse than not to mention it at all, 


CHAPTER LIV. 


Oft could he sneer at others, as beguiled 

By passions worthy of a fool or child; e 

Yet ’gainst that passion vainly still he strove, 

And even in him it asks the name of Love !—Byron. 


Mx: Dansy, who since the happy intervention of Susan had re- 
g@evered his confidence and his cheerfulness as by a charm, 
pushed away his papers, and conversed at breakfast with an 
ease and a gaiety which made him positively agreeable. He 
wasfull, also, of little attentions to poor Mr. Wyndham, whom, 
withéut any intentional unkindness, he had been too much in 
the h&bit of neglecting. The poor man was pleased and happy, 
and Ehnijia smiled her satisfaction. 

She again alluded to her dress, and was full of its praises. 

“T did not think dear Susan had possessed so much taste. 
One must not judge of people's taste by the way they trim them- 
selves out, Isee; forthe dear woman seems to have had odd notions 
upon such subjects, as far as she herself is concerned; but what 
she has chosen for you, Mr. Danby, I really must tell you—as I 
know you will be particularly interested by such subjects—is 
elegance and good taste itself.” 

“I am particularly interested upon this subject, my dear 
Emilia, because I wish you to be particularly pleased yourself. 
Iam happy Susan has hit the matter so well. I had my fore- 
bodings upon the matter, certainly; but I own I thought the 
effect, when ,you came down yesterday, excessively pretty al- 
together, And whattime are you to set out to-day? for I could 
find in my heart to be such an old fool as just to step in and 
look at you again.” 

“Oh, pray do! I was only half complete yesterday. Do come 
in and see me in all my glory, decked out to perfection in your 
present. Do come in yetors I go, Mr. Danby: I shall be th 

appier for having displayed myself to you before I go among a 
set of people, whom, really, I don’t care the least to please,” 

“Does that sentence really mean all it appears to imply, 
Emilia?” said he, looking at ler with one of his sharp-question- 
ing expressions of the eye. 

“Tf it implies that your approbation is in all things most va- 
luableto me, that sentence does mean all it implies,” she answered 
with an air of simple sincerity which made his heart plow, 

Oh, blessed, blessed Susan! 
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The morning passed away—hour followed hour—still no sign 
from Colonel Lenox. 

Twolittle notes she had received, but neither of them from him. 

The first was from Lisa. ; 

““T came home so late last night !—a miserable preparation for this breakfast. 
I shall not go carly, and I dare say your serene highness will be in no irrational 
hurry. I will send the carriage for you at four, and we will go down /éte-d-icle 
There will be men enough to be had when we get there. The man, who above 
all men, ought to be there, is——-: but it’s no matter. I begin to imitate your 
philosophy at last, Emilia, and am as hard and insensible as the nether millstone.” 


The second was from Mr. Wilcox. 


“IT cannot get to see you this morning: I have business with my lawyer that, 
will not be delayed. 1 was in a party last night, where I heard things said which 
only make me the more and more anxious upon the subject I spoke to you of, 
I shall take care to be at the entrance into the gardens, and shall wait there till 1 
see youcomein. I will join you immediutely. In the mean time, do not sufflr 
her to go to this odious masquerade.” 


Three o’clock, and who now so proud and happy as both 
Susan and Mary, presiding at their sweet mistress’s toilet ? 
while Emilia, anxious and troubled as she is, canmot help 
feeling her heart beat with a sort of foolish pleasure, as, thus 
restored to herself, she is about once more to enter the world, 
to which she has so long been a stranger. 

She cannot—no, she is neither wise enough, nor indifferent 
enough, nor worried enough—she cannot help looking with 
pleasure upon the charming being that her glass reflects. 

At last the finishing stroke is put to Susan’s handiwork;. she 
strokes down the skirt; she arranges the last pin: she throws 
the beautiful lilac cloak over the snowy white of the dress; she 
places the light bonnet over the long, flowing curls, and pyo- 
nounces her young mistress ‘‘ done.” 

Mr. Danby has not yet arrived; hut Mrs. Danby, curious as 
the rest of her sex, in spite of her ill-humour and dissatisfac- _ 
tion at the whole business, cannot deny herself the pleasure of 
really seeing “ How sie will look, pranked out in all this new 
finery.” So she is sitting in the little dining-room, when Emi- 
lia enters, beauteous as the rose of Sharow, and after salnting 
her, goes up to and kisses her father. 

Biggs enters with a note. 

It is hastily opened, perused with a look of vexation and an- 
noyance, a shake of the head, and a half angry, half impatient 
little stamp with her foot upon the floor; then itis torn in four 
pieces and flung within the fender. Again she hastily stoops 
down, ungloves her hand, collects the pieces, opens a table- 
drawer, thrusts them in, locks it and takes out the key, and, 
turning to Biggs with “ No answer,” continues her attentions 
to her father. 

The old lady’s mouth was now pursed up into the smallest 
possible dimensions; while her sharp black eyes were observing 
everything that passed. 

Mr. Danby at length camo in. He had left his chambers at 
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this unusual hour. He called himself, and he felt himself, to 
be an old fool for it; yet he could not deny himself the delight 
of seeing his charming treasure a second time dressed out and 
adorned with his gifts, 

He hoped for one more glance of those happy and affectionate 
eyes, which were to him more bright than the day-spring. His 
heaven was there—he could imagine no greater. To see her 
happy, and through him—to feel that he was not altogether 
indifferent to this beloved and beauteous creatare—to creep in, 
gaze at her, and not feel hated, was as the joy of paradise to him. 

He stole in so gently that she did not hear him enter the 
room, for she was stooping down and talking to her father, 
Mr. Wyndham was praising and admiring her dress with re- 
newed pleasure, and in his childish way examining and re- 
marking upon every part of it—so proud and so happy to 
recover the daughter of earlier and better days, that he was 
almost crying for joy. 

She was busy lending herself to his feebleness and hia enjoy- 
ment, and felt additionally pleased and additionally grateful to 
seo him so content. 

‘Mr. Danby stole to her side with— 

“ Now it is my turn to admire you, Emilia.” | 

She turned round a little startled, and gave him such a sud- 
den, bright, and speaking look. 

One look alone before had ever told so much; and ah! how 
Gifferent had the expression been from this! 

“ Well, my love,” he said—it was the first time in the course 
cf their long connexion that he had ever once ventured to use 
that word—“ you are really beautiful.” 

She laughed at the compliment. 

“You must not be so proud of your own handiwork indeed, 

Mr. Danby.” 
~  “ And what do you call this? and what is this stuff?’ He 
went on examining the various parts of her dress with the 
curious eye of a scientific philosopher engaged in the examina. 
tion of some rare and beautiful production of nature. 

“Qh, this is called silk, and this is called lace—real Brus- 
sels! as that extravagant Susan proudly called it; and this. is 
from the looms 6f India;—-one must use great words upon s0 
great an occasion.” 

And so she prattled to him; for her heart was full of his 
kindness; and findness was never lost upon the cheerful spirit 
of Emilia. 

And now the clock struck four, and a carriage was heard 
coming up the street. 

“Mrs. Lenox’s carriage,” said the maid. 

“ What time are we to expect you back, Emilia?” 

“ Why, really, 1 am so ignorant at what time these things 
usually end, that I cannot exactly promise when—lI shall, I 
hope, he back by nine o'clock. I mean to honour you and my 
father with my company at tea, arrayed in all my splendour,” 

“Do go, if you possibly can. And yet, don’t—don’t think of 
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us—don’t come home sooner than you quite like on our account, 
mv dear.” 

These were his last words as he handed her into the carriage, 
aud returned up stairs a happier and prouder man than he had 
ever been in his life, 

His mother might pinch her lips, look significant, and shake 
her head—he cared not: he said a few good-natured things to 
her; but, seeing that she was resolutely and obstinately out of 
huraour, he, after asking her to stay to dinner, to which she 
consented, prowled about the room, found an old Edinburgh 
Review, and, burying himself in the arm-chair, his peculiar 
property, fell back, crossed his knees, and began to pore upon 
it with one eye, in all the delight of his former bachelor ease 
and negligence—his pleasant feelings considerably enhanced 
by the charming recollection of the sweet vision which had just 
passed before his eyes; and his honest and affectionate heart 
revelling in a variety of delightful feelings that no cold, selfish 
bachelor, I can tell him, will ever know. He really could not 
find it in his heart to go to his chambers again that day; so be 
sat reading his old Edinburgh till dinner-time. 


Mr, Danby happened to have nothing very important that 
day on hand; so even after dinner, and quite contrary to his 
usual custom, he for once indulged himself with staying at home. 

His mother had relaxed a good deal in her temper, under the 
influence of a dinner with her son—a considerably better dinner, 
too, than any she allowed herself at home. She was sitting, 
moreover, in that seat which she could never see occupied b 
her daughter-in-law without feclings of bitter envy—the hea 
of her son’s table. He had made her drink a glass of wine to 
his wife’s health; for it happened to be her birthday, and she 
had performed the ceremony less ungraciously than might have 
been expected. She grew, at last, quite chatty and agreeable; 
for she could be very agreeable when she chose—at least, in 
her son’s opinion—and she talked of old times and old things; 
while Mr. Wyndham, full and content with the good things of 
this life, which to-day had fallen largely to his share, dozed and | 
snored in his chair. 

Mr. Danby sat breaking his biscuits, sipping his wine, and 
answering by a few idle monosyllables to his mother; every 
now and then pulling out his huge, old-fashioned gold watch, 
and looking at the hour. 

He was a little like the man with the saddle—he thought it 
was time she should have come back before it was possible for 
her to have arrived, 

“Was not that nine o’clock,” at last he said, “that struck? 
Don’t you think it is time to be talking of tea?” 

“It’s only eight—I counted it. Look at your watch,” said 
the old lady. “I never knew that watch go wrong. It was 
your father’s watch, made by that old Rigby in Fleet Street 
The first little money your poor father had to spare, he bought 
me that clock which stands in.my lobby to this day. I never 
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heeded a watch much, but I did long for a handsome eight-day 
clock, I own. The next he laid out in buying himself that 
watch. He said, when he did buy a costly thing, he liked it to 
be a good thing. It has a plain outside, but it mever goes 
wrong, It was like your father, Matthew. Whaton earth can 
have made it go wrong now?” 

Mr. Danby smiled as he thought of the foolish force of that 
passion (so unlike the well-reguiated affections of his father), 
which had made time stand still. 

He showed the dial-plate to his mother, only saying,— 

“It is not the watch that is in fault this time, you see.” 

“La! to think of your making such a blunder! Eight o’clock 
—to be sure. 1 never did know that watch go wrong.” 

After another long, weary half-hour, Mr, Danby looked at 
his watch again, and then he began to think the hour would 
never come to an end; and it just came into his head that the 
old Edinburgh might help him through it, as a change from his 
mother’s conversation; so he said— 

‘“ Suppose we go up stairs, though it wants yet half an hour 
of tea; for the time seems long, owing to my not being at my 
chambers as usual, I suppose.” 

“Won't you have tea?” 

“No, no—not till a little after ninc. We will give her a 
quarter of an hour’s law.” 

At last the clock struck again—nne. 

‘It was unreasonable to suppose that she could return to 
tea,” he thought to himself; and after waiting with his watch 
in his hand, and his eyes fixed upon the minute finger, till the 
quarter of the hour was over, he turned round, pulled the bell, 
ordered tea, and resumed his Edinburgh. 

Tam afraid all the wisdom of that renowned Review was 
quite lost upon him, 

The words passed mechanically through his brain; but not 
one of them reached that strange, mystical place where the 
perception is supposed to reside. I mean what you call—be- 
cause you know nothing about it—the sensorium. 

He read every word, and he did not perceive the sense of one. 
You have all of you, 1 dare say, often done the same. 

Kivery time a carriage rattled up the narrow street, he started 
and listened, though he did not raise his eyes from the page. 

_ But all the carriages passed by. 

Tea came. 

The cheerful, hissing, bubbling urn was placed upon the table, 
and his mother proceeded with all due formality to rince and 
wipe the cups with the napkin laid across her knee, according 
to the old fashion of her old days; and then she put the exact 
quantity of tea necessary for three ‘ad ae into the teapot. “lor, 
if my daughter-in-law choose to be so late,” thought she, “I 
do not see why the dregs of the teapot may not be good enough 
for her.” Mr. Wyndham rolls his ample arm-chair upon its 
easily revolving castors to the table, and falls upon his favourite 
crumpets and muffins, — 
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Mr. Danby never once raises his head from his Edinburgh 
Review. 

His mother handed to him the plate of crumpets; but he put 
it away—he wanted another hand to present it. Even his 
favourite tea—his beloved cup of tea—stood chilling and un- 
tasted upon the little table beside him. 

Half-past—another quarter—and the maid comes in to ask, 
“ Shall she take away the things?” 

“ No,” said her master, lifting up his head; “Mrs. Danby 
will want tea when she comes in.” 

Ten o'clock. 

And Biggs enters to carry away his master to bed, 

“Do you know in what part of Wimbledon Mr, Gibson’s house 
is?” asks Mi Danby. “ How far should yon call it from town ?” 

“[ believe I know the place, sir—out beyond Wimbledon 
Park—seven miles, at least, from Jlyde Park Corner, I have 
always heard it reckoned.” 

Mr. Danby’s brow looked somewhat smoother. He tossed off 
his cup of tea, resumed his book, and actually read five or six 
pages, and understood them. 

At last he lifted up his head, and said,— 

“Don’t stay longer on my account, mother. It is past your 
Hae jhour ot going to bed, Pray don’t think of me, but yo 
nome,” 

“ No,” said his mother, Icoking for once in her life reall 
grieved, as well as annoyed and vexed. “Det me stay with 
you a little longer, Matthew.” 

“ My heart misgives me lest some accident should have hap- 
pened,” she was going to add; but, for once in her life, she fell 
so really anxious that she was afraid to alarm him. . 

She held her tongue, and took her knitting. 

Eleven o’clock—twelve. 

Then Mr. Danby pushed back his chair, threw down his book, 
rose, paced the room, first looked out of one window, then out 
of the other. | 

A pitch dark night, and the rain pattering in the street. 

The lamps, dwindled to imperceptible points through the 
haze of the rain—gas was not then—were shedding a faint light 
upon the pavement, along which nothing was now passing. 
Door shut after door, as a stray foot-passenger might be heard 
returning along the dripping flagstones. 

At last all that is over; everything hushed, and a deep sleep, 
as of death, has fallen upon the vast and busy life of the huge 


city. 

‘The deep bell of St. Paul’s tolls One. 

And now Mrs. Danby and her son began to look pale, and to 
shudder, and to exchange strange looks of meaning with each 
other. 

The mother had, after all, a mother’s heart, and she was 
trembling for her son, as she saw the almost ghastly look of 
alarm with which he turned from the window and resumed his 
place in his arm-chair, sitting bolt upright in it—only listening, 
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Two, 

There is a sound of footsteps rapidly approaching up the 
street; a clattering of pattens, as of one in haste; and then a 
knock at the door. 

Both mother and son started from their chairs; and Mr. 
Danby scuffiing along with more than his usual trepidation and 
awkwardness, hurries down stairs; and after bungling at the 
lock for several minutcs, finally undoes the door. 

But it is only Susan. 

She looks bewijdered with the light, and her cloak is dripping 
with wet. 

He dares hardly speak—he hardly can articulate,— 

“'W hat news, Susan?” ee 

“Bless my heart! What news? Why do you ask me? It’s 
for me to ask what news? What can keep missis out s0 late 4 
I’ve been sitting up for her till my patience is run out. Never 
knew her to do such a thing before in all my life. 1 thought 
she’d come in every minute; but at last I was forced for to 
come and see, What 7s the matter, Matthew Danby?” 

* Come up stairs, Susan. You will find your mistress in the 
sitting-room,” - 

And, mastering with a strong effort his excessive disappoint- 
ment, he followed Susan slowly up stairs. 

Susan was in the sitting-room in a moment, and had already 
looked round with— 

“My stars! what keeps you here, madam, when young Mrs, 
Danby has been in bed these three hours, I suppose.” 

‘She is not come back, Susan.” 

** Not come back!” Susan was exclaiming as Mr. Danby en- 
tered the room. “ Not come back! Why, somcthing must have 
happened—they’ve had carriages overturned. Some o’ them 
rickety things with their prancing horses, J’ll be bound—and 
who knows but the poor thing’s hurt, and a’most kilt! Have 
you been sending to see after her?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Danby, shaking her head; “it’s no carriage 
overturned, I’m thinking, Susan.” 

“Why, what are you thinking, madam—that maybe she’s 
staid away without leave, for to go to this grand masquerade 
they’re all a-talking of? Never tellme! That’s not a sort of 
a place our missis will ever be a-putting her head in—and with- 
out her husband’s leave and countenance, forsooth! Don’t, 
Matthew Danby—don’t nourish suspicions, as I sce by your 
look youdo. Don’t think badly of the sweetest young lady and 
the best wife ever man had. And don’t, madam—I pray you 
don’t— put such thoughts into young master’s head. Til 
lay my life, she’s where she cught to be; but I’m sadly afeard 
there’s been some accident, | 

“Tt does not signify,” cried Susan, springing up from the 
chair behind the door, where she had seated herself, and been 
watching, like the rest, in silent expectation for some time, 


‘1 must go to Grosvenor Street, and hear what’s become of 
them all,” 
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“ They'll not be gone to bed,” she added, in answer to a re- 
monstrance from her mistress; ‘ uever tell me—they’ll not be 
gone to bed—that porter sits there, in that large black London 
wagon of a thing of his, day and night; and he sleeps no more 
than if he was a watch-dog, which he looks like enough, He’s 
always awake—and at all hours there’s coming and going in 
them houses—and I’ll call Biggs up, and we'll go together, and 
I'll bring you news of some sort or other, Matthew Danby.” 

“Til go myself,” said Mr. Danby. 

“You won’t do no such thing, begging your pardon, sir; for 
the night’s like the deluge, and the streets are all of a swim— 
and you’rc all of a tremble now, like a leat—and how shall I get 
you along fhe slippery flag-stones? No, no, missis, don’t let 

lim, Let Biggs and me go, Weill gct along fast enough, and 
be back again in a twinkling.” 

It took yet another half hour to awaken Biggs, and for Biggs 
to dress himself. It was half-past three before Susan could set 
out. 

lt was near five before she returned, 

She was alone. 

She came straight up stairs, looking pale, scared, and be- 
wildered. 

“Tas there been an accident ?” was Mr. Danby’s hurried ex- 
clamation. 

“ No, sir.” 

“Sit down and tell us,” said Mrs. Danby, with a sort of 
forced composure, seeing that her son could not speak. 

‘You needn’t have gone for to be afeard that I should find 
’em all asleep in Grosvenor Street,” she began roughly; “ for 
there’s not a servant among ’em, I verily bclieve, a-bed—and 
there’s neither master nor missis, nor any on ’em come home, 
though it went half-past four o’clock afore I left the door.” 

“ Well, but,” said Mr. Danby, endeavouring to recall his 
spirits and recollect himself; ‘“ that, I believe, is no such very 
unusual thing. They keep extremely late hours in fashionable 
houses, I understand.” 

“ It’s late, five o’clock in the morning is, for the most fashion- 
ablest of them, I expect; but that’s not it, There’s something 
more than common a-going on—the very nurses in the nursery 
haven’t been a-bed. ill you hear what I have to tell or not?” 

“For God’s sake let us hear!” 

“ Well, then, I went and knocked and rang as usual, and the 
old porter opened, and I asked, ‘Who’s at home?’ ‘ Nobody,’ 
says he. ‘ Ay,’ says I, ‘in your lying fashion of ‘ Not at home,’ 
1 know very well; but my missis was ont with your missis, and 
she’s not come back to her house; and we are all uneasy, like, 
for fear of an accident with some o’ them carriages; 80, pray, 
tell the truth, friend—( I knows the porter, and he knows me ) 
—who’s at home?—and how did they come home, and where's 
my own missis?’ 

‘‘« There’s none of ’°em come home—not one,’ says he, ‘without 
any of them lies, as you call them!—that is to any, they’ve al 
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been at home—your missis, and all; and they’ve all gene out 
again, Some one way, some another. Some by ones, and some 
by twos; but it’s not for a porter to have ears, or eyes, or any 
natural senses; and if it wasn’t that you’re a friend of Charlotte’s 
there, in the nursery, I would not tell you so much as that. 
Put your missis is safe enough from carriage accidents; be you 
sure of that—and so go your ways, and let me go on with my 
nap.’ And so he turned round, and, sure as you’re alive, was 
snoring away, as usual, in five seconds like.” 
“ And is this all you learned?” began Mrs, Danby. 
“No, ma’am, it isn’t; I went right up into the nursery, for I 
wanted to hear more. I thought to have found them all a-bed 
—but I thought Id try, for my heart misgave me like, from the 

orter’s manner, that all was not as it ought for to be. And so 

opened the nursery-door softly, to avoid waking the children ; 
but there was nurse up, and sitting by the fire, and the child 
asleep upon her knee, Nurse looked as if she had been crying. 

“<QOh! is it you, Susan?’ she said, turning round; ‘ only you! 
How come you here, at this time of night? 

“<« A-seeking of my missis,’ says I, ‘who’s never come home!’ 

“We'd a little more talk—but I won’t bother you with it— 
indeed, I won't, Master Matthew—for 1 can see how you look; 
your poor heart’s all a-going noways; but I'll tell you all I 
learned without plaguing you with more of my nonsense, 

“ They didn’t any of ’em come home from that confounded 
breakfast till very late. It was dark. 

“First comes Mrs, Lenox, all by herself in some other carriage 
than her own; and she goes into her boudoir, and tears off her 
bonnet without untying the strings; and slips off her cloak, and 
her bracelets, as if she was suffocating—and then up into her 
nursery—and her children are both asleep. 

“She comes right into the middle of the room, looking all as 
one more dead than alive. And she stood with her face blue— 
almost black, nurse said—bold upright in the middle of the 
nursery, looking round all scared, as it were; and then she 
dashes to the children’s beds; and begins for to kneel down, 
and to kiss their poor little hands, like one distracted ; but all 
without shedding one single tear—and the little ones were soon 
awaked, and began to scream and to cry ; and she snatches up 
baby, and clasps it to her heart, and runs round and round the 
nursery with it, like one out of her mind; and then Master 
Timmy, as they call him, cries for mamma, and she flings her- 
self on the bed and half smothers him with kisses ; and then 
there is a loud thundering knock at the door ; and she gathers 
up her hair, which had all tumbled about her shoulders, and 
starts away, like one at the judgment-call, and on with her 
bonnet and shawl again, and down stairs, and into the carriage, 
and she is gone!” 

The mother and son, fixed and almost as icy as statues, 
listened to the appalling tale. 

Susan went on,— 

“ The next whe comes in is Colonel Lenox—the master him- 
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self; and he, he’s a great stalwart, handsome man. Did you 
ever see him, sir? Such a noble figure of aman! Such a royal- 
looking man, as one may say; and he comes in. And nurse 
heard his voice very loud down stairs; he was a-asking for Mrs. 
Lenox, and whose carriage she was a-gone in, It’s the worst 
of Colonel Lenox, he goes into terrible passions at times. And 
there he was, a-swearing and a-banging about, and at last, up 
he comes, tearing into the nursery; and he asks, ‘ Has Mrs. 
Lenox been here to-night?? And nurse tells him as how sho’s 
been a-going on—a-kissing the children like a poor mad thing. 
And then he gives a kind of a cry, and he catches up the poor 
things, and kisses them each of them, once—but such a kiss! 
nurse said—dand down he goes again, and bang out of the house. 

“ The last as comes in is our sweet missis, and she must g° 
up into the nursery too; so nurse had it all, you see. ‘Then she 
comes up, hurried and trembling with haste and want of breath, 
and looking just like a glancing, innocent angel, says nurse, 
after all their passionate ways, and she asks, too, has Mrs. 
Lenox been home? And when nurse tells her of how she'd 
been a-going on, our dear young lady falls into a sort of despair, 
too, like, and falls a-kissing and weeping over the children, her 
tears streaming like rain over her beautiful cheeks, and all 
kneeling on the ground in her beautiful dress; and up comes 
the housemaid all in a hurry, with a little note, and a great 
black sort of a cloak, and a black mask—they call them cloak 
dominys, they tell me—and she reads the note, and tears it into 
a million pieces, and puts it on the fire; and then, her beautiful 
white hands all in a tremble, so that she can hardly put on her 
dominy, or fix her nasty black mask—down stairs with her. 
And there’s a carriage at the door—and there’s a man in it, 
another black dominy, and a black mask too; and he was a 
man for Philip saw his boot; and the valet said it was his 
master’s boot; and he steps out of the carriage, and puts her. in, 
and jumps in after her. She was a-crying under her mask, the 
servants said. And that’s all,” said Susan, sitting down, pant- 
ing for breath, and looking like one almost distracted herself. 

Mr. Danby had by this time become almost literally trans- 
fixed in his chair; his cheek grew deadly pale—his eyes stared, 
his Jaw fell—he seemed to be dying. “s 

“Master, master!’—‘ Son, son!” cried both the womert at 
once, running up to him. . 

“ Don’t take on so, master!—perhaps they’re only all gone 
to the nasty maskerade, after all. Biggs is gone to the mas- 
kerade house to inquire, and he'll call the last thing at Gros- 
venor Street, and see whether they be any of them come back. 
I saw powers of carriages, with masks in ’em a-driving home 
as I went; but they were almost all gone, and the strects 
cleared, as I came back. Master, master, have patience! All 
will come right—all wll come right!” Susan kept reiterating; 
but it was plain her own faith was fast giving way. 

The cries of the women recalled Mr. Danby to himself. 

“T hear Biggs coming home,” he said ; “fetch him up.” 
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“You went to the Argyle Rooms, Biggs,” said Mr, Danby, 
with foreed composure, as he entered the room; “is the mas- 
querade over?” 

“The doors were shut, and all the company gone.” 

“You returned home by Grosvenor Street?” 

“I did, sir.” | 

‘Were any of the party come in?” 

“Not one of them, sir.” 

“That will do—go to your master’s room again; that will do, 
good Susan. Don’t trouble yourself about me—that will do, 
mother!” 

But his mother had left the room, She returned in about a 
quarter of an hour, She had four pieces of torn paper in her 
hand, She placed them before her son. He took them, and, 
with wonderful composure, read— 


“ You were—you ever have been—you ever will be—the tutelary angel of my 
destiny! I will mect you at the place you appoint; and owe my happiness—all 
the happiness that is left on earth for me—to you. 

6s E. Gi" 


“I know the hand, mother, perfectly,” said Mr. Danby, tear- 
ing the paper into the minutest atoms with a coolness aud per- 
severance that surprised her, 

“And now,” said he, once more taking out his watch, “it is 
past six o’clock, Susan. My poor mother Jooks pale and ill; 
she is not accustomed to this watching. Take her and put her 
to bed carefully. Nay, dear, good Susan, you need not make 
yourself unhappy about me. We have done very well without 
this woman—we will do withont her again; but be sure you ave 
kind to her father!” 

Poor Mrs. Danby, in spite of her tough spirit, was now 
thoroughly knocked up and subdued. She, like many other 
people, could anticipate with almost a feeling of complacency at 
a distance, a catastrophe which complctely overwhelmed her 
when it actually occurred, 

The bitterness of her son’s distress she read in the very calm- 
ness of his manner and countenance. It was the very first time 
in her life that she had stood in the awful presence of misery. 
She felt quite sick, faint, and ill; and, though unwilling to leave 
him, suffered herself, at lust, to yield to the solicitations of 
Susan, and to be led home to bed, . 

It was now broad daylight—Emilia did not appear—and they 
had ail three lost every expectation of ever secing her more, 

So they separated in a weary, melancholy manner, 

The two woman, accompanied by Biges, who had not again 
gone to bed, and whom Susan entreated to help her with her 
old mistress, set forward for Charlotte Strect. 

But, when they were ail gone, ir, Danby took his hat, and 
walked out-to the chemist's, 


CHAPTER LV. 


Oh, call me not to justify the wrong 
That thy unkindncss lays upon my heart.—SHAKSPEARE. 


Jimitia, looking, as I have vainly attempted to describe her, 
beautiful, charming, interesting—and the more interesting that 
her sweet countenance had a somewhat troubled and clouded 
expression—had set forward in Mrs. Lenox’s carriage, and 
soon arrived in Grosvenor Street. 

The footmen knocked, opened the carriage door, and with the 
announcement, “ Mrs, Lenox is coming down,” stood on each 
side, waiting efor her: it was vain, therefore, to ask to descend 
and speak to Colonel Lemox here,—she must wait, perforce, for 
the meeting in the gardoty 

His note had dissatisfied and vexed her; there was something 
in the tone of it distressing to her feelings; it might and it might 
not mean to imply that he had at last submitted to the terms 
of simple friendship which she was so resolutely determined to 
enforce; it had annoyed her, and had added to the cloud upon 
her countenance. 

Mrs. Lenox did not keep her long waiting; dressed in the 
most beautiful and airy manner, she came carelessly fluttering 
down, and, entering the carriage, placed herself by the side ot 
her friend. The carriage was open, the day bright, blue, and 
shining, with white flying clouds careering overhead, The 
air was most sweet and refreshing, as the light carriage darted 
forward, and made its way towards Wimbledon: Emilia looked 
at Lisa, and Lisa looked at Emilia. 

It was Lisa who spoke first. - 

“Upon my word, Eimily, you seem equipped for conquest this 
morning. Why, what a lovely dress you have got on! That 
dress was never hatched in Chancery Lane, I'll be bound. 
Which of the fairies brought it to you from the tasteful regions 
of the West? Wherever you got it, you look uncommonly well 
in it, Emilia.” 

There was the least possible tinge of ill-humour, of anxiety, 
of envy, as she spoke. 

“Tt is a present from Mr. Danby,” said Emilia; “but do not 
let us talk of my muslins; I have something of more importance 
to speak to you about, Lisa.” 

Lisa’s colour rose, 

“T hope you are not going to bother me again with your ridi- 
culous, prudish notions about masquerades, Why on earth 

ray, am I not to go—where every one else in the town is going ‘ 

tis too absurd! Pray, Emilia, don’t say one word more upon 
that subject; for, I tell you beforehand, they will be all thrown 
away.” 

“There tvould be no reason upon earth why you should not 
go, Lisa, if Colonel Lenox had no objection to your going; but 
as his opinions upon this subject are, unfortunately, pretty wel! 

x | 
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known, and as—forgive me, Lisa—you are suspected of being 
somewhat too much under other influences, and—” 

“Don’t talk to me in this way, Emilia; you take too much 
upon yourself; I won’t bear it.” 

Emilia was silenced for a moment; then she attempted the 
subject again. 

“Let me only tell you what passed the other night at C——’s 
Club; let me make you aware of the truth of the facts, at least, 
Lisa; of course, afterwards, you must do as you please.” 

“ [ don’t want to hear disagreeable facts; I hate these tell-tale 
ae of things. What is it to me what young men say at their 
clubs? 

And she turned herself away, and looked doggedly out of the 
other side of the carriage, as if resolved not to listen to a word 
more. 

But Emilia persevered, and related, as briefly as she could, all 
that she had learned. She could not feel sure whether Lisa 
even heard one syllable that she said. She kept her face ob- 
stinately turned away, and appeared occupied in watching every 
object that they chanced to pass. 

At length her carriage drove through the gato into Mr. Gib- 
son’s beautiful and extensive pleasure-grounds; she then threw 
herself back, and played negligently with the tassels of her cor- 
delier, every now and then looking up to answer the salutes of 
her different friends as they passed by, but not taking tlic 
slightest notice of Emilia. . 

A group of gentlemen stood about the door, and under the 
magnificent Grecian portico, as the carriage drove up; and 
Emilia distinguished, with a beating heart, the tall figure of 
Colonel Lenox, pre-eminent among the rest. Mr. Wilcox was 
also there, but not that one person whom she most of all dreaded 
to see. 

Followed by the two gentlemen, Lisa and her friend, having 
crossed a lofty and splendidly ornamented. hall, literally tapes- 
tried with flowers and plants, entered the drawing-room, whose 
windows, down to the ground, were wide open and showed the 
bright beaming sun ghttering upon the lake beyond, under the 
arched hangings of crimson and white muslin that softened the 
beautiful light. Here they were introduced to the mistress of 
the house, and, having paid their devoirs, and exchanged the 
half-dozen sentences de rigueur upon such occasions, the party 
strolled through the open window to the velvet, grassy lawns 
and enchanted gardens beyond. | 

The gardens were but a repetition of the well-known but most 
beautiful English secene—of pendent groves, of magnificent trees, 
whose branches kissed the green turf at their feet; of flowers 
of every form and hue, disposed in the most artistical variety; 
of basins and canals of transparent water; of fountains spari- 
ling gaily in the sun. They were filled with gay groups of 
visiters, their dresses displaying all the bright hues of the rain- 
bow; while the various military bands, sounding and clanging 
through the air, gave life and animation to the scone, 
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Surely, of all forms of festivity—so that the san will but shine 
—a breakfast of this eis yaaa is the most festive, 

Little, however, were the minds of any of my party attuned 
to such festivity. Emilia, separated by the crowd from the two 
pouyemens passed out alone, silent and unregarded, for sho 

new no one; while Lisa was soon surrounded by a crowd of 
admiring acquaintance, and was out of her sight before she was 
aware, Which way Mrs. Lenox took escaped her notice in 
the hurry and confusion of the moment, natural to one so little 
accustomed of late.to this kind of scenes. 

She walked slowly up and down the beautiful terrace in front 
of the house, smiling in a soniewhat melancholy manner at her 
own exceeding simplicity, which could have led her so earnestly 
to desire, for Lisa’s sake, to be present at this breakfast, when 
it was plain her presence or absence would be equally unim- 
portant and equally ineffectual to influence her friend’s conduct 
in the least degree. She was musing painfully upon all these 
Pe as she paced the grass alone, but not long was she suf- 
fered so to remain; she heard a quick step approaching her— 
turned—it was Colonel Lenox. 

She was at the further end of the long terrace when he came 
ve her, where it was terminated by a winding shady walk, 
which led to another part of the flower-gardens. 

“You wanted to speak to me, Mrs, Danby,” said he, address- 
ing her in a grave, ceremonious manner, and pointing to the 
walk before them. 

Emilia coloured, hesitated; a feeling of doubt, of distrust 
came over her: he looked, it is true, ceremonious and cold, an 
yot there was a repressed agitation and impatience under this 
assumed manner, which she—she who knew him so perfectly— 
understood but too well. 

She looked so exceedingly lovely at that moment—-so like the 
Kimilia Wyndham of former and happier times—that he found 
it impossible to preserve the coldness of manner he had at first 
affected. 

“Say what you have to say, Emilia,” he said, in a low voice, 
and a rapid, agitated manner; “it concerns Mrs. Lenox, I sup- 
pose: let me hear it, and let me be gone.” 

“Do you know her plans for the evening ?” 

“No, surely; I never trouble my head about her plans.” 

“Ah! Colonel Lenox,” she exclaimed, shaking her head 
sadly, ‘this fatal, fatal indifference! Is it right?—is it well? 
But forgive me: three words of warning will be sufficient—you 
must not let her go to the masquerade to-night, unless in your 
own company.” 

“The masquerade!” said he, vehemently; “what are you 
talking of ! She cannot be so absurd as to imagine me incon- 
sistent enough either to go myself, or suffer her to appear there!”’ 

Emilia shook her ee ; | 

“She knows my opinion of these ridiculous, vulgar things; 
she knows them to be the very last places in the world at which 
I choose my wife to appear. J interfere little enough in her 
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pleasures; but she knows what I think upon that one subject; I 
should suppose she would not dare to disregard it,” 

“ Perhaps she trusts to your indtflgence—shall I venture to 
call it your carelessness, Colonel Lenox ?—and supposes that in 
this, as in other things, she is just left to do as she pleases. For- 
give me, but—I think you cannot be surprised that she should.” 

“Every one knows my opinion upon this head!” cried he, im- 
petuously; “every one in the world, and she best of all. We 
had a desperate quarrel upon the subject once before; but I stood 
my ground, carried my point, and forced her to send a refusal. 

NV ho can have had the malice or the impertinence to persuade 
her into this foily ?” Pd 

“Mrs. Castlerising has been arranging a party in character, 
I believe: you cannot wonder that she was anxious to have your 
beautiful Liisa to make one of it.” 

“Mrs. Castlerising! Is it possible? Lisa going with them, 
of all people in the world!” 

* And why not with them ?” 

‘You know nothing about it,” he cried, with his old abrupt- 
ness. “ Why not with them? They are the very last people on 
earth that she ought to be seen with. Good Heavens! what a 
fool she is!” | 

Emilia was silent. She felt—as those who have the generosity, 
or the imprudence, as the case may be, to interfere in the affairs 
of others are fated to feel—the most painful doubt and anxiety 
as to whether she should actually do good or harm by a mea- 
sure so excessively difficult and embarrassing as the one she had 
adopted. Had she said enough? Had she said too much? Might 
she not merely irritate Colonel Lenox against his wife, and fail 
in persuading him to the only course which could be of service? 

At last, after a pause of some continuance, during which he 
walked by her side with that impatient, irritated countenance 
which she remembered of old, she ventured again to break 
silence, and to say,— 

“Lisa has, I see, set her heart upon this masquerade, where, 
she assures me, all of her acquaintance are going. Why should 
you not go with her? why not indulge her in a wish that seems 
so natural? Only give her your countenance and protection, 
and all will be well.” 

“TI go with her! J make a mountebank of mysclf for the 
sake of indulging this wild, this insatiable love of pleasure, 
which keeps her in one restless state of irritating excitement, to 
the neglect of every duty she has upon earth !” 

“ Ah, Colonel Lenox, do not say so! you mistake the charac- 
ter of Lisa,—indeed you do! This insatiable craving for excite- 
ment and pleasure is not her real nature. Had she—” 

“Had she been like you!” he cried; but, checking himself,— 
“don’t turn away, Emilia, Iam not going to offend you. To 
see you thus—thus, as at the last moment we parted !—yourself 
again, the Emilia Wyndham of the Oaks, drives me almost 
beside myself! Forgive me; but, when I contrast her... . 
Good Heavens, grant me patience, for 1 am a miserable manu 


re 
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“Oh, Colonel Lenox!’ she exclaimed, her cheek growing 
first red, then very pale, as she turned hurt and displeased away, 
“why will you talk in this manner? Why will you make me 
repent that I have ventured to speak to you—that I have been 
so vory, very foolish as to interfere in your affairs! I see it is 
all useless. How can you—why will you—persist in these 
wretched comparisons, which wrong your Lisa as much as they 
do myself?” 

“They do indeed do her a grievous wrong!” said he, with a 
deep sigh. 

imilia was now quite at a stand. She felt that a conver- 
sation such as this ought at all events to be put an end to; and 
yet the very purpose of the conversation seemed worse than de- 
feated. But to stay and listen to language such as this was 
utterly impossible. 

She prepared, therefore, to leave him, saying,—“ I am sorry 
to be again disappointed, but I sce the less we meet the better. 
You will not try to be reasonable, and I have taken my reso- 
Intion; but do not forget what I came here to say,—make use 
of it at your best discretion, but do not neglect my warning.” 

And she quitted him and returned to the terrace, where she 
was soon joined by Mr. Wilcox. She found also among the 
crowd one or two ladies of her acquaintance in former times, 
and so managed to pass away the most anxious and disagree- 
able morning of her life, without the additional awkwardness 
and disagreeableness of walking totally and absolutely alono, 
amid joyous and social crowds. 

In every group that she passed—on every bench—in every 
bower—she looked anxiously for Mrs. Lenox, in vain; Mrs. 
Lenox was nowhere to be seen. | 

The evening was now advancing, and the company were be- 
ginning to leave the gardens and retuyn to town, to prepare for 
the ensuing masquerade. 

Emilia, impatient to quit a scene which had proved to her so 
ey unpleasant, now entreated her faithful squire, Mr. 

ilcox, to search the gardens, find out Mrs. Lenox, and in- 
quire when she intended to return home. 

Mr. Wilcox was absent nearly an hour, during which Emilia 
sat alone upon one of the benches, endeavouring to occupy 
herself by listening to the beautiful Italian airs which the band 
seemed to be gratifying their own taste by playing most char- 
mingly, in place of the loud-sounding waltzes with which they 
had indulged the company. 

At last she saw him issuing from the dark and arched walk 
of lime trees where her own interview with Colonel Lenox had 
taken place: he walked slowly, and looked extremely grave; he 
had a small piece of paper in his hand; a line or two was 
scrawled in pencil upon it. | 

“ Have you found her at last ?” 

“Yes,” said he, looking uneasy ; “but she has left the gardens.” 

“ Left the gardens! Good Heavens! what am I to do?” 

“She gave me this hasty pencilled scrawl for you,” said he, 
giving her the morsel of twisted paper. 
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There were but half a dozen words. 

"T leave the carriage for you. Do what you like with it.” 

“Whom did she go with > Do you know ?” cried Emilia. 

“She went away with Mrs. Castlerising’s party,” said he. 
“From what I could gather, they all intend to dine together, 
and to go to this masquerade in company.” 

“Then she does go 2” 

* Yes,” said he, shaking his head. 

: “Has she seen Colonel Lenox ?” 

“T am vey much afraid she has. I do not understand it 
quite, Mrs, Danby; but I am afraid Colonel Lenox has done 
anything but adopt the means best calculated to bring such a 
young creature as Mrs. Lenox to reasen. I met him just about 
to leave the gardens, with so inflamed a countenance, that I 
fear some desperate scene has been passing between them, 
Good Heavens! does it not seem like the wildest insanity to 
provoke her to desperation at such a moment? And if you had 
seen her face as she gave me that hasty scrawl, and, turning 
from me, was led to Mrs, Castlerising’s carriage by the very 
last man upon earth that you would wish to see with her ! 

“Oh, Mrs. Danby !” he cried, breaking out again with sudden 
vehemence, “why should I disguise the truth ? his very night, if 
you do not save her, she is lost. Iam sure of it—I saw his face.” 

Emilia turned pale as death—a sickness came over her, and 
her heart beat so rapidly that she could Shed breathe. She 
had started up—she sat down again. ‘Save her! save her!” 
she muttered. “What is to be done? Only tell me what can 
be done?” Then, holding her hands pressed against her bosom 
to stay the flurry of her spirits, she said, more composedly, 
“Yes, Mr. Wilcox—give me a moment's reflection, She shall 
not perish if we can save her, Assist me to think what course 
to pursue.” 

“TI will call up Mrs. Lenox’s carriage, that you may im- 
mediately return to town, You will overtake her before she 
has finished dressing, probably. If too lato for that, you will 
follow her to Mrs. Castlerising’s house in Harley Street. If too 
late for that, I confess I am at a loss what to advise.” 

“I know her dress,” said Emilia, now quite restored to her 
wonted energy. “If too late for that, we must follow her to 
the masquerade, She shall not be lost. We—I say we—for I 
am sure you will not desert me in this extremity, Mr. Wilcox.” 

I need not give you his assurances—ihey understand one 
another, at least, perfectly. 

I hasten through all these preliminary steps; I know not why 
I give you these conversations; my mind is disturbed, and in a 
sort of flurry; this is an odious and a painful subject. — 

It was impossible to get the carriage up for a considerable 
time; three-quarters of an hour or more had elapsed before it 
could be found; a quarter more before Mrs. Danby could reach 
it; a barat more before the coachman could disembarrass 

‘himself from the surrounding crowd of carriages; and it was ten 
o’clock before, in spite of her impatience, she could reach town. 
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Mr. Wilcox had settled with her that, as soon as he had seen 
her into the carriage, he should mount his horse, gallop onward, 
aud learn all he could of the Duke’s plans for the night; that | 
he would then return to Grosvenor Street and report what dis- 
coveries he had made: if Mrs. Lenox were still there, all would 
be well; if not, that Emilia, under his cscort, should follow her 
wherever she was. 





It was but too true, as Mr, Wilcox had suspected—a scene of 
the most dreadfully violent description had passed between 
Colonel and Mrs. Lenox in that remote and secluded part of 
the garden to which ho had hurried her; they had met, inflamed 
with mutual jealousy, and irritated by mutual contempt. 

She, her heart still fluttering, her imagination filled with the 
conversation she had been engaged in, and he, in a state of 
mind upon leaving Emilia which onght to have made him 
quarrel seriously with himself, instead. of, as is the case with 
too many in such moods, being a quarreller with all the world 
besides—more especially with that wife whom he injured so 
deeply by that unprincipled comparison with another which 
almost taught him to hato her. 

He had hurried her, as I have said, to one of the deep seclu- 
sions of that varied garden, a leafy labyrinth cut in decp yew 
hedges; and there that scene took place which sent him, almost 
wild with passion, from the garden, vowing that no power on 
earth should ever prevail upon him to see her more; while Lisa, 
wounded to the quick by his violent and almost outrageous 
bearing, agitated by secret dissatisfaction with herself, cut to 
the heart by his expressions of contemptuous indifference, jea- 
lous of Emilia, and driven almost to madness by what she 
thought the good understanding between them, seemed at once 
to break all bounds. She was like a little fury; she railed, she 
wept, she defied him. She uttered the last shameless defiance 
that can pass a woman’s lips, till, almost mad with rage, he 
broke from her, telling her to go where she would, and do what 
she would, for if he Jived ten thousand, thousand years, he 
would never see nor speak to her more. 

And so this most shocking" and disgraceful scene of passion 
terminated. 

Shaking, weeping, choking with sorrow and rage, with 
wounded affection, offended pride, and exasperated temper—it 
was thus the tempter found her. The contrast of his adoration, 
his humility, his false and hypocritical tenderness, was too 
strong; the faith, if such a name can be given to the unhol 
contract, was ee promise exchanged; and Lisa le? 
the gardens with the careless and dissipated Mrs. Castlerising 
to dress for that masquerade from which she had promised nv 
to return home again. 

No wonder that she avoided meeting Emilia; no wonder that 
the first result of her desperate engagement was the resolution 
that the tried, severe, and virtuous friend should henceforward 
neither see nor hear of her more. pa 4% 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


Well speeds alike the banquet and the ball; 

And the gay dance of bounding beauty’s train 

Links grace and harmony in happiest chain.—ByRon. 
THE note which Emilia received while she was in Mrs. Lenox’s 
nursery was from Mr. Wilcox, as you will have anticipated. 

It briefly related thiyhe-had brought a carriage, had pro- 
cured tickets and dominoes for himself and for her; that the 
party from Mrs, Castlerising’s was already gone; and that it 
was necessary they should immediately follow to the rooms. 

He would explain himself further, he said, as they went along. 

We have seen how she hastily put on her mask, wrapped 
herself in the black domino, and entered the carriage, where 
this indefatigable friend was waiting for her. 

A. few words were sufficient to explain what he had done 
since they had parted. 

He had, indeed, been indefatigable. 

He was of old, you know, an unwearicd hunter; and, urged 
by his good and honest heart, and his determination to save his 
old acquaintance from the horrors of guilt into which she was 
about to be betrayed, he had used his talent to no small effect 
in tracking the Duke’s movements, and had acquired a won- 
derful amount of information in the time. 

He had discovered the dress the Duke was to wear at the 
masquerade; he had been to Newman’s, and had learned that 
one of the Duke’s carriages, with two pair of posters, was ordered 
to be in waiting at the corner of Street; and he had taken 
the precaution to order a chaise and four horses for himself, to 
stand ready nearly at the same spot, in case, in the confusion 
of the evening, they should escape his vigilance, and a pursuit 
of the fugitives be rendered necessary, 

All this he had done; and he now asked Mrs, Danby how far 
she was prepared to follow, in order to rescue her friend from 
the impending destruction. 

Emilia, her heart beating with that strange, vague terror 
with which the pure and innocent find themselves filled when 
brought into actual relation with vice and crime, was leaning 
back in the carriage, her handkerchief to her eyes, though I 
believe she was not weeping. 

“ Follow her!” she said, in a low but determined voice, “I 
would follow her to the extremity of Europe. Yes, my Lisa, 
I bee snatch you from vice, if it 1s too late to save you from 
infamy!’ 

She then, with much feeling, reiterated her thanks to Mr. 
Wilcox for the exertions he had made. 

They proceeded, after this, in silence for a short way, and then 
Emilia suddenly thought of what would be Mr. Danby’s anxiety 
and surprise at her continued absence. It was impossible to re- 
turn home, in order to ask his sanction of her proceedings; her 
impatience to reach the ball-room, her horror lest she should 
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ante too late, were too great to admit the possibility of such 

a delay. 

She felt sure that she might rely upon his kindness and the 

justice of his principles to approve of the step she was about te 

ree the only thing necessary was to apprize him of it imme- 
iately. 

She desired to stop at a stationer’s shop, wrote a short and 
hasty note to Mr, Danby, consigned it to the man behind the 
counter; and, relying upon his promise that it should be for- 
warded ina quarter of an hour, returned to the carriage and re- 
sumed her way to the masquerade. 

This note Mr. Danby never received. 





The roonis were dazzling with a perfect galaxy of lights. when 
Mrs. Danby and Mr. Wilcox entered, and resounding with the 
loud music and with the hum of many voices, as the merry 
maskers passed to and fro, and saluted each other with the usual 
questions as they passed. 

There was the ordinary confused, incongruous medley of forms 
and colours which a masked ball presents, and which, added to 
the hideous effect of the masks themselves, renders it anything 
but pleasing in a room such as this. That which, diffused in 
the streets, as abroad, in a genuine carnival, is grotesque, gay, 
and amusing, assumes a very different appearance in a London 
ball-room; itis usually a sceno as little entertaining as pleasing, 
oy Lon is the reason, I suppose, why the fancy ball has super- 
seded it. 

The continual endeavour at the representation of a character 
with which nothing elseis in harmony, the medley of different cos- 
tumes, forms, and colours, without either aim or keeping, defeat 
the purposes of society without substituting anything as good in 
their place. If there is to be acting, let us have good acting—a 
clever proverb or charade. If it is for the mere purposes of con- 
versation that people meet, why make such fools of themselves? 

There were gathered together on the present occasion what 
everybody knows are always on such occasions to be found— 
monks and nuns, Albanians and Circassians, Turks and Per- 
sians, nursery-maids with babies six feet high, milk-maids, 
emperors, and clowns. 

he wisest of the company were in their dominoes; these, 
having no character to support, talked rather agreeably together; 
the rest was all nonsense. 

In the most conspicuous part of the room, and glittering 
under the light of a giant chandelier, there was one group, 
however, so exceedingly well imagined, and so very splendidly 
dressed, that it excited universal admiration: this was Mrs. 
Castlerising’s party, representing the Rape of the Lock. 

They had already formed their splendid quadrille when Emilia 
and Mr, Wilcox entered, and, glittering with brocade and 
jewels, were dancing to the animating music of the loud-sound- 
ing band. The alone, with their azure and silver draperies 
and sparkling wings, fluttered round the Belinda of the scene. 
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She was a beautiful figure, radiant with diamonds, and elabo- 
rately dressed in the splendid costume of her day. She danced 
with indescribable ease and grace, and flirted her large painted 
fan as she chatted gaily with the gentlemen who surrounded 
her, arrayed in their gold-embroidered waistcoats, velvet coats, 
rolled stockings, and red-heeled shoes. 

My Lord was there, of course ; but Sir Plume, it was univer- 
sally acknowledged, outshone him. He rapped his box, and 
strutted, and talked nonsense that was sense, as Sir Plume 
should do, He was evidently in the very highest spirits, aud 
extremely clever and witty. 

The two black dominoes stood by and watched. 

Belinda was really inimitable, the very perfection of whim 
and gaiety; and her repartces were received with a chorus of 
laughter by the whole admiring audience, in which chorus she 
herself merrily joined. 

At first, the two black dominoes exchanged looks of astonish- 
ment; then they said, with dismay,—*“ That is uot she!” Where 
was she, then? And was Sir Plume he? 

Yes; there was no doubt of that, Mr. Wilcox had succeeded 
in obtaining certainty as to this apparently trifling matter. He 
had, moreover, caught a glimpse of him as he sat unmasked in 
his carriage. 

He was unquestionably still there; and as unquestionably 
Newman’s posters still occupied the corner of the street, 

But where was she ? . 

Oh, could their eyes but have penetrated those masks!—could 
they but have pierced through those odious disguises—they 
might have found her. 

rapped in a dark grey domino, seated in a remote corner of 
the room, they might have seen that miserable and already 
repentant being 

Shivering and alone, listening to the merry laughter that 
broke from the lively party, watching the light and elegant 
5 of Sir Plume, as he fluttered from side to side, and 

ready anticipating the destiny which awaits the victim of 
lawless and unhallowed passion, in the sort of contemptuous in- 
difference to her present feelings which she read in his careless 
gaicty. 

Alas! alas for the hideous mask which, as a wall of adamant, 
dela her from her true and faithful friends, and forbade 

e rescue! 





The rooms are filling stiil—the rooms are fuller and fuller ; 
and the music seems to thunder in her ears, and the gaud 
crowd of dancers to swim before her eyes, like monstrous anc 
unearthly apparitions, 

Suddenly, Sir Plume has disappeared, 

What is to be done? 

The hope, the possibility, of intercepting her before the 
irrevocable flight, seems at anend. Whereis she? How shall 
they discover her 7 , 
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After a short consultation, the ouly possible course left to be 
adopted seemed to be to watch the movements of the carriage 
in waiting, and be prepared the moment it should set forward 
to follow and overtake it, if possible. 

Mr, Wilcox hurried Emilia through the rain, now falling in 
torrents, placed her in the hack-chaise, and returned to watch. 

More than half-an-hour—a mortal half-hour, during which it 
seemed as if she could hear her heart beat—followed. 

At last there is a sudden rush—the black domino springs into 
the carriage. 

“The Dover Road!” 

And away they go full gallop. 

“ She is gone!” cried Mr. Wilcox, throwing himself back in 
the carriage, taking off his mask, and drawing breath. “She 
' gone; but, Heaven be thanked! we have not lost the trace or 

er.” 

Emilia found it really impossible to speak. 

“ The carriage has taken the Dover Koad—of that I am cer- 
tain, We are in pursuit of them. Be comforted, dear Mrs. 
Danby; we shall overtake them still.” 

But Emilia could receive no comfort. She could only keep 
her eyes fixed upon the window, looking out with a feeling of 
the most irritating impatience into the night, if night it could 
be called; for the grey dawn was already breaking upon the 
hills, as they issued from the streets, and followed at full speed 
the Dover Road. 

It was raining still in the most pie manner; the ways 
were streaming with water; but nothing seemed to impede the 
headlong course of the carriage. 

But in vain did she endeavour to penetrate the thick veil of. 
falling waters—no carriage in advance of them was to be seen. 

They mounted Blackheath Hill; and now the clouds began 
to break and dissipate, and tho light of the dawn to spread: 
still no carriage appeared before them. 

Emilia sank back in the chaise with a pou of despair. 

“ Never mind, Mrs. Danby,” said Mr. Wilcox, vainly endea- 
vouring to console her. “They have the start of us, [ know: 
it was impossible not to lose a little time. But they are before 
us. I know the tickets were made out for Dartford.” 

They were now at the bottom of Shooter’s Hill; and there, 
slowly winding up the steep ascent, there is a carriage!—a 
carriage with four posters! 

Mr. Wilcox could scarcely forbear giving the view halloo! 

The carriage before them gains the ascent, and is off again. 

When they enter Dartford, it has changed horses, and been 
gone some time. 

Again they desery it in the far distance; again they strain 
every nerve in pursuit: they mount the top of Gad’s Hill—they 
look down the steep; but the fugitives are gaining upon them. 
See how they fly down the descent! 

Alas! alas! | 

But hold! hold! Look at the carriage!—what is that?—what 
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are they about?—it sways!—it sways!—it totters!—it totters!— 
itis going! it is going!—it is gone!— 

Carriage, horses, drivers, all lie in one confused mass together. 
at the bottom of the hill! 


They soon came up with it, 

The courier, the only servant in attendance, had been thrown 
off the box, but was not hurt, and was endeavouring to open 
the door of the light German travelling carriage, now all 
shattered and jammed together, and to extricate those within. 

The first sounds to be heard were those of the shrill treble of 
a French female voice, in all the ecstasy of vociferous terror 
proper to her sex and nation. 

And soon the figure of a Frenchwoman, of rather an inferior 
class, was drawn forth out of the window. She was, in fact, 
the wife of the couricr, who, anxious to return to Paris, had 
consented to attend upon the strange lady so far, and whose 
husband, with the usual independent way of thinking of a 
Frenchman in such a case, had ensconced hee in the carriage, 
as they waited at the corner of the street, rather than expose 
her to the torrents of rain which were falling. 

“Ahi! ahi! ahi! Oh la! la! la! la! Oh, je suis morte! Ah, 
ge suis écrasée! Ah, je suis tuée!”’ Ahi! ahi! ahi! ahi!” Ags 
she stood shaking herself upon the grass, and endeavouring 
to restore a little order to her toilet. 

But who was drawn forth next? 

Wrapped in a dark grey domino, her yet unclasped mask 
perfectly blistered with her penitent tears, almost insensible 
with grief and terror, the unhappy Lisa is torn rather than 
dragged from the carriage. 

“Where am 1?—What is it?—Who are you?” 

She is clasped to the bosom of her Emilia! 

Her arms cast passionately round that devoted friend, she 
clings to her as the dying, drowning wretch clings to the rock 
on which he hangs. She casts one grateful, worshipping look 
at her face, and faints into a death-swoon in her arms. 

And was there no one else in that broken carriage ? 

No: thanks be to Heaven! the destroyer was not there. 

He was a heartless and inconstant man; and at the very 
moment when he was sacrificing the hapless Mrs. Lenox to his 
vanity, the thirst for conquest and amusement had not forsaken 
him, Having secured his victim, and given directions to his 
couricr, he had returned to the rooms to amuse himself with 
the Belinda of the evening, ordering the carriage to proceed 
with all despatch, and promising to overtake it in a few hours. 

To this almost incredible piece of heartlessness was Emilia 
indebted for the unspeakable satisfaction of learning that the 
Duke was not in the carriage. 





' Emilia, with much the same feeling with which the mother 
strains to her breast the child just rescued from the devouring 
flames. raised the insensible figure in her arms, and, while 
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tears of grateful rapture were bathing her in torrents, carried 
the helpless form of her Lisa into a cottage hard by. 

It was by this time six o’clock, and the cottagers were all up 
and astir. 

A. crowd of people soon ea about the broken carriage, 
and assisted to disengage the postilions from their fallen horses 
and entangled harness. ; 

One of the postilions was very much hurt; his leg was broken, 
and he appeared to have sustained some gricvous bodily injury. 
Seeing a farmhouse at some little distance, of rather better ap- 

earance than the miserable eotae entered by Emilia, Mr. 
ilcox had procured a shutter, and, despatching a messenger 
to the nearest surgeon, had carried the unfortunate man thither, 
and remained, with his usual good nature, by the poor fellow, 
bathing his temples, and endeavouring to assuage his agonies 
till the surgeon should arrive. 

It was while he was thus employed, that a chariot and four 
was seen rapidly descending the hill: the voice of a servant on 
the box calling to the postilion was heard, and the carriage 
stopped at the scene of the catastrophe. 

A young gentleman sprang out of it, and addressed the 
terror-stricken courier ; inquired with equal rage and impatience 
what had happened, and where was the lady. 

The courier could only, in his broken French, mutter an ex- 
planation, rendered more confused by the vociferations of his wife. 

The gentleman listened with every expression of vexation and 
impatience, and, turning away, prepared to enter the cottage 
which the courier indicated. 

But here he was met and confronted by Emilia. 

' “ You are not coming in here,” she said, with spirit; “ this is 
no place, sir, for you. The kindest and best thing you can 
do for one whose reputation you have so deeply compromised 
is, to return immediately to town, and let those servants who 
were upon the broken carriage proceed to their destination in 
the chaise which brought me. Shaw yourself this morning at 
all the places you usually frequent; send those abroad who have 
alone witnessed what has passed; and let the hideous and dis- 
graceful adventure of this night be buricd in darkness and 
silence for ever. 

“You wilt do this,” said she, authoritatively and sternly— 
“you will do this, for the sake of one to whom you have proved 

ourself so cruel an enemy. It may yet be possible to restore 

er to that place which, thank Heaven! she has not yet for- 
feited; and may you, my Lord, learn to rejoice, as I do, that the 
misery you were preparing for her has been averted.” 

He stood crestfallen and cowed before her. 

an last the said, mustering his pride and collecting his 

spirits,— 
_ “ And have’ you had the heroism alone to pursue your friend 
in this generous cause, or is there not some other of whom I 
may ask the question, by what right he, at least, presumes to 
interfere in my affairs ?” | 
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“Every one has a right to interfere to prevent crime,” said 
she, indignantly; ‘and he must be base indeed, who would 
revenge himself upon the man who has saved him from the 
perpetration of guilt such as this!” 

She was, however, most anxious that no meeting should take 
place between the Duke and Mr. Wilcox. She feared the 
spirit of her good friend might not tamely submit to insults 
which the Duke might offer. 

But her generous spirit and persuasive reason triumphed in 
this, as in so many other instances. | 

Struck by her generous devotion—her righteous abhorrence 
of crime—her truth and spirit—the insolent indifference to 
wrong at last gave way; he coloured, he faltered, he turned 
away in silence ; and, without uttering a word more, entered his 
carriage, and Emilia had the inexpressible consolation of seeing 
him drive off to town. 

The French servants, in Emilia’s chaise, were sent on to 
ae never having even seen the face of the young lady Icft 

ehind, 

All this had consumed much time. 

It was ten o’clock, at least, before the Duke entered the 
chaise to return to town; and Emilia, though extremely anxious 
to communicate with Mr. Danby, was still more desirous not to 
afford the slightest clue by which this odious adventure could 
come to light, She could send, therefore, no message through 
the postilion; and she resolved not to procure fresh horses and 
a carriage to remove Lisa, till the ruins of the Duke’s equipage 
had been taken away. 

This occupied two hours more. 

They were passed by the bed on which Lisa lay, holding her 
deliverer’s hand in hers, covering it with her kisses, and bathing 
it with her repentant tears; uttering, all the while, the most 
fervent ejaculations of thankfulness, now to Heaven, and now 
to her Emilia, for her preservation. 

Rare and almost unexampled fate! She had been suffered 
to stand upon that dreadful threshold which ushers the miser- 
_ able vietim into the confines of vice. She had been allowed to 
realise all its deformity, and to taste of its misery and its terrors; 
and she had been spared, as by a miracle, and been snatched 
frm destruction by the energy and courage of her only friend. 

er ecstasy of thanlfilnees was almost more than she could 
beAér. Emilia feared at moments that she would expire in her 


ms, 
Then she would talk wildly of the children from whom she 
had parted, as she thought, for ever, and whom she now 80 soon 
should see again; and then her hysteric laugh rang through the 
cottage, But the name of her deeply-injured husband never 
once crossed her lips, : | 

At last Mr. Wilcox returned from where he had been em- 
ployed asststing-the injured man and horses; and a messenger 
havin been dispatched for a chaise from (ee about four 

ainting Lisa 





o'clock in the afternoon, Emilia, supporting the 
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in her arms, entered the chaise: Mr. Wilcox followed after; 
the steps are up, the door is shut, and they are off on their 
return to town. 





I have hurried through scenes odious and painful, but upon 
which, perhaps, 1 might have lingered, with profit, longer, 
because I share your impatience to know what had become of 
the anhapyy. Mr. Danby. 

We left him in that paroxysm of despair which visits men, 
like him, unused to violent sensations, unhabituated to that 
struggle with themselves which finally achieves the victory, and 
restores, at last, the equilibrium of the mind: no young and 
romantic giz] was ever more completely the slave of her affec- 
tions than was Mr. Danby. 

The prospect of his life had long been cloudy; at length a 
sudden gleam of brightness and of hope had illuminated his 
heart with a joy too great for words. Then suddenly, and at 
once, and without reparation, the sun of his existence set in 
night, and he was lost in the most hidcous darkness. 

He had no arms with which to resist the intensity of his 
feclings; he had no other sentiments to divert the force of this 
one passion to which he had abandoned his soul. The idea of 
life became insupportable ; it was in obedience to instinct, rather 
than as the result of reflection, that he went out to seek the 
means of destroying it. 

Pity him—compassionate the force of an honest affection, 
however blameworthy its demonstration—and drop the veil in 
sorrow over the vast but hasty error of such a man! 





We left Mrs. Danby returning home with tottering steps, 
miserable, in spite of the hardness of her heart, at the sight of 
her son’s extreme misery. She was old: emotion is rarely 
excited in the old; they are passive to the ordinary effects of 
ordinary events; but awaken it within—shake the aged and 
decayed tree, and it falls. 

She tottered along, leaning upon Biggs and Susan; Susan no 
longer cheering her with comfortable words, but silent and dis- 
tracted by her own doubts, but certainly doubting still. 

_ Suddenly one of those ideas which, gleaming like an unex- 
pected flash of winter lightning, strike across the thought— 
ce we know not whence, and leading we know not whither, 
but suddenly interrupting the present train of ideas, and arising, 
it oo seem, from no foregone association—struck across her 
mind, » 

She suddenly dropped her mistress’s arm. 

“ Bless you, Mr. Biggs! take her home, and tell the girl to lay 
her on the bed till 1 get in. I must go back again for a 
moment.” | 

“What are you going away for, Susan?” said her mistress 
peevishly. “ How can I get home without your help?—and I’m 
sure nobody shall put me to bed but you.” 

“ Never heed me, madam. Get home as well as you can with 
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Mr. Biggs. I'll not be five minutes after you. Take care of her 

for mercy’s sake, Mr. Biggs, for she’s as weak as an infant.” 
And before he could answer her she was out of sight. 
She walked fast—she almost ran; pushing her way among the 

foot passengers, who were now rapidly filling the flagways— 

thrusting them on this side and on that with the force oa mad- 

woman as she hurried along. 

: She reached Chancery Lane, and knocked like thunder at the 


oor. 
Mary, half asleep after the night’s watching, opened it. 
“ Bless you, girl, lei me in! Where’s the master?” 
“Oh, I don’t know! Gone to his chambers, I suppose. He 
went out directly after you was gone,” 

She flew to his chambers, but he had not been there. 

The heart of poor Susan now began to beat with a violence 
very unusual with that stout heart of hers; her stalwart frame 
shook like an aspen; her large, rnddy face was pale as the 
shadow of death. What should she do? 

Would he ever come home again ?—and, if so, how would he 
be carried home ? 

She saw him stretched upen a bier, her loved, her honoured, 
her reverenced Matthew Danby, drawn from the shrouding 
waters, or victim of the poison given by his own hand. 

Would they bring him to his chambers when they had found 
him ? Would they bring him to his deserted home ? 

Uncertain—unable to move from the spot—hesitating, but 
turning her eyes first one way, then the other, she stood upon 
the threshold of the house, from which she could command a 
view of the door of his chambers. 

What is that coming up the street ? 

Who is he—that old, decrepid man, who totters as he walks, 
and seems scarcely half alive? Is it he? | 

No; he was at least a foot taller than that poor shrunken 
being. 

Ah, but it is he! 

She withdraws a little within the house, but still holding the 
door ajar as she watches him. 

He advances very slowly, and walking as if he hardly could 
walk—he approaches—he passes the door of his chambers—he 
reaches the house, and enters, 

Susan bangs to the door behind him. He has a phial in his 
hand! 

It is full, 


To dash the phial to the earth with one blow of her mighty fist 
—to catch him in her large and bony arms, and clasp him to her 
heart with a shout rather than a burst of tears—was the work 
of a second, . 

She disengages herself—she holds him off—she looks at him 
again and again. Yes! he is still alive! | 

And she burst into a fresh passion of tears. 7 

He looked somewhat ruefully at the remains of the phial as 
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they lay scattered on the floor, and at the landanum streaming 
over the soe nace 

He shook his head sadly. 

“You have done me no kindness, Susan,” ho said; ‘but let 
it be as you will.” ; 

And, kissing the rugged cheek of the crying woman, he began 
slowly to ascend the stairs. Po dees 

He went into the sitting-room, and sat down in his usual 
place. ; 

She followed erie ; 

When she came in, he pointed to his hand and nerveless arm, 
which it was no longer in his power to raise. 





Three in the afternoon is striking upon all the innumerable 
clocks of London—from deep-sounding Paul’s the voice is taken 
up, and flies from steeple to steeple, over the fair and wide- 
spread city; and from the chapel of the Rolls visits the silent 
recesses of Chancery Lane. 

Susan has been chafing his arm long; it is all he will allow 
to be done. He will not be persuaded to go to bed, nor suffer a 
medical man to be sent for. He sits there in his helplessness; 
and she, that last and faithful friend, stands sympathising and 
sorrowing by. 

She has ordered Biggs to keep his master in the dining-room, 
she will not allow her Matthew to be disturbed in his misery. 





Suddenly a chaise, coming at a prodigious rate, is heard 
rattling up the street. 

A. loud nook at the door makes Mr. Danby start from a sort 
of dozing slumber into which he had fallen—steps are let hastily 
down—voices are heard on the lobby—light and quick footsteps 
ascend the stairs; the door opens—'tis she! 

Beautiful as an angel! her soft white robes flowing like 
ethereal drapery round her, she crosses the floor, falls upon his 
neck, bursts into tears, and cries,— 

“1 have saved her!” 

He gave a deep groan—struggled—choked—there is a rattle 
in his throat. 

“Good God of Heaven! what is this?) Susan! Susan! brandy! 
—Mr. Danby !—dear, dear Mr. Danby!—brandy! brandy! there, 
for my sake! Nay, open your eyes, He is going—he is going!” 

She pours the brandy down his throat, her tears streaming in 
torrents over his face. She wraps her arms round him—she | 
bathes his temples—she kisses his forehead. Had his spirit 
even crossed the mysterious threshold, I believe such embraces 
would have had power to call it back. 

He opened his eyes—he saw the impassioned affection speak- 
ing in every working feature—and fell helpless and nerveless, 
but living, into her arms. 


There was an end, from that time and for ever, of all 
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restraints, of all misuuderstandings, of all coldness, of all un- 
so care between them. _ 2 
ey loved one another. 

_ I shall not expose his transports to you—a stranger shall not 
intermeddle with his joy. I leave him in the fruition of that 
felicity which a heart so honest, simple, and feeling as his will 
sooner or later certainly obtain, from a heart as simple, good, 
and honest as his own. 

Few and brief were the words of explanation: and leave was 
obtained to pe tee penitent and forlorn one home. | 

The beautiful Lisa, now no longer petulant arid perverse, bu 
humbled, grateful, and sad, wrapped closely in her veil anc 
large cloak, is received into Emilia’s home—that dark, wretched, 
as ee home, now bright with the radiance of affection and 
virtue. 

To her it seems like paradise. 


And Mr. Wilcox! 

In the midst of her various causes for anxiety and excitement, 
will she forget him?—No. 

She has found time to slip down stairs as he waited in the 
assage, and to hold a brief consultation upon what should next 
e done. He promises to make his way to Grosvenor Street, 

and learn how things are situated there, and to prepare the way 
for Mrs. Lenox%yreturn. The gfe that they could not ven- 
ture to take her to her husband’s house before some preparation 
had been made, It was possible that the indignant and too 
passionate Colonel Lenox might have already given orders that 
the doors should be shut against her, and thus that scandal, 

which they were so anxious to avoid, be occasioned by a refusal 
on the part of her own servants to admit her. 

Emilia had taken the trembling and exhausted Lisa up stairs, 
and had laid her upon her own bed; and then, having kissod 
her father, and answered his inquiries in a brief and hurried 
manner, shie returned to the drawing-room and to Mr. Danby. 

He was still sitting in his chair. She drew a small one to 
his side, and took hold of his hand. | | 

“ Not that hand, my dear,” said he, quietly; “the other for 
ever, my Emilia.” Re es. - 

Such a pang—such a feeling of tenderness at this deep, this 
devoted love—ctossed her heart, as she comprehended, from: 
Susan’s explanation, what had occutred! You may, perhaps, 
imagine its forcé in a character such as hers. ao 

She was asking hasty questions in the little back room, whero 
she had withdrawn to write immediately for a physician, while 
Susan, in her usual impetuous and unstudied manner, was de- 
tailing all that had passed, Emilia’s tears falling fast tipon the 
paper on which she was writing her hasty scrawl. Susan de- 
pairs immediatély with the missive, and she returned to sit by 

er husband, 7 | 

“ Ah!” said she, with a totie of gentle and tender reproach, 
“how could you mistrust me so far, Mr. Danty? Do you hot 
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know, that not for all the yeaa contains would I be guilty 
of a wrong like this? and do you not also know that the uni- 
verse itself should not tompt me to leave you? Do yap. think 
my heart is as cold as marble, that I could remaiif for ever in- 
sensiblé to such au affection as yours? Why have you doubted 
me solong? Ah, wicked suspicioz! Tt was the first fault I ever 
noted in you,” said she, gently kissing the paralysed hand. “You 
have paid too dearly for it—let it be the last of our mistakes.” 

“My dear,” he said, “I have been greatly to blame; but I 
am sure you would think the misery of the last twenty-four 
‘1ours punishment enough for all my injustice and unkindness | 
to you. And I thank God that He has preserved me from the 
crime which in the depth of my despair I would have com- 
mitted! I desired to die; but He has aperes me to enjoy such 
a full measure of happiness as I could not have believed the 
human frame was capable of sustaining, if I had not myself 
sustained it.” 





The physician was not Jong in arriving. He gave hopes that 

_ the effects of a stroke arising from such violent emotion, and not 

from any real decay of the vital powers, might only be tem- 
orary. 

: Tho event proved his prediction to be just; but it was a con- 

siderable time before the hand—it was the right hand—reco- 

vered its powers. 

Even this little circumstance served still further to unite 
them, as she sat by him, now no longer pale, faded, and dressed 
in that dark, discoloured costume, which, like the dingy feathers 
of a bird, gives evidence of the failing spirit“of life within, but 
bright, delicate, elegant, and charming, in her white dress and 
blue ribands! 

Did you ever see that divine picture of Hayter’s — Lady 
Rachel Russell taking notes for her husband at his trial? for 
that is just as she used to look, sitting at her writing-table by 
the side of Mr. Danby’s arm-chair, receiving his instructions, 
lifting up her sensible and expressive face, full of business and 
happiness—her pen in her hand, listening attentively, and then. 
turning away to write what he directed, and 80 on. 

I wish you who think, as most of you do, in this year of 
1845—in this our nineteenth century, which indeed seems, like 
March, to have come in all stormy, like the raging lion, but to 

be going out, all flowers and silk curtains, like a lamb—(I heard 
' Susan make use of this confusion of images to express her 
meaning; you are not to suspect me of it)—I wish you, I Bay, 
who most of you, I know, think that life without every imagin- 
able refinement of elegans and luxury is a gift scarcely worth 
accepting at all—I wish you could havo seen these two, in their 
little poky corner in Chancery Lane, with their horsehair-seated 
chairs, and their walls—still not fresh painted—busy at their 
work i ee 

But I dare say not one in a hundred of ou would be able to 
comprehend the beauty of the picture. You would think it a 
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very miserable aud contemptible sort of happiness in such a 
‘little ugly room. 7 

People who live in such little, dark, ugly rooms have not even 
a right to esteem themselves happy. | 

Happiness is the right, as well as the attribute, only of those © 
who are.clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously 
every day. 

So argues the nineteenth century. 

And 1 waste my labour to prove it reasons wrong; for such 
is the abundance of its riches, which it showers at a railroad 
pee upon every one whe thinks it worth while to hold out his 
1at and catch of them, that those who cannot wear purple and 
fine linen will soon be so few that, to the eyg of political , 
economy, it will very little matter, 1 suppose, whether they are 
happy or not. . 

And now, like some other authors 1 am acquainted with, 
who are guilty of the same inconsistency, after haranguing 
upon the happiness and advantages of little clogze rooms, and 
old, shabby furniture, I shall end my story by leaving my 
heroine in a very different place. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


Oh, what a glory doth this world put on 

For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 

Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 

On duties well performed, and days well spent !—LonGFELLOW 


Ir might be about five or six months after the termination o! 
the last chapter. 

I must count back to say how long; but what I know was, it 
was on a certain day in the very beginning of October of that 
identical year. Now days in October are, as we all know, 
of manifold kinds: there are some very rainy, and very windy, 
and very cold, as has been especially the case in this fuse 
year. But the sun has a good deal of power still; and if it beat 
as hotly upon Emilia’s head while she was writing for her hus- 
band as it does upon the old man while he is writing for you, I 
do not wonder that she threw down the pen, and looked heated 
and smothered, and as if she would give the world for a mouthful 
of fresh air. ; 

“You are tired, my dear, I am sure,” said Mr. Danby, with 
one of his quiet smiles; ‘but would you oblige me, before you 
“hg Susan set out upon your walk, by first reading this deed 
aalouto me? It may need a little correction, which your pen 
“shall ‘ge it, and then you shall be at liberty to go a-walking.” 

She tc up the paper, and changed colour a little at the title: 
“ Deed ‘conveyance of the Oaks manor-house and estate.” » 
“Read 00, id he. | 
She did 8°, 1 had become lawyer enough by this time to 
understand tha wag purchased for and conveyed to— | 
Whom, 40 YUink # : 
Mo herself! 
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“TI never made. you a wedding present,” said he. “ Come, 
Emilia, seal it with a kiss, and it is yours.” OARS. 





It was at the Oaks that I made their acquaintance. | 

My business in life, as you by this time know, has bees us 
make acquaintance with all sorts of people, and to leari: 1)0:: 
adventures. 

You know, having no family ties of my own, my destiny has 
been to be a mere looker-on. 

When I knew them, they spent the finest part of every year 
at the Oaks; at least Emilia did. Mr. Danby could not live 
long away from his chambers, so he went to and fro. 

e gets dgwn to luncheon easily in these days, as you can 
believe. 

The Oaks is a charming place, though there is nothing par- 
ticularly romantic, or of any very remarkable character, about 
it, if wo except its very fine timber and thicketty woods. The 
terrace is preserved with the utmost care, and at the end of it, 
sedulously repaired, is a very ancient green wooden seat: it is 
nearly become touchwood with age. | 

Everything is kept in the finest order. It is the pleasure of 
the mistress that so it should be. 

I think you might be rather disappointed in Emilia’s appear- 
ance, after all I have said, because I have talked of her beauty; 
but you would probably not call it beauty, 

Hers is, however, the most charming, and interesting, and 
agreeable countenance I ever beheld; so open, so engaging, so 
noble and frank in its expression, united to that very first of 
graces, the character of a high intelligence, and to that last. 
perfection of loveliness, a sweet expressive mouth. 

She is one of the most finished and elegant women in her 
appearance that I know. 

As for Mr. Danby, he is just exactly the same—as negligent 
in his attire, as shambling in his gait, as awkward and unstrung 
in his attitudes, and, in spite of his wife’s lectures—and she can 
lecture, like the rest of them, at proper times—is apt to be just as 
cynical and just as suspicious as he was before he was corrected, 

Her frank and confiding temper, however, strikes the balance 
in the household. 

She is now about forty years of age; and she has a son, 
maybe about fifteen. 

eonard Danby. 

If 1 could show you him, 1 could show you what J call a 
promising boy. 

I will say nothing of his mother’s happiness in him, but that 
she now understands the full force of her mother’s expression,— 

“T have loved you passionately!” 

And she seems as little likely to be wounded through her 
permet scarcely reasonuble passion, as Mrs. Wyndham h 

en through hers. 

Here, at the Oaks, I first met Colonel and Mrs. Lenox; for 
you will not easily believe that, after having effected so much 
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tor her friend’s happiness, Emilia rested content till she hac 
completed her work, and, by the assistance of Mr. Danby 
reconciled her with her husband. 

Colonel Lenox had, it is true, in his first fit of passion anc 
desperation, left his home, and resolved to return to it no more 

ut he had not been Ay hours away before better feeling: 
began to visit the father’s heart; he thought of his children. 
and wrote to Einmilia a letter, such as it at last became him tc. 
write, entreating her to visit the unfortunate little creatures 
thus abandoned by both their parents, and to tell him how 
things went with them. | 

This furnished the opening for further communication. 

Emilia, though she had not ventured to restore her friend t< 
her home till authorised by her husband, fetchéd nurse and 
the little ones to the side of that bed where, at length yielding 
to the effect of the long and violent excitement she had been 
enduring, the sick and feeble mother lay. | 

She allowed her to clasp these recovered treasures to hei 
heart, to cover them with kisses, to bathe them with her tears, 
and‘in faltering and broken accents again and again to pour 
forth her fervent thanks and blessings upon the head of the 
friend who had saved her. | 

The long maladie de langueur which succeeded gave Lisa 
time to reflect; she wanted neither a good understanding nor a 
good heart. 

She rose from her bed chastised and corrected; and if a hasty 
word in future would rise to her lips, the blush of shame would 
rise as readily! It was repented of, apologised for, and pardon 
asked and given, before the words had time to cool upon the ear. 

Colonel Lenox had also found time for reflection. The idea 
of the horrible snare into which, by his irrational] violence, he 
had been about to precipitate this young and thoughtless being, 
whom he had sworn to cherish and to protect, rose reproachful 
before his imagination. He started with horror at himself, as 
one about to fling a helpless creature before the jaws of a de- 
vouring monster; and he began to believe that even he might 
have been greatly to blame. | 

The influence of Emilia and Mr. Danby were successful in at 
length restoring them to each other; and a new life was begun, 
not, it is true, unchequered or unclouded—how could two such 
faulty beings escape faults?—but reasonable, and upon the 
whole, happy, and growing more and more happy avery day. 
For the serious cares of life, to which he devoted himself, and 
which she did her very best to perform tolerably, began to 
occupy their time and thoughts. — | = 

As soon as she was sufficiently recovered, he took his wife 
and children abroad. 

. The Duke had kept his own counsel; the escapade of the 
masquerade had never transpired, and the pride of Colonel 
Lenox escaped the greatest punishment it could have received, 

I used often to meet them at the Oaks; for they spenta great 

part of the year at Haldimands. 7 
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They were, when I saw them, two of the handsomest people 
J ever beheld. | Y eteee 

His was really a noble face and figure; but there was still 
something haughty, and, I thought, a little hard in his ex- 
pression, which never made him a great favourite with me. 

And she, in spite of her excessive beauty and elegance, had 
a something, it might be in the least affected—or was it only 
inconeéquente. as our neighbours say? I could not exactly tell 
what it was, but she pleased me much less than Emilia. 


‘he person I like best to meet at the Oaks is Mr, Wilcox. 
He never married; he continued to lead a bachelor’s life at the 
Headston House, which he had inherited, as you know, from 
his father, 

It is the prettiest place I ever saw. 

An old, low-roofed, peaked and gabled Elizabethan house, 
really built in that grand woman’s reign, with narrow windows, 
and their stone mullions, and their small panes, and the thatch 
thick enough to harbour myriads of swallows; and the chimneys, 
wreathed and clustered, the most ornamental things about the 
house. It is buried in a thicket of hazels, and birches, and 
beeches; but there is a paved walk in front, shaped like a T, 
which runs opposite the windows. This walk leads down 
straight from the house to a wide pebbly trout: stream, clear as 
glass, and shining like crystal, ne all hung over its high banks 
with nuts, and tufts of srass, and traveller’s-joy, and wild 
geraniums. There are plenty, too, of old-fashioned flowers, 
straggling up against the house-wall—marigolds and hollyhocks, 
and virgin’s-bower, and such like: it is not very neat; but it is 
so excessively wild, rustic, and pretty! 

You enter the hall, which is alow, rambling, dark sort of 
place, the opposite casemont window being buried in rose- 
bushes. It is almost surrounded with low banchee made of 
twisted oak branches, and tapestried with rural spoils, and the 
implements of rural sports. 

Here is the fox’s brush, and there is the otter’s paw, and 
there the wild cat’s hide, and there antlers with so many 
ties, and there a fishing-basket and rods, and there a grey kits 

stuffed, and there a wild swan’s skin, and curious mosses, and 
curious branches of trees, and odd bits of minerals and shells; 
and all the natural curiosities which Mr. Wilcox, in his various 
rambles with nature, has collected. , 

He is now sitting upon a bench, dressed in hig fisher’s jacket, 
and with the strangest cap you ever saw upon his head—is 
poe the last nig ng to a boat, which he is finishing for that 

ne boy, who is deeply engaged in observing his alge 
while the loveliest little creature you ever saw, in her white 
frock, little, naked, half-socked legs, and straw bonnet and bluc 
ribands, is holding his hand, and fixing her large blue eyes 
upomthe gaudy silken streamers, 


_ She wants them to play with, the little creature, but does not 
like to ask for thern. 
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‘Mut if she does not cate.. the silks, she is catching something 
else, that beauteous little thing, whose name is Flora Lenox 
She has laid hold of that great boy’s heart, and she never let ii 
go again. | 

In a low parlour, filled with old-fashioned chairs covered with 
needlework, the fruits of his poor old mother’s unwearied in- 
dustry for fifty years, at another low-casemented oriel window, 
which is now open, and where the buzzing of the bees may be 
heard among the honeysuckles, which, dropping about in the 
most admired disorder, are half hiding the Sritchon-eurden 
beyond, sit two ladies,— e 

y Emilia, and the still lovely, still delicate, and sweetly 
smiling Lisa, They are leaning their arms againgt the window- 
seat, looking now into the garden, and now at a very tall, gaunt 
figure of a woman, her shaw] pinned over her black dress, in 
the stiffest and most precise possible manner, who is busily 
employed with a hammer, and knocking up a few brass-headed 
nails under the cornice over Mr. Wilcox’s mantelpiece, she being 
able to reach to the ceiling of his room perfectly well. The 
nails are to suspend a tableau du genre, as it is called, of dead 
game, china vase, fruit, and flowers, the joint production of the 
two ladies, who are now engaged with—“ A little higher, Susan 
—a little more apart, Susan!” while she raps lustily away. 

The picture is a present to Mr*Wilcox; the dead game by 
Emilia, who has become an excellent‘artist in subjects of this 
nature; the ress by Mrs. Lenox—greatly her superior in this 
one respect. 

Two gentlemen are walking up and down the garden: one 
holds a newspaper, the other carries his hands behind his back, 
and is shuffling along beside his lofty and splendid-looking 
companion. : er 

They, of course, are settling the affairs of the nation, to which 
the rest.of the party are shamefully indifferent ; but where are 
poor little feverish Master Timmy and the baby? 

Why, Master Timmy is in the Blues, 

And the baby is married. 


Now, was it not better, dear reader, think you, that all these 
pairs, once united, should have remained united, done their 
duties by and learned to love one another, than that they should 
have changed partners, according to the fashion of some of our’ 
Continental mighbours, and found mutual failings, and mutual 

iscontent,an@:fresh reason for changing again, in every new 
riage life they might have tried ? _ 
WEP, is it not just possible, think you, that some of 
iseemafortsof married life—a very small proportion, of 
cing EEE ."¥S -pmeliorated, if husbands now and then 
; oe ason rom the. clever, ingenious Mr, Punch, and 

ito correct fhemselves as well as wives ? 












THE END. 


